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CHAPTER, V. 
THE CLEMENTINES—THE EPISTLE TO DIOGNETUS. 


Wer must now as briefly as possible examine the 
evidence furnished by the apocryphal religious romance 
generally known by the name of “The Clementihes,” 
and assuming, falsely of course,! to be the composition 
of the Roman Clement. The Clementines are composed 
of three principal works, the Homilies, Recognitions, and 
a so-called Epitome. The Homilies, again, are prefaced 
by a pretended epistle addressed by the Apostle Peter to 
James, and another from Clement. These Homilies were 
only known in an imperfect form till 1853, when Dressel* 
published a complete Greek text. Of the Recognitions we 

1 Bai, Dogmongesch., 1865, Li. p. 155; Bunsen, Hippolytus, 1. p. 431 : 
Jiwald, Gesch. d. V. Isv., vit. p. 183; Cuericke, H?buch K. G., 1. p. 117, 
anm. 2; filyenfeld, Dor Kanon, p. 30, p. 204, anm.1; Die apost. Viiter, 
p. 287; Nirehhofer, Quelleonsamml., p. 461, anm. 47; Lechler, Das 
apost. u. nachap. Zeit., p. 454, 500; Nicolas, it. sur les Ey. Apoer.. 
1866, p. 87 ff; Mitsch, Wntst. altk. Karche, p. 204 £.; Cotelerius, Fatr. 
Apost., i. p. 490, 606; Gallandi, Patr. Bibl., 1. Proleg., p. ly. 

2 Clementis R. que feruntur Homilio xx. nunc primum integre. Ed. 


A,- R. M, Dressel. 
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only possess a Latin translation by Rufinus (4.D. 402). 
Although there is much difference of opinion regarding 
the claims to priority of the Homilies and Recognitions, 
many critics assigning that place to the Homilies,’ whilst 
others assert the earlier origin of the Recognitions,’ all 
are agreed that the one is merely a version of the othez, 
the former being embodied almost word for word in the 
latter, whilst the Epitome is a blending of the other two, 
probably intended to purge them from heretical doctrine. 
These works, however, which are generally admitted to 
have emanated from the Ebionitic party of the carly 
Church? are supposed to be based upon older Petrine 
writings, such as the “Preaching of Peter” (Kypvypa 
Ilérpov), and the “ Travels of Peter” (Ileptodou ézpov).* 


1 Oredner, Beitriige, i. p. 280 f.; Mwaid, Gesch. d. V. Isr., vil. p. 183, 
anm. 2; Engelhardt, Zeitschr. f. hist. Theol., 1852,i. p. 104 f.; Gueriche, 
H’buch K. G., i. p. 117, anm. 2; Jess, Gesch. N. T., p. 254; Schieyler, 
Das nachap. Aeit., i. p. 481; Schliemann, Die Clement. Recog., 1843, p. 
68—72; Tischendorf, Wann wurden wu. s. w., p. vil., anm. 1; Uhlhorn, 
Die Homil. u. Recogn., p. 348 ff. ; Dorner, Lehre yon d. Person Christi, 
1845, i. p. 348, anm. 192; Liiche, Comment. Ev. Joh., 1. p. 225, &., &e., Ke. 

* Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 288 f.; Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol., 1869, p. 
353 ff.; Késtlin, Hallische Allg. Lit. Zeitung, 1849, No. 73—77; Nicolaus, 
Etudes Crit. sur les iv. Apocr., p. 77, note 2; Mitschl, Mutst. altk. Kirche, 
p. 264,anm.1; cf. p. 451, anm. 1; Yhiersch, Die Karche im ap. Zcit., p. 
341 f.; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 62, p. 187, &., &e., Ke. 

3 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 381 f.; Unters. kan. Evv., p. 562; Credaer, Boi- 
trage, 1. p. 279 ff.; Hilgenfeld, Dio ap. Viiter, p. 288 ff; Wirchhofer, 
Quellensamml., p. 461, anm. 47; Zechler, D. ap. u. nachap. Zeit., p. 500; 
Nicolas. Etudes sur les Hy. Ap., p. 87; Meuss, Hist. du Canon, 1863, p. 
63, note 1; Gesch. N. 'T., p. 253; Jitschl, Emtst. altk. I, p. 204 f; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 363 f.; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 
251; Zeller, Die Apostelgeschichte, 1854, p. 53. 

* pbaur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 536 ff.; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 
560 ff.; Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 883185; Gfrdrer, Alle. IX. G., i. p. 256 ff. ; 
Hilgenfeld, Das Markus Hy., p.113f.; Die ap. Viitor, p. 289 ff. ; Zeitschr. 
wiss. Theol., 1869, p. 361 ff.; Kdustlin, Der Ursprung synopt. Hyv., p. 
395; Aayser, Rev. de Théol., 1851, p. 131; Mayerhof", Hinl. petr. Schr, 

p. 314 it. ; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 251 f£.; Ritschi, Entst. altk. Kurche, p. 
264 if.; Thiersch, Die Kirche im ap. Zeit., p. 340 f.; Volkmur, Dor 
Ursprung, p. 62, ~ 


~ 
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It 1s not necessary for our purpose to go into any ana- 
lysis of the character of the Clementines. It will suthce 
to say that they almost entirely consist of discussions 
between the Apostle Peter and Simon the Magician 
regarding the identity of the true Mosaic and Christian 
religions. Peter follows the Magician from city to city 
for the purpose of exposing and refuting him, the one, 
in fact, representing Apostolic doctrine and the other 
heresy, and in the course of these discussions occur the 
very numerous quotations of sayings of Jesus and of 
Christian history which we have to examine. 

The Clementine Recognitions, as we have already 
remarked, are only known to us through the Latin 
translation of Rufinus; and from a comparison of the 
evangelical quotations occurring in that work with the 
same in the Homilies, it is evident that Rufinus has agsi- 
milated them in the course of translation to the parallel 
passages of our Gospels. It is admitted, therefore? that 
no argument regarding the source of the quotations can 
rightly be based, upon the Recognitions, and that work 
may, consequently, be entirely set aside,’ and the 
Clementine Homilics alone need occupy our attention. 

We need scarcely remark that, unless the date at 
which these Homilies were composed can be ascertained, 
their value as testimony for the existence of our 
Synoptic Gospels is very small indeed. The difticulty of 
arriving at a correct conclusion regarding this point, 
ereat under almost any circumstances, is of course 
increased by the fact that the work is altogether apocry- 
phal, and most certainly not held by any one to have 


1 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 280 ff.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 
481 ff.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justins, p. 370 f.; Nicolas, Et. sur les Ev. 
Apocr., p. 69, note 2; Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 60; Scholten, Die alt 
Zougnisse, p. 55f., anm. 10; TWestcott, On the Canon, p. 251. 
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been written by the person whose name it bears. There 
is in fact nothing but internal evidence by which to fx 
the date, and that internal evidence is of a character 
which admits of very wide extension down the course of 
time, although a sharp limit is set beyond which it 
cannot mount upwards. Of external evidence there is 
almost none, and what little exists does not warrant an 
early date. Origen, it is truc, mentions Teplodo. 
KAyjpevtos,' which, it is conjectured, may either be the 
same work as the ’“Avayvapiopos, or Recognitions, trans- 
lated by Rufinus, or related to it, and Epiphanius and 
others refer to Ilepfodo. Hérpov;? but our Clementine 
Homilies are not mentioned by any writer before pseudo- 
Athanasius.2 The work, therefore, can at the best afford 
no substantial testimony to the antiquity and apostolic 
origin of our Gospels. Hilgenfeld, following in the steps 
of Baur, arrives at the conclusion that the Homilies are 
directed against the Gnosticism of Marcion (and also, as 
we shall hereafter see, against the Apostle Paul), and he, 
therefore, necessarily assigns to them a,date subsequent 
to A.D. 160. As Reuss, however, inquires: upon. this 
eround, why should a still later date not be named, since 
even Tertullian wrote vehemently against the same 
Gnosis.* There can be little doubt that the author was 
a representative of Ebionitic Gnosticism, which had once 
been the purest form of primitive Christianity, but later, 
through its own development, though still more through 


1 Comment. in Genesin Philoc., 22. 

2 Hilgenfeld cousiders Recog. iv.—vi., Hom. vii.—xi. a version of the 
mepiodo. Ilérpov' Die ap. Vater, p. 291 ff.; Mitsch? does not consider 
that this can be decidedly proved, Entst. Altk. Kirche, p. 204 f. ; so also 
Uhthorn, Die Hom. u. Recog., p. 71 ff. 

3 Synops. Sacr. Script., sub fnem, 

* Gesch. N. T-, p. 254, 
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the rapid growth around it of Paulinian doctrine, had 
assumed a position closely verging upon heresy. It is 
not necessary for us, however, to enter upon any 
exhaustive discussion of the date at which the Clemen- 
tines were written ; it is sufficient to show that there is 
no certain ground upon which a decision can be based, . 
and that even an approximate conjecture can scarcely be 
reasonably advanced. Critics variously date the compo- 
sition of the original Recognitions from about the middle 
of the second century to the end of the third, though 
the majority are agreed in placing them at least in the 
latter century... They assign to the Homilies an origin 
at different dates within a period commencing .about the 
middle of the second century, and extending to a cen- 
tury later.’ 


A.D. 150, Folkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 168, cf. 93 f., 108 f.; Cirea 
A.D. 140—150, Milgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 297, anm. 11; Der Pascha- 
streit, p. 194. After a.D. 170, Mfaran., Divinit. D. N. J. C., lib. ii® cap. 
7, § 4, p. 250 ff Beginning 3rd century, Meuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 254; 
Zeller, Die Apostolgesch., p. 64; Blech, Beitriige, p. 277. Dorner, Lehre 
yon d. Person Christi, 1845, 1. p. 348, anm. 192. Botweon A.D. 212—230, 
Schwegier, Das nachap. Zeit.,1. p. 481.  SchZiemunn, Die Clementinen, 
1844, p. 826 f. Not before a.v. 216, Galland/, Vet. Patr. Bibl, ii. Proleg., 
p.lv. Between A.D. 218—231, Dodwei?, Dissert. vi. in Iren., § xi. p. 443. 
End 3rd century, Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 281. 

* Before middle 2nd century, Credner, Gesch. NN. T. Kan., p. 45; ef. 
Beitriige, 1. p. 281. Middle 2nd century, Zitsch?, Entst. altk. K., p. 264, 
451; cf p. 65; Hern, Titb. Zeitschr. 1835, IT. 2, p. 112; G@frérer, Allg. 
K. G., 1. p. 256; Lischendor?, Wann wurden u.s. w., p. 90; Réville, 
Hssais de Crit. Religieuse, 1860, p. 35. Soon after middlo 2nd century, 
Schliemann, Die Clementinen, p. 548 f.; a.D. 160, Lechler, Das ap. UL. 
nachap. Geit., p. 461. A.D. 150—170, Scholten, Dic alt. Zougnisso, p. 55. 
A.D. 150—160, Lenan, St. Paul, 1869, p. 303, note 8. Before a.p. 180, 
Kuyser, Rey. de Théol., 1851, p. 155. A.D. 161—180, MZilyen/eld, Zeitschr. 
wiss. Theol., 1869, p. 353, anm. 1; cf. Die ap. Viiter, p. 301; Der Pascha- 
streit, p. 194. A.D. 175—180, Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 164; ef. 137, 
63. Second half 2nd century, Dorner, Lehre Person Christi, i. p. 341, 
anm. 190. End of 2nd century, Baur, Dogmengesch., 1865, I. i. p. 155; 
Ewald, Gesch. d. V. Israel, vil. p. 183; cf. 386, anm. 1; Jtewss, Gesch. 
N.T., p. 254; Schecegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 406; Kirchhofer, Quel- 
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In the Homilies there are very numerous quotations of 
expressions of Jesus and of Gospel history, which are 
generally placed in the mouth of Peter, or introduced 
with such formule as: ‘‘ The teacher said,’ “Jesus said,” 
‘He said,” “The prophet said,” but in no case does the 
author name the source from which these sayings and 
quotations are derived. That he does, however, quote 
from a written source, and not from tradition, is clear 
from the use of such expressions as ‘‘in another place 
(ay wov )' he has said,” which refer not to other locali- 
ties or circumstances, but another part of a written 
history.2 There are in the Clementine Homilies upwards 
of a hundred quotations of expressions of Jesus or refc- 
rences to his history, too many by far for us to examine 
in detail here ; but, notwithstanding the number of these 
passages, so systematically do they vary more or less 
from, the parallels mm our canonical Gospels, that, as in 
the case of Justin, Apologists are obliged to have recourse 
to the elastic explanation, already worn so threadbare, 
of “free quotation from memory” and “blending of pass- 
ages” to account for the remarkable phenomena presented. 
It must, however, be evident that the necessity for such 
an apology at all shows the absolute weakness of the 
evidence furnished by these quotations. De Wette says : 
“The quotations of evangelical works and histories in the 
pseudo-Clementine writings, from their nature free and 
inaccurate, permit only an uncertain conclusion to be 


lensamml., p. 461, anm. 47; Liicke, Comment Ey. Joh. 1840, i. p. 225; 
Giescler, Kirchengeschichte, Neancder, Genet. Entw. Gnost. Systeme, p. 
370. Zimmermann, Lebensgesch. d. Tarche J. C. 2 Ausg., ii. p. 118. 
A.D. 250, Galland’, Vet. Paty. Bibl. Proleg., p. lv. ; dzil/, Prolee. N. T. 
Gr., §670. Fourth century, Lentz, Dogmengeschichte, i. p. 58. Their 
groundwork 2nd or 8rd century, Guericke, H’buch K. G., p. 146. About 
A.D. 160, Mansel, The Gnostic Eleresies, 1875, p. 222 f. 
1 See several instances, Hom. xix. 2. ? Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 283. 
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drawn as to their written source.”? Critics have main- 
tained very different and conflicting views regarding that 
source. Apologists, of course, assert that the quotations in 
the Homilies are taken from our Gospels only.? Others 
ascribe them to our Gospels, with a supplementary 
apocryphal work: the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
or the Gospel according to Peter* Some, whilst 
admitting a subsidiary use of some of our Gospels, assert 
that the author of the Homilies employs, in preference, 
the Gospel according to Peter ;* whilst others, recognizing 
also the similarity of the phenomena presented by these 
quotations with those of Justin’s, conclude that the 
author does not quote our Gospels at all, but makes use 
of the Gospel according to Peter, or the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews.° Evidence permitting of such divergent 
conclusions manifestly cannot be of a decided character. 
We may afiirm, however, that few of those who are 


1 Die Anfiihrungen evangelischer Werke und Geschichten in den 
pseudo-clementinischen Schriften, ihrer Natur nach frei und ungenau, 
lassen nur unsichere guf ihre schriftliche Quelle zuriickschliessen. Tiinl. 
N. T. p. 118. 

* Lechler, Das ap. u. nachap. Zeit., p. 458, anm.; Orel/i, Selecta Paty. 
Hecles., cap. 1821, p. 22; Semisch, Denkw. d. M. Just., p. 356 ff.; 
Westcott, On the Canon, p. 251; Tischendorf, Wann wurden u. s. w., p. 90. 

3 Bunsen, Bibelwerk, vil. p. 5383; Franck, Die evang. Citate in d. 
Clem. Hom., Stud. w. Geistlichkeit, 1847, 2, p. 144 ff; &Mirchhofer, 
Quellensamml., p. 461, anm. 47, 48; dstlin, Der Ursprung synopt. 
livy., p. 872 f.; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 58; De Wette, Eink 
N.T., p. 115 £; Wetsse, Der evang. Gesch., 1. p. 27,anm.***; Uhihorn 
Die Homilien u. Recog. d. Clem. Rom., 1854, p. 119—137; Herzog’s 
Realencyclop., Art. Clementinen. 

4 Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 388; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 
62; Baur, Unters. kan. Evy., p. 575 ff; Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 
59. 

> Credner, Beitrage, 1. p. 330 ff.; Neander, Genetische Entw. der yorn. 
Gnost. Syst., p. 418 f.; Nicolas, Et. sur les Evang. Apocr., p. 69 ff. ; 
Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 193; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., p. 207. 

Hilgenfeld, Volkmar, Zeller, and others consider that the author uses 
the same Gospel as Justin. See references in note 3. 
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willing to admit the use of our Synoptics by the author 
of the Homilies along with other sources, make that 
concession on the strength of the absolute isolated 
evidence of the Homilies themselves, but they are gene- 
rally moved by antecedent views on the point. In an 
inquiry like that which we have undertaken, however, 
such easy and indifferent judgment would obviously be 
out of place, and the point we have to determine is not 
whether an author may have been acquainted with our 
Gospels, but whether he furnishes testimony that he 
actually was in possession of our present Gospels and 
regarded them as authoritative. 

We have already mentioned that the author of the Cle- 
mentine Homilies never names the source from which his 
quotations are derived. Of these very numerous quota- 
tions we must distinctly state that only two or three, of 
a very brief and fragmentary character, literally agree 
with‘ our Synoptics, whilst all the rest differ more or 
less widely from the parallel passages in those Gospels. 
Many of these quotations are repeated,more than once 
with the same persistent and characteristic variations, 
and in several cases, as we have already seen, they agree 
with quotations of Justin from the Memoirs of the 
Apostles. Others, again, have no parallels at all in our 
Gospels, and even Apologists generally are compelled to 
admit the use also of an apocryphal Gospel. As in the 
case of Justin, therefore, the singular phenomenon is 
presented of a vast number of quotations of which only 
one or two brief phrases, too fragmentary to avail as 
evidence, perfectly agree with our Gospels ; whilst of the 
rest all vary more or less, some merely resemble combined 
passages of two Gospels, others merely contain the sense, 
some present variations likewise found in other writers 
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or in various parts of the Homilies are repeatedly quoted 
with the same variations, and others are not found in 
our Gospels at all. Such phenomena cannot be fairly 
accounted for by any mere theory of imperfect memory 
or negligence. The systematic variation from our 
Synoptics, variation proved by repetition not to be acci- 
dental, coupled with quotations which have no parallels 
at all in our Gospels, naturally point to the use of a 
different Gospel. In no case can the Homilies be 
accepted as furnishing evidence of any value even of the 
existence of our Gospels. 

As it is impossible here to examine in detail all of the 
quotations in the Clementine Homilies, we must content 
ourselves with the distinct statement of their character 
which we have already made, and merely illustrate 
briefly the different classes of quotations, exhausting, 
however, those which literally agree with passages in the 
Gospels. The most determined of recent Apologists clo 
not afford us an opportunity of testing the passages 
upon which they.base their assertion of the uso of our 
Synoptics, for they merely assume that the author used 
them without producing instances. 

The first quotation which agrees with a passage in our 
Synoptics occurs in Hom. i. 52: “ And he cried, saying : 
Come unto me all ye that are weary,” which agrees with 
the opening words of Matt. xi. 28, but the phrase dovs 
not continue, and is followed by the explanation : “that 


* Lischendorf only devotes a dozen lines, with a note, to the Clomen- 
tines, and only in connection with our fourth Gospel, which shall here- 
after have our attention. Wann wurden u. s. W.,p. 90. In the same 
way Canon Westcott passes them over in a short paragraph, merely 
asserting the allusions to our Gospels to be « generally admitted ” and 
only directly referring to onc supposed quotation from Mark which we 
shall presently examine, and one which he affirms to be from the fourth 
Gospel. On the Canon, p. 251 f. 
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is, who are seeking the truth and not finding it.”* It is 
evident, that so short and fragmentary a phrase cannot 
prove anything. 

The next passage occurs in Hom. xvi. 15: “ For 
Isaiah said: I will open my mouth in parables, and I 
will utter things that have been kept secret from the 
foundation of the world.”* Now this passage, with a 
slightly different order of words, is found in Matt. xi. 
35. After giving a series of parables, the author of the 
Gospel says (v. 34), “All these things spake Jesus unto 
the multitudes in parables ; and without a parable spake 
he not unto them; (v. 35,) That it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophet (Isaiah) saying: I will 
open my mouth in parables, &c.” There are two pecu- 
liarities which must be poimted out in this passage. 
It is not found in Isaiah, but in Psalm Ixxvii. 2,' 
and it presents a variation from the version of the lxx. 
Both the variation and the erroneous reference to Isaiah, 
therefore, occur also in the Homily. The first part of 
the sentence agrees with, but the latter part is quite 
different from, the Greek of the Ixx., which reads: ‘] 
will utter problems from the beginning,” ¢0éyfowat 
TpoBrypata amr apyys? 

The Psalm from which the quotation is really taken 
is, by its superscription, ascribed to Asaph, who, in the 
Septuagint version of IT. Chronicles xxix. 30, is called a 
prophet.® It was, therefore, early asserted that the 

" Awd kat éBda Aéyou’ ‘ Aedre mpds pe waves of Kom@yTES. TouTéoTLY, of THY 
aAnGevay (nrotyres Kat pr etpicxovres ad’tnv. Hom. ii. 62. 

* Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, u. s. w., p. 351. 

3 Kal tov ‘Hoaiav ciety’ *Avolford ordpua pov €v mapaBodais xal é£epevEouat 
Kexpuppeva dd KkataBodns Koopov. Hom. xvii. 15. 

* The Vulgate reads: aperiam in parabolis os meum: loquar proposi- 


tiones ab initio. Ps. bxxyii. 2. 
5 Ps. Ixxyi. 2. 6 ey Adyots Aavid kai ‘Acad rod mpodnrov. 
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original reading of Matthew was “ Asaph,” insteatkof. . 
“ Tsaiah.” = 

Porphyry, in the third century, twitted Christians 
with this erroneous ascription by their inspired evangelist 
to Isaiah of a passage from a Psalm, and reduced the 
Fathers to great straits. Eusebius, in his commentary 
on this verse of the Psalm, attributes the insertion of the 
words, “by the prophet Isaiah,” to unintelligent copyists, 
and asserts that in accurate MSS. the name is not added 
to the word prophet. Jerome likewise ascribes the 
insertion of the name Isaiah for that of Asaph, which was 
originally written, to an ignorant scribe,’ and in the 
commentary on the Psalms, generally, though probably 
falsely, ascribed to him, the remark is made that many 
copies of the Gospel to that day had the name “ Isaiah,” 
for which Porphyry had reproached Christians,” and the 
writer of the same commentary actually allows himself 
to make the assertion that Asaph was found in all the 
old codices, but ignorant men had removed it.2 The fact 
is, that the reading “ Asaph” for “Isaiah ” is not found 
in any extant MS., and, although “Isaiah” has dis- 
appeared from all but a few obscure codices, it cannot be 
denied that the name anciently stood in the text.* In 
the Sinaitic Codex, which is probably the earliest MS. 
extant, and which is assigned to the fourth century, 
“the prophet Jsazch” stands in the text by the first 
hand, but is erased by the second (8). 

1 Comment. Matt., xi. 35. 

? Multa evangelia usque hodie ita habent : Utimpleretur, quod scriptum 
' ost per Isuiam prophetam, &c., &e. Hieron., Opp., vil. p. 270 f. 

* Asaph invenitur in omnibus veteribus codicibus, sed homines igno- 
rantes tulerunt illud. To this Credner pertinently remarks: ‘‘ Die Noth, 
in welche die guten Kirchenviter durch Porphyrius gekommen waren, 


erlaubte auch eine Liige. Sie geschah ja: in majorem Det gloriam. 
Beitriige, 1. p. 304. 4 CR Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 303 f. 
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The quotation in the Homily, however, is clearly not 
from our Gospel. It is troduced by the words “For 
Isaiah says:” and the context is so different from that in 
Matthew, that it seems impossible that the author of the 
Homily could have had the passage suggested to him by 
the Gospel. It occurs in a discussion between Simon 
the Magician and Peter. The former undertakes to 
prove that the Maker of the world is not the highest 
God, and amongst other arguments he advances the 
passage : “ No man knew the Father, &c.,” to show that 
the Father had remained concealed from the Patriarchs, 
&c., until revealed by the Son, and in reply to Peter he 
retorts, that if the supposition that the Patriarchs were 
not deemed worthy to know the Father was unjust, the 
Christian teacher was limself to blame, who said: “I 
thank thee, Lord of heaven and earth, that what was 
concealed from the wise thou hast revealed to suckling 
babes.” Peter argues that in the statement of Jesus: 
“No man knew the Father, &c.,’’ he cannot be con- 
sidered to indicate another God and Father from him 
who made the world, and he continues: ‘For the 
concealed things of which he spoke may he those of the 
Creator himself; for Isaiah says: ‘I will open my mouth, 
&e.” Do you admit, therefore, that the prophet was not 
ignorant of the things concealed,”’ and so on. There is 
absolutely nothing in this argument to indicate that the 
passage was suggested by the Gospel, but, on the con- 
trary, it is used in a totally different way, and is quoted 
not as an evangelical text, but as a saymg from the Old 
Testament, and treated in connection with the prophet 
himself, and not with its supposed fulfilment in Jesus. 
It may be remarked, that in the corresponding part of 


1 Hom., xviii. 1—15. 
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the Recognitions, whether that work be of older or more 
recent date, the passage does not occur at all. Now, 
although it is impossible to say how and where this 
erroneous reference to a passage of the Old Testament 
first occurred, there is no reason for affirming that it 
originated in our first Synoptic, and as little for asserting 
that its occurrence in the Clementine Homilies, with so 
(different a context and object, involves the conclusion 
that their author derived it from the Gospel, and not 
from the Old Testament or some other source. On the 
contrary, the peculiar argument based upon it in the 
Homilies suggests a different origin, and it is very 
probable that the passage, with its erroneous reference, 
was derived by both from another and common source. 

Another passage is a phrase from the “ Lord’s Prayer,” 
which occurs in Hom. xix. 2: “ But also in the prayer 
which he commended to us, we have it said: Deliver us 
from the evil one” (‘Picas fas dad tod rovnpod). It 
need scarcely be said, however, that few Gospels can 
have been composed without including this prayer, and 
the occurrence of this short phrase demonstrates nothing 
more than the mere fact, that the author of the Homilies 
was acquainted with one of the most universally known 
lessons of Jesus, or made use of a Gospel which con- 
tained it. There would have been cause for wonder had 
he been ignorant of it. 

The only other passage which agrees literally with our 
Gospels is also a mere fragment from the parable of the 
Talents, and when the other references to the same 
parable are added, it is evident that the quotation is not 
from our Gospels. In Hom. ii. 65, the address to the 
good servant is introduced: “ Well done, good and 
faithful servant”. (Ed,. dot dyabe cai murré), which agrees 
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The allusion to the 
parable of the talents in the context is perfectly clear, 
and the passage occurs in an address of the Apostle 
Peter to overcome the modest scruples of Zaccheus, the 
former publican, who has been selected by Peter as his 
successor in the Church of Ceesarea when he is about 
to leave in pursuit of Simon the Magician. 


with the words in Matt. xxv. 21. 


Anticipating 
the possibility of his hesitating to accept the office, Peter, 
in an earlier part of his address, however, makes fuller 
allusions to the same parable of the talents, which we 
must contrast with the parallel in the first Synoptic. 
“But if any of those present, having the ability to 
instruct the ignorance of men, shrink back from it, con- 
sidering only his own ease, then let him expect to hear :” 


Hom. 1. 61. Marr. xxv. 26—30. 
Thou wicked and slothful ser- v. 26. Thou wicked and slothful 
vant ; servant, thou knewest that I reap 
e 


where I sowed not, and gather 
from where I strawed not. 


thou oughtest to have put out my 
money with the exchangers, and 
at my coming I should have ex- 
acted mine own. 


Cast ye the unprofitable servant 
into the darkness without. 


AodXe mompe Kal dxynpé, 


» \ 3 , , 
ede OE TO ApPyupLoy pov Tpo- 
“ > 4 a ~ , > A OK 
Bareiv eri trav rpareCira@y, Kai eya ay 
EMO empaga To €or" 


éxBddere Tov axpetov Soddoy els rd 
oKoros TO é£wTeEpov. 


y. 27. Thou oughtest therefore to 
have put my money to the ex- 
changers, and at my coming I 
should have received mine own 
with usury. 

vy. 28, 29. Take therefore, &c. &e. 

v. 30. And cast ye the unprofit- 
able servant into the darkness with- 
out; there shall be weeping and 
enashing of teeth. 

v. 26. Tlovnpe dovAe Kat oxynp<, 
ndeis Ort OepiCw, K.TA. 

y. 27. ew oe ody Badety rd dpyv- 
piv pou toils tpametirats, kal éday 
éy@ éxoutodpny' dv TO éudv ody TdéKe:. 

vy. 28, 29, apare ovy, x.r.. 

v. 30. kal roy axpetoy Sotdoy éxBa- 
here els TO oKdTos TO eE@rEpov" exci 
€oTat 6 KAavOpds, K.T.AK 


1 Luke xix. 23, substitutes érpagéa for éxopirdpny. 
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The Homily does not end here, however, but continues 
in words not found in our Gospels at all: “And 
reasonably: ‘ For,’ he says, ‘it is thine, O man, to put my 
words as silver with exchangers, and to prove them as 
money.’ ‘This passage is very analogous to another 
saying of Jesus, frequently quoted from an apocryphal 
Gospel, by the author of the Homilies, to which we shall 
hereafter more particularly refer, but here merely point 
out : ‘ Be ye approved money-changers ” (yiveo@e Tpaze- 
Cire doxipor).? The variations from the parallel passages 
in the first and third Gospels, the peculiar application of 
the parable to the words of Jesus, and the addition of a 
saying not found in our Gospels, warrant us in denying 
that the quotations we are considering can be appyro- 
priated by our canonical Gospels, and, on the contrary, 
give good reason for the conclusion, that the author 
derived his knowledge of the parable from another 
source. ° 

There is no other quotation in the Clementine Homi- 
lies which literally agrees with our Gospels, and it is 
difficult, without incurring the charge of partial selection, 
to illustrate the systematic variation in such very nume- 
rous passages as occur in these writings. It would be 
tedious and unnecessary to repeat the test applied to the 
quotations of Justin, and give in detail the passages from 
the Sermon on the Mount which are found in the 
Homilies. Some of these will come before us presently, 
but with regard to the whole, which are not less than 
fifty, we may broadly and positively state that they all 
more or less differ from our Gospels. To take the 


1 Kal etAdyos. Sov yap, hyoiv, avOpwre, rods Adyous pou os apyupiov ent 
rpareCirav Badeiv, cal os xpjpara Soxidoa. Hom. iii. 61. 
2 Hom. iii. 50, ii. 51, &e., &e. 
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severest test, however, we shall compare those further 
passages which are specially adduced as most closely 
following our Gospels, and neglect the vast majority 
which most widely differ from them. In addition to the 
passages which we have already examined, Credner! 
points out the following. The first is from Hom. xix, 
2.2 “Tf Satan cast out Satan he is divided against 
himself: how then can his kmedom stand?” In the 
first part of this sentence, the Homily reads, éxBaddn for 
the é«Badre. of the first Gospel, and the last phrase in 
each is as follows :-— 


Hom. trés obv atrot ornkn 7 Bactdeia;: 
KI) 7 
Matt. was otv oradnoerae ) BactXeia atrou ; 


The third Gospel differs from the first as the Homily 
does from both. The next passage is from Hom. xix. 
7.3 “For thus, said our Father, who was without 
deceit: out of abundance of heart mouth speaketh.” 
The Greek compared with that of Matt. xu. 34. 


Hom. ’Ex mepiooevparos  Kapdias ordua handel. 
Matt. Ex yap tot mepiooetparos tis Kapdias Td otdpa adel. 


The form of the homily is much more proverbial. The 
next passage occurs in Hom. 11. 52: “ Every plant which 
the heavenly Father did not plant shall be rooted up.” 
This agrees with the parallel m Matt. xv. 13, with the 
important exception, that although in the mouth of 
Jesus, “the heavenly Father” is substituted for the 
“my heavenly Father” of the Gospel. The last passage 
pointed out by Credner, is from Hom. vii. 4: “ But 
also ‘many, he said, ‘called, but few chosen ;’” which 
may be compared with Matt. xx. 16, &c. 
Hom. AdXé kal, roddol, Hyon, eAnrot, driyoe 8€ ekAexroi. 
Matt. modo ydp claw KAnrol, ddiyou dé ékdexroi. 
' Credner, Beitrige, 1. p. 285; cf. p. 802. 
2 Of. Matt, xii. 26. ° Cf. Matt. xii. 34. 
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We have already fully discussed this passage of the 
Gospel in connection with the “Epistle of Barnabas,”? 
and need not say more here. 

The variations in these passages, it may be argued, 
are not very important. Certainly, if they were the 
exceptional variations amongst a mass of quotations 
perfectly agreeing with parallels in our Gospels, it might 
be exaggeration to base upon such divergences a con- 
clusion that they were derived from a different source. 
When it is considered, however, that the very reverse is 
the case, and that these are passages selected for their 
closer agreement out of a multitude of others either 
more decidedly differing from our Gospels or not found 
in them at all, the case entirely changes, and variations 
being the rule instead of the exception, these, however 
slight, become evidence of the use of a Gospel different 
from ours. As an illustration of the importance of slight 
variations in connection with the question as to ‘the 
source from which quotations are derived, the following 
may at random be pointed out. The passage “See 
thou say nothing to any man, but go thy way, show 
thyself to the priest” (Opa undevi pn dev etarys, ada. brave 
ceauTov delfov T@ tepet) occurring in a work like the 
Homilies would, supposing our second Gospel no longer 
extant, be referred to Matt. viii. 4, with which it en- 
tirely agrees with the exception of its containing the 
one extra word pydev. It is however actually taken 
from Mark i. 44, and not from the first Gospel. Then 
again, supposing that our first Gospel had shared the fate 
of so many others of the voddot of Luke, and in some 
early work the following passage were found: “A 
propliet is not without honour except in his own country 


1 Vol. i. p. 236 ff. 


VOL. IT. C 
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and in his own house” (Ovk €orw rpopyrys arywos et pur 
év Ty idial warpidy avTov Kal ev TH olKia avrTov), this 
passage would undoubtedly be claimed by apologists as 
a quotation from Mark vi. 4, and as proving the existence 
and use of that Gospel. The omission of the words 
“and among his own kin” (kat €v tots cvyyevéow avtod) 
would at first be explained as mere abbreviation, or 
defect of memory, but on the discovery that part or all 
of these words are omitted from some MSSs., that for 
instance the phrase is erased from the oldest manuscript 
known, the Cod. Simaiticus, the derivation from the 
second Gospel would be considered as established. The 
author notwithstanding might never have seen that 
Gospel, for the quotation is taken from Matt. xin. 57.? 
We have already quoted the opmion of De Wette as 
to the mconclusive nature of the deductions to be drawn 
from the quotations mm the pseudo-Clementine writings 
regarding their source, but in pursuance of the plan we 
have adopted we shall now examine the passages which 
he cites as most nearly agreeing with pur Gospels. The 
first of these occurs in Hom. i. 18: ‘‘ The Scribes and 
the Pharisees sit upon Moses’ seat; all things therefore, 
whatsoever they speak to you, hear them,” which is 
compared with Matt. xxi. 2,3: “The Scribes and 
the Pharisees sit upon Moses’ seat; all things therefore, 
whatsoever they say to you, do and observe.” We 
subjoin the Greek of the latter half of these passages. 


, > ot id rad ~~ 
Hom. mrdyra otv doa = héyoorw tpiy, dxovere airay. 
M tt ‘ > ¢ 34 a Cc o# é 4 ~ 4 
att. mdyra ovv boa éay einwow tui romoare Kat THpEtre. 


iia, though not found in all MSS., has the authority of the Cod. 
Sinaiticus and other ancient texts. 
* Cf, Matt. vill. 19—22; Luke ix. 57—60, &e., &e, 
$ Hinl. N. T., p. 115. 


* It is unnecessary to point out the various readings of the three last 
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That the variation in the Homily is deliberate and 
derived from the Gospel used by the author is clear 
from the continuation: ‘‘ Hear them (adrayv), he said, as 
entrusted with the key of the kingdom, which is know- 
ledge, which alone is able to open the gate of life, 
through which alone is the entrance to eternal life. But 
verily, he says: They possess the key indeed, but to those 
who wish to enter in they do not grant it.”! The avrav 
is here emphatically repeated, and the further quotation 
and reference to the denunciation of the Scribes and 
Pharisees continues to differ distinctly both from the 
account in our first and third Gospels. The passage in 
Matt. xxiii. 13, reads: “ But woe unto you, Scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye shut the kingdom of heaven 
against men; for ye go not in yourselves neither suffer 
ye them that are entering to go in.”? The parallel in 
Luke xi. 52 is not closer. There the passage regarding 
Moses’ seat is altogether wanting, and in ver. 52, where 
the greatest similarity, exists, the “lawyers” instead of 
the “‘Seribes and Pharisces” are addressed. The verse 
reads: “Woe unto you, Lawyers! for ye have taken 
away the key of knowledge: ye entered not in yourselves, 
and them that were entering in ye hindered.”? The 
first Gospel has not the direct image of the key at 
all: the Scribes and Pharisees “shut the kingdom of 


words in various MSS. Whether shortened or inverted, the difforence 
from the Ilomily remains the same. 

 Abdray dé, eirev, Os Thy Kdeida ris Baoielas memorevpdvor, Hris éort 
yaots, i) pdvn tiv woAnv THs Cwijs dvotéae Stvarar, 0 fs pdvns es thy alwvlay 
Cony eioedOeiy Eat. "ANAG val, nol, Kparotat pev thy KXEiv, ToIs 8€ Bovdo- 
pevois elaedOeiv ov mapeyovow. Tom. iii. 18 ; cf. Ilom. iil. 70, xviii. 15, 16. 

2 Oval, K.T.AL Ore KNeleTe THY Baoidelavy Tay olpavay ~umpocbey Tov 
avOporav bueis yip ovk etrépyerde, ovd€ ros clrepyopévous abiere eiaedOeiv. 
Matt. xxi. 13. 

* Ovai ipiv rots vopixois, dre pare tiv Khetda Tis yooews adrul odx ela dOare 
Kai Tovs cioepyouevous exwAvoare. Luko xi. 52. 


a 2 
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heaven :” the third has “the key of knowledge” (kietSa 
Ts yrdoews) taken away by the lawyers, and not by the 
Scribes and Pharisees, whilst the Gospel of the Homilies 
has the key of the kingdom (khetOa rHs Bactdcias), and 
explains that this key is knowledge (yrus €ort yraors). 
It is apparent that the first Gospel uses an expression 
more direct than the others, whilst the third Gospel 
explains it, but the Gospel of the Homilies has in all 
probability the simpler original words: the “key of the 
kingdom,” which both of the others have altered for the 
purpose of more immediate clearness. In any case it 
is certain that the passage does not agree with our 
Gospel.’ 

The next quotation referred to by De Wette is in 
Hom. i. 51: ‘* And also that he said: ‘I am not come 
to destroy the law . . . . the heaven and the 
earth will pass away, but one jot or one tittle shall m no- 
wise “pass from the law.’” This is compared with Matt. 
v.17, 18:7 “Think not that [am come to destroy the 
law or the prophets: [am not come to destroy but to 
fulfil. (v.18) For verily I say unto you: Till heaven 
and earth pass away one jot or one tittle shall in nowise 
pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.” The Greek of 
both passages reads as follows :— 


Hom. mr. 51. Mart. vy. 17, 18. 
Té 6€ cal eirety avrov M7 voptonre dre 7mA\Oov xaraddoat 
Tov véuov 7} Tos mpodyras: ovK AAGov 
Ovx 7WAGov Karadtoat Toy vdpoy. Katadvoat adAd mAnpdaat. 
ae cd * % 


Vv. 18. epi yap Aéyo tytv, éws dy 
¢€ 3 A . ¢ “~ ¢ +A 4 e > 4 ‘ € “ 9A a A 
O ovpavos kal n yn wapehevoorTat ita | mapedOy 6 otpavds Kai f yi, idra év F 
dé év ij pia Kepaia ov py mapedOn amd | pia Kepaia od ph mapédOn dad rod 


A ? ¢ 
TOU vOoLOU. vomov, €ws dy mavta yéynrat. 


1 Credner, Beitrige, 1. p. 3171. ; Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 366 f. 
Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 57 f. 
2 Cf. Luke xvi. 17. 
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That the omissions and variations in this passage are 
not accidental is proved by the fact that the same quota- 
tion occurs again literally in the Epistle from Peter? 
which is prefixed to the Homilies in which the rapedev- 
covras is repeated, and the sentence closes at the same 
point. The author in that place adds: “This he said 
that all might be fulfilled” (rotro S€ etpnKer, tva Ta TavTa 
yirnrat). Hilgenfeld considers this Epistle of much more 
early date than the Homilies, and that this agreement be- 
speaks a particular text.2 The quotation does not agree 
with our Gospels, and must be assigned to another source. 

The next passage pointed out by De Wette is the 
erroneous quotation from Isaiah which we have already 
examined? That which follows is found in Hom. vu. 7: 
“ For on this account our Jesus himself said to one who 
frequently called bim Lord, yet did nothmg which he 
commanded : Why dost thou say to me Lord, Lord, and 
doest not the things which I say?” ‘This is compared 
with Luke vi. 46 :* “But why call ye me Lord, Lord, 
and cdo not the things which I say ?” 


Hom. VII. 7. LUKE VI. 46. 
Ti pe Aéyets, Kupve, xvpte, Kat ov Ti 8€ pe xadeire Kupte, xvpre, xal 
qoteis & eye 5 ov motetre & Neyo 5 


This passage differs from our Gospels in having the 
second person singular instead of the plural, and in 
substituting Aéyes for xadetre in the first phrase. 
The Homily, moreover, in accordance with the use of 
the second person singular, distinctly states that the 
saying was addressed to a person who frequently 
called Jesus ‘ Lord,” whereas in the Gospels it forms 
part of the Sermon on the Mount with a totally imper- 
sonal application to the multitude. 


1$u. 2 Die Kvv. Justin’s, p. 340. 
3 P.10. Cf. Hom. xviii. 15; Matt. xii. 33. 4 Of. Matt. vii. 21. 
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The next passage referred to by De Wette is in Hom. 
xix. 2: “And he declared that he saw the evil one as 
lightning fall from heaven.” This is compared with 
Luke x. 18, which has no parallel in the other Gospels: 
“And he said to them, I beheld Satan as lightning fall 
from heaven.” 


Hom. X1x. 2. LUKE x. 18, 

Kai 6rt édpaxe Tov movnpoy Eizrev d€ avrois EGewpouy Tov caravay 
&s dotpamny mecovra éx Tov ovpavod | ws doTpamhy €k TOU ovpavod TecorTa. 
edn Aoey. 


The substitution of rév movnpov for tov caravav, had 
he found the latter in his Gospel, would be all the more 
remarkable from the fact that the author of the Homilies 
has just before quoted the saying “If Satan cast out 
Satan,’”! &c. and he continues in the above words to 
show that Satan had been cast out, so that the evidence 
would have been strengthened by the retention of the 
worl in Luke had he quoted that Gospel. The variations, 
however, indicate that he quoted from another source. 
The next passage pointed out by De Wette likewise 
finds a parallel only in the third Gospel. It occurs in 
Hom. ix. 22: “Nevertheless, though all demons with 
all the diseases flee before you, in this only is not to be 
your rejoicing, but in that, through grace, your names, 
as of the ever-living, are recorded in heaven.” ‘This is 
compared with Luke x. 20: “Notwithstanding, in this 
rejoice not that the spirits are subject unto you, but 
rejoice that your names are written in the heavens.” . 


Hom. 1x. 22, LUKE xX. 20. 
b > ¢ a 

ANN’ Opws Kay mdvres Saipoves pera 
Tavrav tov rabdy twas evywow, 
3 af 3 é ; ° f 3 3 
OUK EOTLY Ev TOUT@ pOv@ yaipeLy, Gr 

> ~ 3 3 a 
ev TH Ou’ evapectiay rd dvouata byay év 

ovpav@ ws det Cdvray dvaypadjvat. 


TlAjy év tovr@ pi) yaipere, ort Ta 
t ? 
- “ 
TVEULATA Viv vroTagToETAl, xXaipere 
7 nw , 
O€ ort Ta Gvduara tpav eyyeypantat ev 
Tots OUpavois. 


1 See p. 16. 2 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 346 f. 
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» 


The differences between these two passages are too great 
and the peculiarities of the Homily too marked to 
require any argument to demonstrate that the quota- 
tion cannot be successfully claimed by our third Gospel. 
On the contrary, as one of so many other passages 
systematically varying from the canonical Gospels, it 
must be assigned to another source. 

De Wette says: “A few others (quotations) presuppose 
(voraussetzen) the Gospel of Mark,”! and he gives them. 
The first occurs in Hom.u.19: “There is a certain Justa? 
amongst us, a Syrophcenician, a Canaanite by race, whose 
daughter was affected by a sore disease, and who came to 
our Lord crying out and supplicating that he would heal 
her daughter. But he being also asked by us, said: ‘It 
is not meet to heal the Gentiles who are like dogs from 
their using different meats and practices, whilst the table 
in the kingdom has been granted to the sons of Israel.’ 
But she, hearing this and exchanging her former manner 
of life for that of the sons of the kingdom, in order that 
she might, like a dog, partake of the crumbs falling from 
that same table, obtained, as she desired, healing for her 
daughter.”* This is compared with Mark vii. 24—30,* 
as it is the only Gospel which calls the woman a Syro- 
pheenician. The Homily, however, not only calls her so, 
avery unimportant point, but gives her name as “ Justa.” 


1 inl. N. T., p. 116. 2 Cf. Hom. 12. 73; xiii. 7, 

3 "lodora Tis ev Hly eote Supopowixioea, TO yévos Xavavitis, As 7d Guyarptov 
ind xaderjs vogov ovveixeTo, } Kat TH Kupio nay mpoonrde Bowca xat 
ixerevovoa, drws aitns 76 Ouydtpiov Geparevon. ‘O Sé, kai Uf’ nuay akuabeis, 
etrev? OvK Ckeotiy ia@oOa Ta COyn, orxdra Kuciv, Oia To Stadpors ypjoGat tpodais 
kai mpdgeowy, dmodeSopemns THs Kata THY Bactheiay tpame{ns ois viois "Iopann. 
‘H Sé TovTo dxovcaca, Kat THs a’rns tTparé(ns, os KL@Y, Wiyley dromurrévrey 
cuppeTarauBdvew petabepnevn rep Fv, TH Cpoltws SrarracOat trois ris Bacirelas 
viois, rhs es THy Ovyarépa, as Elwoey ervxev idcews. Hotn, ii. 19. 


+ Cf Matt. xv. 21—28. 
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If, therefore, it be argued that the mention of her nation- 
ality supposes that the author found the fact in his 
Gospel, and that as we know no other but Mark’ which 
gives that information, that he therefore derived it from 
our second Gospel, the additional mention of the name of 
“Justa” on the same grounds necessarily points to the use 
of a Gospel which likewise contained 1t, which our Gospel 
does not. Nothing can be more decided than the varia- 
tion in language throughout this whole passage from the 
account in Mark, and the reply of Jesus is quite foreign 
to our Gospels. In Mark (vii. 25) the daughter has “an 
unclean spirit” (zvedpa adxdBaprov) ; in Matthew (xv. 22) 
she is “ grievously possessed by a devil” (kak@s Satpovi- 
Cerat), but in the Homily she is “affected by a sore 
disease” (vad yaherys vooov ovveiyero). The second 
Gospel knows nothing of any intercession on the part of 
the disciples, but Matthew has: “ And the disciples came 
and besought him (jpérev avrov) saying: ‘Send her 
away, tor she crieth after us,’”? whilst the Homily has 
merely “being also asked by us,” (aéiefels) in the sense 
of intercession in her favour. The second Gospel gives 
the reply of Jesus as follows: “ Let the children first be 
filled: for it is not meet to take the bread of the chil- 
dren, and to cast it tothe dogs. And she answered and 
said unto him: ‘Yea, Lord, for the dogs also eat under the 
table of the crumbs of the children. And he said unto her: 
| For this saying go thy way ; the devil is gone out of thy 
daughter.” * The nature of the reply of the woman. is, 


1 . o 4 ° \ > 

‘The woman was a Greek, a Syrophenician by nation.” (4 88 yurt) Fv 
‘EdAnvis, Supa Powixooa rh yéever). Mark vii. 26. ‘A woman of Canaan ”’ 
(yun Xavavaia). Matt. xv. 22. ° Matt. xv. 23. 

3 Je -. = 4 a nm ¢ 3 > 

Mark vii. 27-29. “Ages mp&rov yopracOnvai ta rékva: ob yap €oriy Kado 

AaBeww toy aprov Tév Téxvwv Kal Tois Kuvapiois Badeiv. 4 Se amexpi€n Kat Aéyet 
yA ? , % \ t ¢ ? ~ ' > , > “ 

auT@, Nal, Kuple- kat yap Ta kuvdpia imoKxdtrw ths tparéfns éobiovew amd Ter 
Yiyioy TOV madiwy. K.T.d. 
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in the Gospels, the reason given for granting her request; 
but in the Homily the woman’s conversion to Judaism,’ 
that is to say Judeo-Christianity, is prominently advanced 
as the cause of her successful pleading. It is certain 
from the whole character of this passage, the variation of 
thé language, and the reply of Jesus which is not in our 
Gospels at all, that the narrative was not derived from 
them but from another source.” 

The last of De Wette’s* passages is from Hom. ill. 57: 
“ Hear, O Israel; the Lord thy * God is one Lord.” This 
is a quotation from Deuteronomy vi. 4, which is likewise 
quoted in the second Gospel, xu. 29,in reply to the 
question, “ Which is the frst Commandment of all? Jesus 
answered: The first is, Hear, O Israel; the Lord our God 
is one Lord, and thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” &e. 
&c. In the Homily, however, the quotation is made in 
a totally different connection, for there is no question of 
commandments at all, but a clear statement of the cir- 
cumstances under which the passage was used, which 
excludes the ideathat this quotation was derived from 
Mark xii. 29. The context in the Homily is as follows: 
“But to those who were beguiled to imagine many gods 
as the Scriptures say, he said: Hear, O Israel,” &c., &e.5 
There is no hint of the assertion of many gods in the 
Gospels ; but, on the contrary, the question is put by one 
of the scribes in Mark to whom Jesus says: “Thou art 
not far from the Kingdom of God.”* The quotation, 


1 Cf Hom. xii. 7. 
2 Of. Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 353 f. 
Finl. N. T., p. 115. 
4 Although most MSS. have cov in this place, some, as for instance that 
edited by Cotelerius, read iuér. 
> Tots Sé nratnpévots ohdovs Ceodts vmovociv, as ai Tpahat Aéyouow, ey. 
” Axove, "Iopand, x.7.A. Hom. ii. 57. 6 Mark xu. 34. 
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therefore, beyond doubt, must have been taken from 
a different Gospel. 

We may here refer to the passage, the only one pointed 
out by him in connection with the Synoptics, the dis- 
covery of which Canon Westcott affirms, “has removed 
the doubts which had long been raised about those 
(allusions) to St. Mark.”? The discovery referred to 
is that of the Codex Ottobonianus by Dressel, which 
contains the concluding part of the Homilics, and which 
was first published by him in 1853. Canon Westcott 
says: “Though St. Mark has few peculiar phrases, one 
of these is repeated verbally in the concluding part of 
the 19th Homily.”? The passage is as follows: Hom. 
xix. 20: “‘ Wherefore also he explained to his disciples 
privately the mysteries of the kingdom of the heavens.” 
This is compared with Mark iv. 34... . “and privately 
to his own disciples, he explained all things.” 


Hom. xrx. 20. MARK Iv. 34. 


wo w~ ~ > f ~ 
Aus kal tois avrot pabyrais Kar idiay .... Kar’ diay dé rots iSiow pabn- 


> , “~ ~ 3 ~ Xx t 4 ~ 3 , , 3 
émélve THS TY ovpavav Baotheias Ta | Tats ereAvEv Tyra. 


puoTnpia. 

We have only a few words to add to complete the whole 
of Dr. Westcott’s remarks upon the subject. He adds 
after the quotation: “This is the only place where 
éruvo occurs in the Gospels.”* We may, however, 
point out that 1t occurs also in Acts xix. 39 and 2 Peter 
i. 20. It is upon the coimeidence of this word that 
Canon Westcott rests his argument that this passage is a 

1 On the Canon, p. 251. 2 Cf. Ib., p. 252. 

3 Dr. Westcott quotes this reading, which is supported by the Codices 
B, C, Sinaiticus and others. The Codox Alexandrinus and a majority of 
' other MSS. read for rois idiots padnrats,—“ tots paytais adrod,’’ which is 
closer to the passage in the Ilomily. It is fair that this should be pointed 


out. 
4 On the Canon, p. 252, note 1. 
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reference to Mark. Nothing, however, could be weaker 
than such a conclusion from such an indication. The 
phrase in the Homily presents a very marked variation 
from the passage in Mark. ‘The “all things” (wdvra) of 
the Gospel, reads: ‘‘ The mysteries of the kingdom of the 
heavens” (77s Trav ovpavav Baorreias 7a pvoTHpia) in 
the Homily. The passage in Mark iv. 11, to which 
Dr. Westcott does not refer, reads 76 puaripiov ths 
Bacvreias rod Geod. There is one very important matter, 
however, which our Apologist has omitted to point out, 
and which, it seems to us, decides the case—the context 
in the Homily. The chapter commences thus: “And 
Peter said: Weremember that our Lord and Teacher, 
as commanding, said to us: ‘Guard the mysteries for 
me, and the sons of my house.’ Wherefore also he ex- 
plained to his disciples privately,” &c.| And then comes 
our passage. Now, here is a command of Jesus, in,im- 
mediate connection with which the phrase before us is 
quoted, which does not appear in our Gospels at all, and 
which clearly establishes the use of a different source. 
The phrase itself which differs from Mark, as we have 
seen, may with all right be referred to the same un- 
known Gospel. 

It must be borne in mind that all the quotations which 
we have hitherto examined are those which have been 
selected as most closely approximating to passages in our 
Gospels. Space forbids our giving illustrations of the 
vast number which so much more widely differ from 
parallel texts in the Synoptics. We shall confine our- 
selves to pointing out in the briefest possible manner 


1 Kat 6 Tlérpos- Mepynpeba rou Kupiou npav cat Adarkddov, ds evtehAduevos, 
> cn, 4 , 3 \ \ ~ com “~ ow AaE x 
eirev Huiv’ Ta pvornpia euol Kat Trois viois Tov otkou pou muAdgare. K.T.A, 
Hom. xix. 20. 
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some of the passages which are persistent in their 
variations or recall similar passages in the Memoirs of 
Justin. The first of these is the junction in Hom. iii. 
55: “Let your yea be yea, your nay nay, for whatsoever 
is more than these cometh of the evil one.” The same 
saying is repeated in Hom. xix. with the sole addition of 
“and.” We subjoin the Greek of these, together with that 
of the Gospel and Justin with which the Homilies agree. 


Hom, i, 55. "Eorw Upay Td val vat rd ov of. 
Hom. xix. 2. "Eorw tpav To vat vat Kat Td od ov. 
Apol.i.16. "Earw dé tay rd val vai xa Td od ob. 
Matt. v. 37. "Eorw O€ 6 Adyos tay = vat:_ vat od o8, 


As we have already discussed this passage’ we need not 
repeat our remarks here. That this passage comes from 
a source different from our Gospels is rendered more 
apparent by the quotation in Hom. xix. 2 being preceded 
by another which has no parallel at all in our Gospels. 
‘‘ Ared elsewhere he said, ‘He who sowed the bad seed is the 
devil’ (O 8€ 73 Kaxdv oépwa oeipas éoriv 6 dud BoXdos?): 
and again: ‘ Give no pretext to the evil one.’? (Mz) dd7e 
apdpacw ro movypd-) But in exhorting he prescribes: 
‘Let your yea be yea,” &c. ‘The first of these phrases 
differs markedly from our Gospels; the second is not in 
them at all; the third, which we are considering, differs 
likewise in an important degree in common with Justin’s 
- quotation, and there is every reason for supposing that 
the whole were derived from the same unknown source.? 

In the same Homily, xix. 2, there occurs also the 
passage which exhibits variations likewise found in 
Justin, which we have already examined,* and now 
merely point out. ‘‘ Begone into the darkness without, 

1 Vol. i. p. 354, p. 376 f. ? Cf. Matt. xiii. 39. 


3 Of. Credner, Beitréige, i. p. 806; Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 
360. ‘Vol. i. p. 415 £. 
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which the Father hath prepared for the devil and his 
angels.”? The quotation in Justin (Dial. 76) agrees 
exactly with this, with the exception that Justin has 
Latrava instead of diaSddrkm, which is not important, 
whilst the agreement in the marked variation from the 
parallel in the first Gospel establishes the fact of a 
common source different from ours.” 

We have also already * referred to the passage in Hom. 
xvii. 4. “No one knew (€yvw) the Father but the Son, 
even as no one knoweth the Son but the Father and 
those to whom the Son is minded to reveal him.” This 
quotation differs from Matt. x1. 27 in form, in language, 
and in meaning, but agrees with Justin’s reading of the 
same text, and as we have shown the use of the aorist 
here, and the transposition of the order, were character- 
istics of Gospels used by Gnostics and other parties in 
the early Church, and the passage with these variations 
was regarded by them as the basis of some of their 
leading doctrines.* That the variation is not accidental, 
but a deliberate quctation from a written source, is proved 
by this, and by the circumstance that the author of the 
Homilies repeatedly quotes it elsewhere in the same 
form.® It is impossible to suppose that the quotations 
in these Homilies are so systematically and consistently 
erroneous, and the only natural conclusion is that they 
are derived from a source different from our Gospels, ® 


1 <¥qrdyere eis Td oxdros TO EE@repoy, & Nroiwacey 6 Tarp 7G StaBdd@ kat rots 
dyyédos atrov. Hom. xix. 2; cf. Matt. xxv. 41. 

2 Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, pp. 369, 233 f.; Credner, Beitrige, i. 
p. 211, p. 880; Mayerhoff, Hinl. petr. Schr., p. 245 f. 

3 Vol. 1. p. 402 ff 

4 Treneus, Adv. Heer., iv. 6, §§ 1, 3, 7; cf. vol. 1. p. 406 f 

5 Flom. xvii. 4, 6, 7, 8, 13, 20. 

6 Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 201 ff, 351; Credner, Beitrige, i. 
p. 210 f., 248 f., 314, 3830; Mayerhof’, Hinl. petr. Schr., p. 245; Zeller, 
Die Apostelgesch., p. 48; Buur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 576. 
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Another passage occurs in Hom. ili. 50: “ Wherefore 
ye do err, not knowing the true things of the Scriptures ; 
and on this account ye are ignorant of the power of 
God.” This is compared with Mark xu. 24:' “Do ye 
not therefore err, not knowing the Scriptures nor the 
power of God?” 

Hom. it. 50. MARK XII. 24. 

Ava Tovro mAavacbe, pr eiddTes Ta Od Sid rovro mAavacde pr Eciddres 
ddnO} rdv ypahSv, ob elvexev dyvoeitre | Tas ypapas pyndé thy Ovvapuy Tov 
Tiy Suvapty Tov Ceov. Qecod ; 

The very same quotation is made both in Hom. 11 51 
and xviii. 20, and in each case in which the passage is 
introduced it isin connection with the assertion that there 
are true and false Scriptures, and that as there are in the 
Scriptures some true sayings and some false, Jesus by 
this saying showed to those who erred by reason of the 
false the cause of their error. There cannot be a doubt 
that the author of the Homilies quotes this passage from 
a Gospel different from ours, and this is demonstrated 
both by the important variation from our text and also 
by its consistent repetition, and by the context in which 
it stands.” 

Upon each occasion, also, that the author of the 
Homilies quotes the foregoing passage he likewise 
quotes another saying of Jesus which is foreign to our 
Gospels : “‘ Be ye approved money-changers,” yiveode 
tpameliror ddxiuow.® The saying is thrice quoted without 
variation, and each time, together with the preceding 
passage, it refers to the necessity of discrimination 
between true and false sayings in the Scriptures, as 
for instance: “ And Peter said: If, therefore, of the 


1 Cf. Matt. xxii. 29, which is still more remote. 
2 Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 365. 
5 Hom. ii. 51, ii. 50, xvii. 20. 
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Scriptures some are true and some are false, our Teacher 
rightly said: ‘Be ye approved money-changers, as in 
the Scriptures there are some approved sayings and some 
spurious.”? This is one of the best known of the 
apocryphal sayings of Jesus, and it is quoted by nearly 
all the Fathers,? by many as from Holy Scripture, and 
by some ascribed to the Gospel of the Nazarenes, or 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews. There can be 
no question here that the author quotes an apocryphal 
Gospel. 

There is, in immediate connection with both the pre- 
ceding passages, another saying of Jesus quoted which 
is not found in our Gospels: “ Why do ye not discern 
the good reason of the Scriptures?” ‘‘ Ava ri ov voeire 
TO evdoyoy TaV ypadar ;”* This passage also comes from 
a Gospel different from ours,®> and the connection and 
sequence of these quotations is very significant. 

One further illustration, and we have done. We find 
the following m Hom. ii. 55: “And to those who 
think that God tempts, as the Scriptures say, he said : 
‘The evil one is the tempter,’ who also tempted him- 
self.”® This short saying is not found in our Gospels. 

1 Hom. u. dl. 

2 Apost. Constit., 11. 36; cf. 37; Clem. Al., Strom., 1. 28, § 1773, ef. i. 
4,§ 15, vi. 10, § 81, vi. 15, § 90; Origen, in Joan. T. xix., vol. iv. 
p- 289; Epiphanius, Hoor., xliv. 2, p. 382; Hieron., Ep. ad Mimerv. et 
Alex., 119 (al. 152); Comm. in Ep. ad Ephes., iv.; Grabe, Spicil. Patr., 
i. p. 18 f., 3826; Cotelerius, Patr. Ap., 1. p. 2471.5; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. 
N. T., u. p. 424. 

3 Credner, Beitriige, 1. p. 326 £.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 369 ; 
De Wette, Hinl. N. T., p. 115, anm. f. 

4 Hom. i. 50. 

5 Oreduer, Beitrige, i. p. 326; Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 365; 
De Wetée, Hinl. N. T., p. 115, anm. f.; Cotelerius, Not. ad Clem. Hom., 
iu. 50. 

6 Tois S€ olopévors Sri 6 Oeds wetpacer, os ai pagal Aéyovew en’ ‘O movnpds 
gor 6 wetpatwv, 6 kai avrov weipdoas. Hom, in. 55. 
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It probably occurred in the Gospel of the Homilies 
in connection with the temptation of Jesus. It is not 
improbable that the writer of the Epistle of James, 
who shows acquaintance with a Gospel different from 
ours,! also knew this saying.” We are here again directed 
to the Ebionite Gospel. Certainly the quotation is 
derived from a source different from our Gospels.* 

These illustrations of the evangelical quotations in the 
Clementine Homilies give but an imperfect impression of 
the character of the extremely numerous passages which 
occur in the work. We have selected for our examina- 
tion the quotations which have been specially cited by 
critics as closest to parallels in our Gospels, and have 
thus submitted the question to the test which was most 
favourable to the claims of our Synoptics. Space forbids 
our adequately showmg the much wider divergence 
which exists in the great majority of cases between 
them and the quotations in the Homilies. To sum up 
the case: Out of more than a hundred of these quota- 
tions only four brief and fragmentazy phrases really 
agree with parallels in our Synoptics, and these, we 
have shown, are either not used in the same context as 
in our Gospels or are of a nature far from special to 
them. Of the rest, all without exception systematically 
vary more or less from our Gospels, and many in their 
variations agree with similar quotations in other writers, 
or on repeated quotation always present the same pecu- 
harities, whilst others, professed to be direct quotations 
of sayings of Jesus, have no parallels in our Gospels at 
all. Upon the hypothesis that the author made use of 
our Gospels, such systematic divergence would be per- 


1 Of, ch. v. 12. 2 Of. ch. 1. 13. 
3 Credner, Beitiage, 1. p. 306; FZilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 339, 
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fectly unintelligible and astounding. On the other 
hand, it must be remembered that the agreement of a 
few passages with parallels in our Gospels cannot prove 
anything. The only extraordinary circumstance is that 
even using a totally different source, there should not 
have been a greater agreement with our Synoptics. But 
for the universal inaccuracy of the human mind, every 
important historical saying, having obviously only one 
distinct original form, would in all truthful histories 
have been reported in that one unvarying form. The 
nature of the quotations in the Clementine Homilies 
leads to the inevitable conclusion that their author 
derived them from a Gospel different from ours. The 
source of the quotations is never named throughout the 
work, and there is not the faintest indication of the 
existence of our Gospels. These circumstances render 
the Clementine Homilies, in any case, of no evidential 
value as to the origin and authenticity of the canonical 
Gospels. This mere fact, in connection with a work 
written a century and a half after the establishment of 
Christianity, and abounding with quotations of the dis- 
courses of Jesus, is in itself singularly suggestive. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the author of the 
Homilies has no idea whatever of any canonical writ- 
ings but those of the Old Testament, though even with 
regard to these some of our quotations have shown that 
he held peculiar views, and believed that they con- 
tained spurious elements. There is no reference in the 
Homilies to any of the Epistles of the New Testament.' 

One of the most striking pomts in this work, on the 
other hand, is its determined animosity against the 

1 Westcott, On the Canon, p. 252, note 2; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, 


p- d7. 
Vou, IL, D 
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Apostle Paul. We have seen that a strong anti-Pauline 
tendency was exhibited by many of the Fathers, who, 
like the author of the Homilies, made use of Judeo- 
Christian Gospels different from ours. In this work, 
however, the antagonism against the “ Apostle of the 
Gentiles” assumes a tone of peculiar virulence. There 
cannot be a doubt that the Apostle Paul is attacked in 
this religious romance, as the great enemy of the true 
faith, under the hated name of Simon the Magician, 
whom Peter follows everywhere for the purpose of 
unmasking and confuting him. He is robbed of his 
title of ‘‘ Apostle of the Gentiles,” which, together with 
the honour of founding the Church of Antioch, of 
Laodiczea, and of Rome, is ascribed to Peter. All that 
opposition to Paul which is implied in the Epistle to the 
Galatians and elsewhere? is here realized and exag- 
gerated, and the personal difference with Peter to which 
Pafal refers® is “videned into the most bitter animosity. 
In the Epistle of Peter to James which is prefixed to 
the Homilies, Peter says, in allusion’ to Paul: “For 
some among the Gentiles have rejected my lawful 
preaching and accepted certain lawless and foolish 


1 Baur, Paulus, 1. p. 97 ff, 148, anm. 1, p. 250; K. G. d. 3 erst. 
Jabrh., p. 87 f., 93, anm.1; Tiibinger Zcitschr. f. Th., 1831, h. 4, p. 186f; 
Dogmengesch. I., 1. p. 155; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 286 f.; 
Gfrorer, Allg. K. G., 1. p. 257 ff; Hilgenfeld, Die Clem. Recogn. u. Hom., 
p. 319; Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol., 1869, p. 353 ff.; Der Kanon, p. 11 f.; 
A. Kayser, Roy. de Théol., 1851, p. 142 f.; ZLechler, Das apost. u. nachap. 
“Aeit., p. 457 f., p. 500; Mansel, The Gnostic Heresies, 1878, p. 231; 
Héville, Lissais de Crit. Relig., 1860, p. 35 f.; Renan, St. Paul, 1869, p. 303, 
note 8; feuss, Hist. du Canon, p. 63, note 1; &itschi, Entst. altk. Kirche, 
p. 277 ff. ; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugn., p. 57; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., 
i. p. 872 ff.; Uhihorn, Die Homilien, u. s. w., 1854, p. 297; Volkmar, 
Theol. Jahrb., 1856, p. 279 f.; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 252, note 2; 
Zeller, Apostelgeschichte, p. 158 f. 

* 1 Cor. i. 11, 12; 2 Cor. xi. 18, 20 f£.; Philip. i. 15, 16. 

* Gal. ii. 11; cf. 1 Cor. i. 11, 12. 
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teaching of the hostile man.”! First expounding a 
doctrine of duality, as heaven and earth, day and night, 
life and death,? Peter asserts that in nature the greater 
things come first, but amongst men the opposite is the 
case, and the first is worse and the second better. He 
then says to Clement that it 1s easy according to this 
order to discern to what class Simon (Paul) belongs, “who 
came before me to the Gentiles, and to which I belong 
who have come after him, and have followed him as 
light upon darkness, as knowledge upon ignorance, as 
health upon disease.”* He continues: “If he had been 
known he would not have been believed, but now, not 
being known, he is wrongly believed ; and though by his 
acts he is a hater, he has been loved; and although an 
enemy, he has been welcomed as a friend; andthough he is 
death, he has been desired as a saviour; and though fire, 
esteemed as hoht ; and though a deceiver, he is listened 
to as speaking the truth.” There is much more of this 
acrimonious abuse put into the mouth of Peter® The 
indications that it,is Paul who is really attacked under 
the name of Simon are much too clear to admit of doubt. 
In Hom. xi. 35, Peter, warning the Church against false 
teachers, says: “ He who hath sent us, our Lord and 
Prophet, declared to us that the evil one ; 
announced that he would send from amongst his fol- 
lowers apostles’ to deceive. Therefore above all remember 
to avoid every apostle, or teacher, or prophet, who first does 
not accurately compare his teaching with that of James 


1 Fipist. Petri ad Jacobum, § 2. Canon Westcott quotes this passage 
with the observation, ‘‘ There can be no doubt that St. Paul is referred 
to as ‘the enemy.’”’ On the Canon, p. 252, note 2. 

2 Hom. ii. 15. 3 Ib., u. 16. 4 Tb., u. 17. 

° 1b., u. 18. 6 Cf. Hom. in. 59; vu. 2, 4, 10, 11. 

7 We have already pointed out that this declaration is notin our Gospels. 


DE 
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called the brother of my Lord, and to whom was 
confided the ordering of the Church of the Hebrews 
in Jerusalem,” &c., lest this evil one should send a false 
preacher to them, ‘‘as he has sent to us Simon preaching 
a counterfeit of truth in the name of our Lord and 
disseminating error.” Further on he speaks more 
plainly still. Simon maintams that he has a truer 
appreciation of the doctrines and teaching of Jesus 
because he has received his inspiration by supernatural 
vision, and not merely by the common experience of the 
senses,? and Peter replies: “If, therefore, our Jesus 
indeed appeared to you in a vision, revealed himself, and 
spoke to you, it was only as an irritated adversary. 
. . . . But can any one through visions become 
wise in teaching? And if you say: ‘It is possible, 
then wherefore did the Teacher remain and dis- 
course for a whole year to us who were awake? And 
how can we believe your story that he appeared to 
you? And in what manner did he appear to you, when 
you hold opinions contrary to his teaching? But if 
seen and taught by him for a single hour you became 
his apostle :? preach his words, mterpret his sayings, love 
his apostles, oppose not me who consorted with him. 
For you have set yourself up against me who am a firm 
rock, the foundation of the Church. If you were not 
an opponent you would not calumniate me, you would 
not revile my teaching in order that, in declaring what 
I have myself heard from the Lord, I may not be 
believed, as though I were condemned. . . . But 


1 Hom. xi. 35; cf. Galat. 1. 7 ff. 2 7b., xvu. 13 ff. 

* Cf. 1 Cor. ix. 1 ff. ‘Am I notan Apostle P have I not seen Jesus 
our Lord?” Cf, Galat. i. 1; i. 12, “For neither did I myself receive it 
by man, nor was I taught it, but by revelation of Jesus Christ.” 
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if you call me condemned, you speak against God who 
revealed Christ to me,’”? &. This last phrase: “If you 
call me condemned” (*“H ei xateyvwopevoy pe héyers) is 
an evident allusion to Galat. 1. 11: “I withstood him 
to the face, because he was condemned” (ort cateyvoo- 
HEVOS HV). 

We have digressed to a greater extent than we 
intended, but it is not unimportant to show the 
general character and tendency of the work we have 
been examining. The Clementine Homilies,—written 
perhaps about the end of the second century, which 
never name or indicate a single Gospel as the source 
of the author’s knowledge of evangelical history, whose 
quotations of sayings of Jesus, numerous as they are, 
systematically differ from the parallel passages of our 
Synoptics, or are altogether foreion to them, which 
denounce the Apostle Paul as an impostor, enemy of the 
faith, and disseminator of false doctrine, and therefore 
repudiate his Hpistles, at the same time equally ignoring 
all the other wrftings of the New Testament, — can 
scarcely be considered as giving much support to any 
theory of the early formation of the New Testament 
Canon, or as affording evidence even of the existence of 
its separate books. 


2. 


Amone the writings which used formerly to be 
ascribed to Justin Martyr, and to be published along 
with his general works, is the short composition com- 
monly known as the “Epistle to Diognetus.” The 
ascription of this composition to Justin arose solely from 


1 Hom a XVU s 1 9 e 
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the fact that in the only known MS. of the letter there jg 
an inscription Tod abrod apds Avoyynrov which from its 
connection was referred to Justin.’ The style and con- 
tents of the work, however, soon convinced critics that it 
could not possibly be written by Justin,? and although it 
has been ascribed by various isolated writers to Apollos, 
Clement, Marcion, Quadratus, and others, none of these 
euesses have been seriously supported, and critics are 

almost universally agreed in confessing that the author 
of the Epistle is entirely unknown. 

Such being the case, it need scarcely be said that the 
ditticulty of assigning a date to the work with any 
degree of certainty is extreme, if it be not absolutely 
impossible to do so. This difficulty, however, is in- 
creased by several .circumstances. The first and most 
important of these is the fact that the Epistle to Diog- 
netus is neither quoted nor mentioned by any ancient 

& * e 
writer, and consequently there is no external evidence 
whatever to indicate the period of its composition.® 
Moreover, it is not only anonymous btit incomplete, or, at 
least, as we have it, not the work of a single writer. At 
the end of Chapter x. a break is indicated, and the two 

1 Otto, Ep. ad Diognetum, &c., 1852, p. 11 f. 

* Bawr, Dogmengesch. I., i. p. 255; Gesch. chr. Kircho, i. p. 373: 
Bunsen Analecta Ante-Nic., i. p. 103 f.; Christianity and Mankind, i. 
p. 170 f.; Credner, Boitriige, i. p. 50; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 399; 
Donelson, Tlist. Chr. Lit. and Doetr., uu. p. 188 is Ewald, Gesch. 
Volkes Isr., vii. p. 251; Gueriche, I’buch K. G., p. 152; C.D. a. Gross- 
heim, De ep. ad Diogn. Comm., 1828 ; Tollenberg, Der Br. ad Diogn., 
1853; Hilgenfeld, Die: ap. Vater, p. 1, of. 9f.; Kayser, Rov. de Théol., xiii. 
1856, p. 258 1.5 Kirchhofer, Quellonsamml., p. 36, anm.1; Méhler, Ueb. 
d. Br. an Diogn. Werke, 1839, i. p. 19 ff.; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 289; 
Scholten, Dic alt. Zougnisse, p. 101; Tischendorf, Wann wurden, U. 8. W., 
p. 40; Lillemont, Mém. ecel., tom. i. pt. 1, p. 366, 493, note 1; Westcott, 


On the Canon, p. 74 f.; Zeller, Dic Apostelgesch., p. 80. 


3 Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., ii. p. 126; Kirchhofer, Quellen- 
samml. p. 36, anm. 1. 
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concluding chapters are unmistakably by a different and 
later hand.’ It is not singular, therefore, that there 
exists a wide difference of opinion as to the date of the 
first ten chapters, although all agree regarding the later 
composition of the concluding portion. It is assigned 
‘to various periods between about the end of the first 
quarter of the second century to the end of that century,? 
whilst others altogcther denounce it as a modern forgery.® 
Nothing can be more insecure in one direction than the 
date of a work derived alone from internal evidence. 
Allusions to actual occurrences may with certainty prove 
that a work could only have been written after they had 
taken place. ‘The mere absence of later indications in 
an anonymous Epistle only found in a single MIS. of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century, however, and which 
may have been and probably was written expressly in 


1 Credner, Der Kanon, p. 69 f., 67, 76; Davidson, Introd. NaT., it. 
p. 8389; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., i. p. 142; Hweld, Geek, 
V. Isr., vi. p. 251, anm. 1; Hilyenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 1; Ofte, Just. 
Mart., u. p. 201 n.; Zruss, Gesch. N. T., p. 290; JFestcott, On the Canon, 
p. 7d. 

7 ¢AD.117. TWestcctt, On the Canon, p. 76. A.D. 120—130, Ewald, 
Gesch. V. Isr., vil. p. 252. Between Hadrian and Marc. Aurel. Kayser, 
Rey. de Théol., xiit. 1856, p. 258. An elder contemporary of Justin. Tis- 
chendorf, Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 40. A.D. 1833—135, Otte, De Ep. ad 
Diogn., 1845; Bunsen, Chr. and Mankind,i. p.170. A.D.185, Reuss, Gesch. 
N. T., p. 289. a.p. 140, Credner, Der Kanon, p. 59; cf. Beitrige, 1. p. 
50. After A.D. 170, Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 101. Hardly befure 
A.D. 180, Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 899. filgenfeld excludes it from 
the 2nd century. Dio ap. Viter, p.9f. Zeller considers it of no value, 
even if it contained quotations, on account of its late date. Die Apostel- 
gesch., p. 51; Theol. Jahrb., iv. p. 619 f. Zahn dates it between A.D. 
2950—310, Gott. Gel. Anz. 18738, 3, 5, 10 f. 

3 Donaldson is inclined to consider it cither a forgery by H. Stephanus 
the first editor, or, more likely, a composition by Greeks who came over 
to Italy when Constantinople was threatened by the Turks. Hist. Chr. 
Lit. and Doctr., ii. p. 141 f. So also Overbeck decides it to be a fictitious 
production written after the time of Constantine ; Ueb. d. pseudojust. Br. 
an Diognet. Programm. 1872. 
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imitation of early Christian feeling, cannot furnish any 
solid basis for an early date. It must be evident that 
the determination of the date of this Epistle cannot 
therefore be regarded as otherwise than doubtful and 
arbitrary. It is certain that the purity of its Greek and 
the elegance of its style distinguish it from all other 
Christian works of the period to which so many 
assign 16.7 | 

The Epistle to Diognetus, however, does not furnish any 
evidence even of the existence of our Synoptics, for it is 
admitted that it does not contain a single direct quota- 
tion from any evangelical work.? We shall hereafter 
have to refer to this Epistle in connection with the fourth 
Gospel, but in the meantime it may be well to add that 
in Chapter xi, one of those it will be remembered 
which are admitted to be of later date, a brief quotation 
is mace from 1 Cor. vi. 1, introduced merely by the 
words, 6 dadéatohos héyeu. 

1 Scholten, Die ali. Zeugnisse, p. 102; Dunvidson, Introd. N. T., ii. 
p. 399; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., eli. p. 184 {3 Bwadtd, 
Gesch. V. Isr., vil. p. 253; IWestcoté, On the Canon, p. 7+ f.; Kayser, * 
Rev. de Théol., xiii. 1836, p. 257. 

* Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 50; Muyser, Rov. de Théol., 1856, p. 257; 
Reuss, Hist. du Canon, p. 40 f.; Scholten, Die alt. Acugnisse, p. 102; 


Lischendorf, Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 40; Westcott, On the Canon, 
p. 78. 
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CHAPTER VI 
BASILIDES—VALENTINUS. 


We must now turn back to an earlier period aud 
consider any evidence regarding the Synoptic Gospels 
which may be furnished by the so-called heretical 
writers of the second century. The first of these who 
claims our attention is Basilides, the founder of a system 
of Gnosticism, who lived in Alexandria about the year 
125 of our era.' With the exception of a very few bricf 
fragments,? none of the writings of this Gnostic have 
been preserved, and all our information regarding them 
is therefore derived at second-hand from ecclesiastical 
writers opposed to him and his doctrines, and their 
statements, especialy where acquaintance with, and the 
use of, the New Testament Scriptures are assumed, must 
be received with very great caution. ‘The uncritical and 
inaccurate character of the Fathers rendered them pecu- 
liarly liable to be misled by foregone devout conclusions. 

Kusebius states that Agrippa Castor, who had written 
a refutation of the doctrines of Basilides, “ Says that he 
had composed twenty-four books upon the Gospel.” 

1 Husebius, H. E., iv. 7, 8,9; Baur, Gesch. chr. K., 1. p. 196; David- 
son, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 8883; Gueriche, Wbuch K. G., 1. p. 182; Lechler, 
Das ap. und nachap. Zeit., p. 498; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 64; 
Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. 8s. w., p. 50. From A.D. 117 to 138, 
Mansel, The Gnostic Heresies, p. 145. 

2 Grabe, Spicil. Patr., u. p. 39 ff, 65 ff. 


wt if é 
3 Syoly atrov els pév TO evayyéAtov Téegoapa mpods Tols etkoot CuvTagat BiBria. 


I. E., iv. 7. 
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This is interpreted by Tischendorf, without arguinent, 
and in a most arbitrary and erroneous manner, to imply 
that the work was a commentary upon our four 
canonical Gospels; a conclusion the audacity of which 
can scarcely be exceeded. This is, however, almost 
surpassed by the treatment of Canon Westcott, who 
writes regarding Basilides: “It appears, moreover, that 
‘he himself published a Gospel—a ‘ Life of Christ’ as it 
would perhaps be called in our days, or ‘The Philosophy 
of Christianity ’?—but he admitted the historic truth of 
all the facts contained in the canonical Gospels, and used 
them as Scripture. For, im spite of his peculiar opinions, 
the testimony of Basilides to our ‘acknowledged’ books 
is comprehensive and clear. In the few pages of his 
writings which remain there are certain references to the 
Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Luke, and St. John,”* &c. 
Now in making, in such a manner, these assertions: in 
totally ignoring the whole of the discussion with regard 
to the supposed quotations of Basilices in the work com- 
monly ascribed to Hippolytus and the adverse results of 
learned criticism: in the unqualified assertions thus 
made and the absence cither of explanation of the facts 
or the reasons for the conclusion : this statement must 
be condemned in the strongest manner as unworthy 
of a scholar, and only calculated to mislead readers 
who must generally be ignorant of the actual facts of 
the case. 

We know from the evidence of antiquity that Basilides 
made use of a Gospel, written by himself it is said, but 
certainly called after his own name* An attempt has 


1 Wann wurden, u.s. w.,p. dif. 


* These names are pure inyentions of Dr. Westcott’s fancy, of course. 
3 On the Canon, p. 235 f. 


+ Ausus fuit et Basilides scribere Evangelium et suo illud nomine titu- 
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been made to explain this by suggesting that perhaps 
the Commentary mentioned by Agrippa Castor may have 
been mistaken for a Gospel;! but the fragments of that 
work which are still extant? are of a character which 
precludes the possibility that any work of which they 
formed a part could have been considered a Gospel.? 
Various opinions have been expressed as to the exact 
nature of the Gospel of Basilides. Neancer affirmed it 
to be the Gospel according to the Hebrews which he 
brought from Syria to Eeypt ;* whilst Schneckenburger 
held it to be the Gospel according to the Hgyptians.® 
Others believe it to have at least been based upon one or 
other of these Gospels. There seems most reason for 
the hypothesis that it was a form of the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, which we have found so generally in use 
amongst the Fathers. 

We have already quoted the passage in which 
Eusebius states, on the authority of Agrippa Castor, 
whose works are no longer extant, that Basilides had 


i] 


lare. Origen, Hom.i.in Lucam. Ausus estetiam Basilides Evangelium 
scribere quod dicitur secundum Basilidem. Ambros., Comment in Luc. 
Proem. Hieron., Prof. in Matt.; cf. Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 37; Gesch. 
N. T. Kanon, p. 11; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, vii. p. 568; Davidson, Introd. 
N. T., il. p. 389; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 414, anm. 3, p. 475; 
Neudecker, Hinl. N. T., 1840, p. 85 f.; Schott, Isagoge, p. 23; Scholten, 
Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 64. 

1 Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 414, anm. 3; Zischendorf, Wann 
wurden, u. 8. w., p. 52, anm. 1; JVestcot?, On the Canon, p. 245 f., note 
4; Gfrorer, Allg. K. G., i., p. 340, anm.***; Nicolas, Mt. sur les Ey. 
Apocr., p. 134. 

* Grabe, Spicil. Patr., ii. p. 39 f., 65 ff; Clemens Al., Strom., iy. 12. 

3 Dr. Westcott admits this. On the Canon, p. 258, note 4. 

4 Gnost. Syst., p. 84; ef. K.G., 1843, 1. p. 709, anm.2; Nicolas, Et. sur 
les Ey. Apoer., p. 13. 

> Ueb. d. Ey. d. Aigypt., 18384; cf. Gieseler, Entst. schr. Evv., 
p. 19. 

6 Gieseler, Entst. schr. Evv., p. 19; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, vill. p. 568; 
Cf. Fabricius, Cod. Ap. N, T., 1. p. 343, note m. 
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composed a work in twenty-four books on the Gospel 
(7d ebayyéhov), and we have mentioned the unwarranted 
inference of Tischendorf that this must have been 
a work on our four Gospels. Now, so far from de-. 
riving his doctrines from our Gospels or other New 
Testament writings or acknowledging their authority, 
Basilides on the contrary professed that he received his 
knowledge of the truth from Glaucias, “the interpreter 
of Peter,” whose disciple he claimed to be,’ and he thus 
sets Gospels aside and prefers tradition.2 In men- 
tioning this fact Canon Westcott says: “At the same 
time he appealed to the authority of Glaucias, who, as 
well as St. Mark, was ‘an interpreter of St. Peter.’ 
Now we have here again an illustration of the same mis- 
leading system which we have already condemned, and 
shall further refer to, in the introduction after “Glaucias” 
of the words “ who as well as St. Mark was ‘an inter- 
preter of St. Peter.’” The words m italics are the gra- 
tuitous addition of Canon Westcott himself. The posi- 
tive form given to Clement's simple mention of the 
claim made by Basilides, and the introduction of the 
words: ‘‘as well as St. Mark,” cannot fail to convey to 
general readers an Impression regarding Basilides which 
is not warranted by the facts of the case. Dr. Westcott 
can scarcely intend himself to affirm that Glaucias, of 
whom nothing whatever is known, actually was, with 
Mark, ‘ an interpreter of Peter, 4 but added to his other 


eee kadrep 6 Bactheions kav Travxytay éreypadnra Siddoxador, ws 
avyotiow avrol, tov Tlérpov éppyvea. Clemens Al., Strom., vil. 17, § 106. 

* Credner, Beitrage, 1. p. 87; Gfrérer, Allg. K. G., i. p. 840; Scholten, 
Die ult. Zeugnisse, p. 64; cf. Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 568. 

* On the Canon, p. 235. 

4 ‘We may add that the “Saint” inserted before Peter neither belongs 


to Clement nor to Basilides, but is introduced into the quotation by Dr. 
Westcott. 
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extraordinary and unqualified statements, these touches 
seem to complete a portrait which no one acquainted 
with the real circumstances could recognize as that of 
Basilides the heretic. 

Basilides also claimed to have received from a certain 
Matthias the report of private discourses which he had 
heard from the Saviour for his special imstruction.’ 
Agrippa Castor further stated, according to Eusebius, 
that in his é&;ynrexa Basilides named Barcabbas and 
Barcoph (Parchor?) as prophets, as well as invented others 
for himself who never existed, and claimed their authority 
for his doctrines? With regard to all this Canon 
Westcott writes: “Since Basilides lived on the verge of 
the apostolic times, it is not surprising that he made 
use of other sources of Christian doctrine besices the 
canonical books. The belief in Divine Inspiration was 
still fresh and real,”’* &. It is apparent, however, that 
Basilides, in basing his doctrines on these Apocryphal 
books as inspired, and upon tradition, and in having a 
special Gospel calked after his own name, which, there- 
fore, he clearly adopts as the exponent of his ideas of 
Christian truth, absolutely ignores the canonical Gospels 
altogether, and not only does not offer any evidence for 
their existence, but proves that he did not recognize any 
such works as of authority. Therefore there is no ground 

' Baowdelidns roivuy cat “Ioidwpos, 6 BacideiSov mais yynoios Kal pabyrns, 
acl eipnxévat Mardiay avrois Mbyous amoxpudous, ovs ikovee mapa TOU TwTHpos 
kat idiay didaybeis. Hippolytus, Refut. Omn. Heer., yi. 20; ed. Duncker 
et Schneidewin, 1839. . 

? Isidorus, his son and disciple, wrote a commentary on the prophecy of 
Parchor (Clem. Al., Strom., vi. 6, § 53), in which he further refers to the 
‘* prophecy of Cham.” Of. Neander, Allg. K. G., 18438, ii. p. 703 ff 

Sk. mpopnras S€ éavT@ dvopdoa BapxaBBav xat Bapxod kai Gdovs 


avurdpkrous Twas éavtdé cvotnodpevoy, w.7.r. Huseb., H. E., iv. 7. 
* On the Canon, p. 255. 
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whatever for Tischcndorf’s assumption that the com- 
mentary of Basilides “on the Gospel ” was written upon 
our Gospels, but that ideais on the contrary negatived in 
the strongest way by all the facts of the case." The per- 
fectly simple interpretation of the statement is that long 
ago suggested by Valesius,” that the Commentary of Basi- 
lides was composed upon his own Gospel,? whether it was 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews or the Egyptians. 
Moreover, it must be borne in mind that Basilides used 
the word “Gospel” in a peculiar technical way. Hu1p- 
polytus, in the work usually ascribed to him, writing of 
the Basilidians and describing their doctrines, says: 
“When therefore it was necessary, he (4) says, that we, 
the children of God, should be revealed, in expectation 
of whose revelation, he says, the creation groaned and 
travailed, the Gospel came into the world, and passed 
through every principality and power and dominion, and 
every name that is named.”* “The Gospel, therefore, 
came first from the Sonship, he says, through the Son, 
sitting by the Archon, to the Archon, and the Archon 
learnt that he was not the God of all things but be- 
gotten,’> &&. “The Gospel, according to them, is the 
knowledge of supramundane matters,”® &e. This may not 


1 Davidson, Introd. N. T.,u. p. 889; Scholten, Dic alt. Zougnisse, p. 64 ; 
Credner, Der Kanon, p. 24. 

2 Cf. Labricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 348, not. m. 

3 Neudecker, Hinl. N. 'L., p. 85; Nicolus, Tt. 
p. 134. 

4 *Eret oby eee droxadupoyva, pyoiv, nas ta réxva rod Oeod, rept dv éoré- 
vake, pynoiv, 7 xriows kal Gdiwer, dmrexSeyoueryn THY droKddupuy, WOE TO evaryyéAtov 
ets Tov Koopoy, kat SundOe Ouck maons apxns Kai éEovoias Kai kupirntos Kai wavrds 
dviparos ovopaConevor, k.T.A. LTippolytus, Refut: Omn. Hoeor., vil. 25. 

° "HAGev ody TO ebayyéAov mparov amd ris vidrnros, gyoi, ba rod mapaka- 
Onpévov TS pyovts viow mpods Tov UipyovrTa, Kai ~uabev 6 tipywv, Ort odK AY Beds 
trav dav, adn’ iy yevyntos, KTA. Lb., vl. 26; cf. 27, &e. 

6 Evayyéhuov éoti kar abrovs 7 Toy UmepKoo ploy yvdous, KTA. LO., vil. 27. 


sur les ly. Apocer., 
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be very intelligible, but it is sufficient te show that “the 
Gospel” in a technical sense! formed a very important 
part of the system of Basilides. Now there is nothing 
whatever to show that the twenty-four books which he 
composed ‘‘on the Gospel” were not in elucidation of 
the Gospel as technically understood, by him, illustrated 
by extracts from his own special Gospel and, from the 
tradition handed down to him by Glaucias and Matthias. 

The emphatic assertion of Canon Westcott that Basi- 
lides, “admitted the historic truth of all the facts con- 
tained in the canonical Gospels,” is based solely upon 
the following sentence of the work attributed to Hippo- 
lytus. “Jesus, however, was generated according to these 
(followers of Basilides) as we have already said.2 But 
when the generation which has already been declared had 
taken place, all things regarding the Saviour, according 
to them, occurred in like manner as they have been 
written in the Gospel.”* There are, however, sevéral 
important points to be borne in mind in reference to this 
passage. The statement in question is not made in con- 
nection with Basilides himself, but distinctly in reference 
to his followers, of whom there were many in the time 
of Hippolytus and long after him. It is, moreover, a 
general observation the accuracy of which we have no 
‘ means of testing, and upon the correctness of which 
there is no special reason to rely. The remark, made at 
the beginning of the third century, however, that the 
followers of Basilides believed that the actual events of 
the life of Jesus occurred in the way in which they have 


1 Canon Westcott admits this technical use of the word, of course. On 
the Canon, p. 255 f., note 4. 
- ? He refers to a mystical account of the incarnation. 

°*O 8€ “Incods yeyévnrar kar’ adrovs os mpoeipneapev. Teyevnuevns &é ris 
yevérews ths mpodedprapevys, yéyove mavta dSpolws kat’ avTovs Ta mepl Tod 

ai e 3 “~ 3 , é . 

TwTNPOS ws Ev Tos evayyedios yéyparra:. Hinpolutus, Ref. Omn. Heer., 
vu. 27. ‘ 
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been written in the Gospels, is no proof whatever that 
either they or Basilides used or admitted the authority 
of our Gospels. The exclusive use by any one of the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, for instance, would be 
perfectly consistent with the statement. No one who 
considers what is known of that Gospel, or who thinks 
of the use made of it in the first half of the second 
century by perfectly orthodox Fathers before we hear 
anything of our Gospels, can doubt this. The passage 
is, therefore, of no weight as evidence for the use 
of our Gospels. Canon Westcott is himself obliged to 
admit that in the extant fragments of Isidorus, the son 
and disciple of Basilides, who “imaintained the doctrines 
of his father,’ he has “ noticed nothing bearig on the 
books of the New Testament.’”? On the supposition that 
Basilides actually wrote a Commentary on our Gospels, 
and used them as Scripture, it is mdeed passing strange 
that we have so little evidence on the point. 

We must now, however, examine in detail all of the 
quotations, and they are few, alleged fo show the use of 
our Gospels, and we shall commence with those of 
Tischendorf. The first passage which he pots out is 
found in the Stromata of Clement of Alexandria. Tisch- 
endorf guards’ himself, in reference to these quotations, 
by merely speaking of them as “ Basilidian” (Basili- 
dianisch),? but it might have been more frank to have 
stated clearly that Clement distinctly assigns the quota- 
tion to the followers of Basilides (ot 6€ dé Baot\etdov),? 
and not to Basilides himself* The supposed quotation, 
therefore, however surely traced to our Gospels, could 


1 On the Canon, p. 257, 7 ‘Wann wurden, u. &. w., p. 51. 

® Of dé dé Bactteidou rudopévay haci rev drogrédev py Tore duewwdy éoTt 
TO py) yapely arroxpivacba Néyovet roy KUpuy, KT. Strom., i. 1, § 1. 

* Canon Westcott docs not refer to this quotation at all. 
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really not prove anything in regard to Basilides. The 
passage itself compared with the parallel in Matt. xix. 
11, 12, 1s as follows :— 


StTroM. 11.1, § 1. MatTr. xrx. 11, 12. 
They say the Lord answered: v.11. But he said unto them: 
All men cannot receive this saying. All men cannot receive this saying, 
but only they to whom it is given. 


For there are some who are’ y.12. For there are eunuchs 
eunuchs from birth, others by con- ' which were so born from their 
straint (are made so). _ mother’s womb: and there are 


eunuchs which were made eunuchs 
by men, &c. &c. 


Od waves ywpodat Tov Adyov TovTOY, Ov mavres ywpovow Tov Adyov ToUTOY, 
oN \ » ~ ¢ . 3 -~ ¢ by > e , . oN \ 2 ~ 
Elol yap EvvodyoL, ol pev Ex yeveTys, OL GAN ois Sédorat’ eioivy yap EvvovxoL 
\ 3 3 v f 
dé €& avayxnes. oirives Ex KotAlas pyntpds éyevunOnoay 


of ‘ ~ o 
| OUT@S, Kal elo ebvoOvyoL oLTEVES EvYOU- 


| yi noay ind rav dvopdrov, K.7.d. 
Now this passage in its affinity to, and material varia- 
tion from, our first Gospel might be quoted as evidence 
for the use of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, but it 
is simply preposterous to point to it as evidence for the 
use of Matthew. Apologists in their anxiety to grasp 
at the faintest analogies as testimony seem altogether to 
ignore the history of the creation of written Gospels, and 
to forget the very existence of the woddoi of Luke.’ 

The next passage referred to by Tischendorf? is one 
cuoted by Epiphanius? which we subjoin in contrast 
\ ith the parallel in Matt. vil. 6 :— 


_ FUER. XXIV. 6. } Marv. vir. 6. 
And therefore he said: | 
Cast not ye pearls before swine,| Give not that which is holy unto 
neither give that which is holy _ dogs, neither cast ye your pearls 
unto dogs. | before swine, lest they trample 
them under their feet, and turn 
again and rend you. 
My Bddyre rods papyapiras éumpoo- Mi) dare rd Gytov rois Kuoiv, pndé 


bev TOY xolpey, pnde ddre TO aytov TOL Badnre Tous papyapiras UL@V €L.77 poo = 
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Here again the variation in order is just what one 
might have expected from the use of the Gospel accord- 
ine to the Hebrews or a similar work, and there is no 
indication whatever that the passage did not end here, 
without the continuation of our first Synoptic. What is 
still more important, although Tischendorf does not 
mention the fact, nor otherwise hint a doubt than by the 
use again of an unexplained description of this quotation 
as  Basilidianisch” instead of a more direct ascription of 
it to Basihdes himself, this passage is by no means 
attributed by Epiphanius to that heretic. It is intro- 
duced into the section of his work directed against the 
Basilidians, but he uses, hike Clement, the indefinite 
dyoi, and as in dealing with all these heresies there is 
continual interchange of reference to the head and the 
later followers, there 1s no certainty who is referred to in 
these quotations, and in this instance nothing to indicate 
that this passage is ascribed to Basilides himself His 
name is mentioned in the first line of the first chapter of 
this “heresy,” but not again before this dynoi occurs 
in chapter v. Tischendorf does not claim any other 
quotations. 

Canon Westcott states: “In the few pages of his 
(Basilides’) writings which remain there are certain 
references to the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Luke,”? &c. 
One might suppose from this that the “ certain” 
references occurred in actual extracts made from his 
works, and that the quotations therefore appeared set in 
a context of lis own words. ‘Tis impression is 
strengthened when we read as an introduction to’ the 
instances : “The following examples will be sufhicient to 
show his method of quotation.” ? The fact is, however, 

peer —-On the Canon, 1.256. mee 
| “et TOV KUPLOY, K.T.A. 
‘hig quotation a 







note 3, 
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that these examples are found in the work of Hippolytus, 
in an epitome of the views of the school by that writer 
himself, with nothing more definite than a subjectless 
déyot to indicate who is referred to. The only examples 
Canon Westcott can give of these “certain references” 
to our first and third Synoptics, do not show his 
“method of quotation” to much advantage. The first is 
not a quotation at all, but a mere reference to the Magi 
and the Star. ‘But that every thing, he says (¢yc%), 
has its own seasons, the Saviour sufficiently teaches when 
he says: . . . and the Magi having seen the star, 
&e. This of course Canon Westcott considers a reference 
to Matt. ii. 1, 2, but wé need scarcely point out that this 
falls to the ground instantly, if it be admitted, as it must 
be, that the Star and the Magi may have been mentioned 
in other Gospels than the first Synoptic. We have already 
seen, when examining the evidence of Justin, that this 
is the case. The only quotation asserted to be taken from 
Luke is the phrase: “The Holy Spirit shall come upon 
thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow 
thee,”? which agrees with Luke 1 34 ‘This again is 
introduced by Hippolytus with another suljectless “he 
says,’ and apart from the uncertainty as to who “he” is, 
this is very unsatisfactory evidence as to the form of the 
quotation in the original text, for it may easily have 
been corrected by Hippolytus, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in the course of transfer to his pages. We have 
already met with this passage as quoted by Justin from 
a Gospel different from ours, and this again would lead 
us to the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 


IY 


1 "Ori de, hyoiv, Exactoy idious exer xaipovs, ikavos 6 owTyp héywv’ ... . Kar 
of payo. roy dorépa reOeapevor. Hippolytus, Ref. Omn. Heer., vil. 27. 
2 “a e > 4 24 ¢ ‘ 4 € ? > , 
TIvetpa Gywov emeAcvoerat emt o€, cai duvapus wpiorov émiokidoet cot. 
Hippolytus, Ref. Omn, Heer., vii, 26. 
¥ 2 
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As we have already stated, however, none of the 
quotations which we have considered are directly referred 
to Basilides himself, but they are all introduced by the 
utterly vague expression, “he says,” (dyot) without any 
subject accompanying the verb. Now it is admitted 
that writers of the time of Hippolytus, and notably 
Hippolytus himself, made use of the name of the founder 
of a sect to represent the whole of his school, and applied 
to him, apparently, quotations taken from unknown and 
later followers. The passages which he cites, therefore, 
and which appear tu indicate the use of Gospels, instead 
of being extracted from the works of the founder himself, 
in all probability were taken from writings of Gnostics 
of his own time. Canon Westcott himself admits the 
possibility of this, in writing of other carly heretics. 
He says: “The evidence that has been collected from 
the documents of these primitive sects is necessarily 
somewhat vaoue. It would be more satisfactory to 
know the exact position of their authors, and the precise 
date of their being composed. It is just possible that 
Hippolytus made, use of writings which were current in 
his own time without further examination, and trans- 
ferred to the apostolic age forms of thought and 
expression which had been the growth of two, or even of 
three generations.”? So much as to the reliance to be 
placed on the work ascribed to Huippolytus. It is 
certain, for instance, that in writing of the sect of 

1 Zeller, Theol. Jahrb., 1853, p. 148 ff.; Die Apostelgesch., p. 63 f. ; 
Volkmar, Theol. Jahrb., 1854, p. 108 ff.; Hippolytus, u. d. rom. Zeit- 
genossen, 1855, p. 167; Der Ursprung, p. 70 f.; Scholten, Die alt. Zeug- 
nisse, p. 65 f.; Das Ey. n. Johan., p. 427; Rump, Rev. de Théol., 1867, 
p. 17 ff; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 388 ff; LHdlyenfeld, Die Kvan- 
gelion, p. 345 f., anm. 5; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 287; J. J. Tayler, The 


Fourth Gospel, 1867, p. 57; ZLuthardt, Der johann. Ursprung d. viert. 
Ey., 1874, p. 85 f. 7 On the Canon, p. 252. 
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Naaseni and Ophites, Hippolytus perpetually quotes 
passages from the writings of the school, with the 
indefinite dyci,! as he likewise does in dealing with the 
Peratici,?, and Docete,? no individual author being 
named; yet he evidently quotes various writers, passing 
from one to another without explanation, and making 
use of the same unvarying ¢yoi. In one place,* where 
he has “the Greeks say,” (daciv ot "Ednves) he gives, 
without further indication, a quotation from Pmdar.® A 
still more apt instance of his method is that pointed out 
by Volkmar,® where Hippolytus, writing of “ Marcion, or 
some one of his hounds,” uses, without further explana- 
tion, the subjectless dyct to introduce matter from the 
later followers of Marcion.? Now, with regard to 
Basilides, Hippolytus directly refers not only to the 
heretic chief, but also to his disciple Isidorus and all 
their followers’ (kat “Iotdwpos Kat mas 6 TovTwv yopds) 
and then proceeds to use the indefinite “he says,” 
interspersed with references in the plural to these 
heretics, exhibiting the same careless method of quota- 
tion, and leaving the same complete uncertainty as to 
the speaker's identity as in the other cases mentioned.9 
On the other hand, it has been demonstrated by 


1 Hippolytus, Ref. Omn. Heer., v. 6 ff. 

2 Ib., v. 16, 17. 3 7b., viii. 9, 10. 4 1b., ve 7. 

> Hippol., Ref. Omn. Heer. ed. Duncker et Schneidewin not. in loc., 
p. 134 ; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 64 f. ; Zeller, Theol. Jahrb., 1853, 
p- 149 f.; Davidson, Introd. N. T., u. p. 389. 

6 Theol. Jahrb., 1854, p. 108 ff. ; Der Ursprung, p. 70. 

7 Hippolytus, Ref. Omn. Heer., vil. 30; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, 
p. 66. 

8 Hippolytus, tb., vii. 20; cf. 22. 

9 Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 65; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 71 f., 
anm.; Theol. Jahrb., 1854, p. 108 f.; Rumpf, Rev. de Théol., 1867, 
p- 18 f.; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 383; Zeller, Theol. Jahrb., 1853, 
p. 148 ff. 
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Hilgenfeld, that the gnosticism ascribed to Basilides by 
Hippolytus, in connection with these quotations, is of a 
much later and more developed type than that. which 
Basilides himself held,! as shown in the actual fracments 
of his own writings which arc still extant, and as 
reported by Irenzeus,? Clement of Alexandria,? and the 
work ‘“ Adversus omnes Heereses,”’ annexed to the 
“ Preescriptio hereticorum” of Tertullian, which is 
considered to be the epitome of an carlier work of 
Hippolytus. The fact probably is that Hippolytus derived 
his views of the doctrines of Basilides from the writings of 
his later followers, and from them made the quotations 
which are attributed to the founder of the school.4 In any 
case there is no ground for referrmg these quotations 
with an indefinite @yct to Basilides himself. 

Of all this there is not a word from Canon Westcott,® 
but he ventures to speak of “the testimony of Basilides to 

c e 
our ‘acknowledged’ books,”’ as “comprehensive and clear.”® 
We have seen, however, that the passages referred to 
have no weight whatever as evidence for the use of our 

1 Thilgenfeld, Theol. Jahrb., 1856, p. 86 1f., 786 ff; Die jiid. Apok., 
1857, p. 287 ff; Aecitschr. wiss. Theol, 1862, p. 452 ff 3 Volkmar, Tlip- 
polytus u. d. rim. Acitgenossen, p. 167; ZAeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1860, 
p. 295 ff; Der Ursprung, p. 70; Scholten, Die alt. Zougnisse, p. 66; Lipsius, 
Der Gnosticismus. Ersch. u. Gruber’s Allg. Eneyclop., 1, sect. 71, 
1860, p. 90, 152; Guericke, buch I. G., 1. p. 1843 Zundert, Zeitschr. 
luth. Theol., 1855, h. 2, 1856, h. 1, 33 Zuthurdt, Der johann. Urspr. 
d. viert. Iiv., 1874, p. 85 f. The following differ from the view taken by 
Ililgenfeld: Bur, Die chr. Kirche 3 erst. Jahrh., p. 187 f.; Theol. Jahrb., 
1856, p. 121 ff; Bunsen, Wippolytus u. s. Zeit., 1852, i. p. 65 ff; 
Jucobi, Basilides Phil. Gnost. ex. ILyppolyti lib. nuper reperto illustr., 
1852; Uhthorn, Das Basilidianische System, u. s. w., 1855. 

2 Ady. Hreer., i. 2+. 3 Stromata, vi. 3. 

* Scholten, Dic alt. Zengnisse, p. 66; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 69 ff. ; 
Rumpf, Rey. de Théol., 1867, p. 18 ff; Duvidson, Introd. N. T., i 
p. 888 ff; Zeller, Apoustelgesch., p. G5 f.; Theol. Jahrb., 1853, p. 148 ff. 


§ And very little froin Tischendorf. 
® On the Canon, p. 256. 
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Synoptics. The formule (as 7d elpnyévov to that com- 
pared with Luke 1 35, and as yéypanra, 7 ypady 
with references compared with some of the Epistles) 
which accompany these quotations, and to which Canon 
Westcott points as an indication that the New Testament 
writings were already recognized as Holy Scripture,’ 
need no special attention, because, as it cannot be shown 
that the expressions were used by Basilides himself at 
all, they do not come into question. If anything, how- 
ever, were required to complete the evidence that these 
quotations are not from the works of Basilides himself, 
but from later writings by his followers, it would be the 
use of such formule, for as the writings of pseudo- 
Ionatius, Polycarp, Justin Martyr, Papias, Hegesippus, 
and others of the Fathers m several ways positively 
demonstrate, the New Testament writings were not 
admitted, even amongst orthodox Fathers, to the rank of 
Holy Scripture, untila very much later period. 


2. 


Much of what has been said with regard to the claim 
which is laid to Basilides, by some apologists, as a 
witness for the Gospels and the existence of a New 
Testament Canon, and the manner in which that claim 
is advanced, likewise apphes to Valentinus, another 
Guostic leader, who, about the year 140, came from 
Alexandria to Rome and flourished till about a.p. 160.3 


1 On the Canon, p. 256. 

> Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 69; Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 65, 
anm. 8; Theol. Jahrb., 1853, p. 148. 

3 Trenceus, Adv. Heer., ii. 4,§3; Husebius, H. E., iv. 11; Baur, Gesch. 
chr. Kirche, i. p. 196; Auger, Synops. Ev. Proleg., p. xxxv.; Bleek, Einl. 
N. T., p. 227; Creduer, Beitriige, i. p. 88; Davidson, Introd. N. T., u. 
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Very little remains of the writmgs of this Gnostic, and 
we gain our only knowledge of them from a few short 
quotations in the works of Clement of Alexandria, and 
some doubtful fragments preserved by others. We shall 
presently have occasion to refer more directly to these, 
and need not here more particularly mention them. 
Tischendorf, the sclf-constituted modern Defensor fidei, 
asserts, with an assurance which can scarcely be cha- 
racterized otherwise than as an unpardonable calculation 
upon the ignorance of his readers, that Valentinus used 
the whole of our four Canonical Gospels. ‘T’o cdo him full 
justice, we shall as much as possible give bis own words ; 
and, although we sct aside systematically all discussion 
regarding the fourth Gospel for separate treatment here- 
after, we must, in order to convey the full sense of Dr. 
Tischendorf’s proceeding, commence with a sentence 
regarding that Gospel. Refernng to a statement of 
Irenseus, that the followers of Valentinus made use of 
the fourth Gospel, Tischendorf continues: “ Hippolytus 
confirms and completes the statement-of Ircneeus, for he 
quotes several expressions of John, which Valeutinus 
employed. This most clearly occurs in the case of John 
x. 8; for Hippolytus wnites: ‘ Because the prophets and 
the law, according to the doctrine of Valentinus, were 
only filled with a subordinate and foolish spirit, Valen- 
tinus says: On account of this, the Saviour says: All 
who came before me were thieves and robbers.’ Now 


p. 390; Guericke, Wbuch K. G., 1. p. 18k; Scholten, Dic alt. Aougnisse, 
p. 67; Meuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 243; Zischendor/, Wann wurden, u. s. w., 
p- £3; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 258 f.; Munse/, The Gnostic Heresies, 
1875, p. 166. 

1 HHilgenfeld, Geitschr. wiss. Theol., 1865, p. 329. 

* Die Angabe des Ivcuiius bestirkt und vervollstindigt Hippolytus, 
denn cr fiihrt cinzelue Johanneische Ausspriiche an, welche Valentin 
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this, to begin with, is a practical falsification of the text 
of the Philosophumena, which reads: “Therefore all 
the Prophets and the Law spoke under the influence of 
the Demiurge, a foolish God, he says, (they themselves 
being) foolish, knowmg nothing. On this account, he 
says, the Saviour saith: All who came before me,” &c. 
ke.) There is no mention whatever of the name of 
Valentinus in the passage, and, as we shall presently 
show, there is no direct reference in the whole chapter 
to Valentinus himself. The mtrocuction of his name in 
this manner into the text, without a word of explana- 
‘lon, is highly reprehensible. It is true that in a note 
Lischendorf gives a closer translation of the passage, 
without, however, any explanation; and here again he 
adds, in parenthesis to the “says he,” “namely, Valen- 
tinus.” Such a note, however, which would probably be 
unread by a majority of readers, does not rectify the 
impression conveyed by so positive and emphatic an 
assertion as is conveyed by the alteration in the text, 
Tischendorf continues: “And as the Gospel of John, 
so also were the other Gospels used by Valentinus. 
According to the statement of Ireneus (I. 7, § 4), he 
found the said subordinate spirit, which he calls Demiurge, 
Masterworker, emblematically represented by the Centurion 
of Capernaum (Matt. vill. 9, Luke vii. 8); in the dead 
and resuscitated daughter of Jairus, when twelve years old, 


benutzt hat. Am deutlichsten geschieht dies mit Joh. x. 8 ; denn Hip- 
polytus schreibt: Weil die Propheten und das Gesctz, nach Valentins 
Lehre, nur yon einem untergeordneten und thérichten Geiste erfiilt waren, 
so sagt Valentin: Jiben deshalb spricht der Erldser: Alle die vor mir 
gekommen sind, sind Diebe und Morder gewesen.” Wann wurden, u. s. W., 
p. 44. 

1 lavres otv of mpopyrat kai 6 vopos éXdAnoav awd Tov Snptoupyov, popod 
A€yet Oeov, popot ovdey eiddres. Ata todro, pyoi, Ayer 6 gorhp’ TLdvres, etd. 


Hippolytus, Ref. Onin. Heer., vi. 35. 
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(Luke viii. 41), he recognized a symbol of his ‘ Wisdom’ 
(Achamoth), the mother of the Masterworker (I. 8, § 2); 
in like manner, he saw represented in the history of the 
woman who had suffered twelve years from the bloody 
issuc, and was cured by the Lord (Matt. ix. 20), the. 
sufferings and salvation of his twelfth primitive 
spirit (Aceon) (I. 3, § 3); the expression of the Lord 
(Matt. v. 18) on the numerical value of the iota (‘the 
smallest letter’) he applied to his ten eons in repose.” ! 
Now, in every instance where Tischendorf here speaks 
of Valentinus by the singular “he,” Irenzeus uses the 
plural “they,” referrmg not to the original founder of 
the sect, but to his followers in his own day, and the 
text is thus again in every instance falsified by the pious 
zeal of the apologist. In the case of the Centurion : 
“they say” (A€yovor) that he is the Demiurge ;? “ they 
declare” (diyyovvrat) that the daughter of Jairus is the 
type of Achamoth ;? “they say” (Aéyovor) that the 
apostasy of Judas points to the passion in connection with 
the twelfth seon, and also the fact that Jesus suffered in 
the twelfth month after his baptism ; for they will have 
it (Bovhovrar) that he only preached for one year. The 
case of the woman with the bloody issue for twelve years, 
and the power which went forth from the Son to heal 
her, “they will have to be Horos” (eivas d€ ravrny tov 
"Opov Pehovow)* In like manner they assert that the 
ten seons are indicated (onpatver Par éyovor) by the 
letter “Tota,” mentioned in the Saviour’s expression, 
Matt. v. 18.2 At the end of these and numerous other 
similar references In this chapter to New Testament 


1 Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 4 ff 
2 Trenceeus, Adv. Ifoor., i. 7, § 4. 4 7b., i. 


3, § 3. 
3 Tb., i. 8, § 2. 5 1b., 1. 3, § 2. 
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expressions and passages, Iveneeus says: “ Thus they 
interpret,” &c. (€punvedovow eipzola).' The plural 
“they” is employed throughout. 

Tischendorf proceeds to give the answer to his state- 
ment which is supposed to be made by objectors. “They 
say: all that has reference to the Gospel of John was 
not advanced by Valentinus himself, but by his dis- 
ciples. And in fact, m Ireneus, ‘they—the Valen- 
tinlans—say, occurs much oftener than ‘he—Valentinus 
—says. But who is there so sapient as to draw the line 
between what the master alone says, and that which the 
disciples state without in the least repeating the 
master ?”? ‘Tischencorf solves the difficulty by referring 
everything indiscriminately to the master. Now, in reply 
to these observations, we must remark im the frst place 
that the admission here made by ‘Tischendorf, that 
Irenzeus much more often uses “they say” than “he 
says ” is still quite disingenuous, inasmuch as Invariably, 
and without exception, lrenseus uses the plural in con- 
nection with the texts in question. Secondly, it is quite 
preposterous to argue that a Gnostic, writing about A.D. 
185 —195, was not likely to use arguments which were 





never thought of by a Gnostic, writing at the middle of 
the second century. At the end of the century, the 
writings of the New Testament had acquired considera- 
tion and authority, and Gnostic writers had therefore a 
reason to refer to them, and to endeavour to show that 
they supported their peculiar views, which did not exist 
at all at the time when Valentinus propounded his 
system. Tischendorf, however, cannot be allowed the 
benefit even of such a doubt as he insinuates, as to what 
belongs to the master, and what to the followers. Such 


1 Treneus, Adv. Heer., 1. 3, § 4. 2 Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. to. 
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doubtful testimony could not establish anything, but it is 
in point of fact also totally excluded by the statement of 
Trenzeus himself. 

In the preface to the first book of his great work, 
Trenzeus clearly states the motives and objects for which 
he writes. He says: “I considered it necessary, having 
read the commentaries (vroprijpacr) of the discuples of 
Valentinus, as they call themselves, and having had per- 
sonal intercourse with some of them and acquired full 
knowledge of their opinions, to unfold to thee,” &., and 
he gocs on to say that he mtends to set forth “the 
opinions of those who are now teaching heresy ; I speak 
particularly of the followers of Ptolemzeus, whose system 
is un off-shoot of the school of Valentinus.”’ Nothing 
could be more explicit than this statement that [renzeus 
neither intended nor pretended to write upon the works 
of Valentinus himself, but upon the commentaries of his 
followers of his own time, with some of whom he had 
had personal intercourse, and that the system which he 
intended to attack was that actually being taught in his 
day by Ptolemeus and his school, the off-shoot from 
Valentinus. <All the quotations to which Tischendorf 
refers are made within a few pages of this explicit 
declaration. Immediately after the passage about the 
Centurion, he says: “such is their system” (rovadvrns 
S¢ THs UToPecews ad’THv ovons), aud three lines below 
he states that they derive their views from unwritten 


sources (€€ aypadav avaywookovres).2 The first direct 
1. . dvaykaiov yynodpny, évruyav Trois trouynpace TOV, OS avTot A€éyovcw, 
Ovarevrivov pabnradyv, éviois O€ avrdy xat cupBarov, cai xaradraBdpevos Thy 
younvy avTey, pnvicat col, KA... . THY Te yuopny adrav Tay viv mapadi- 
Sackdvtav, Aéyo 57) Tdv mept TlroNepaiov, aravOicpa obcay THe Ovadrertivor 
oxorys, KA. SLrenceus, Adv. ITeer. Prief., i. § 2. 
> Yb., Adv. Hver., 1. 8, § 1. 
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reference to Valentinus does not occur until after these 
quotations, and is for the purpose of showing the 
variation of opinion of his followers. He says: “ Let us 
now see the uncertain opinions of these heretics, for there 
are two or three of them, how they do not speak alike of 
the same things, but contradicted one another in facts 
and names.” Thén he continues: “ For the first of them, 
Valeutinus, having derived his principles from the so- 
called Gnostic heresy, and adapted them to the peculiar 
character of his school declared this:” &c, &e! And 
after a brief description of his system, in which no Scrip- 
tural allusion occurs, he goes on to compare the views of 
the rest, and in chap. xu. he returns to Ptolemzeus and 
his followers (O Iltoheratos, Kat ob avy avT@, K.7.X.). 

In the preface to Book 11, he again says that he has 
been exposing the falsity of the followers of Valentinus 
(qui sunt a Valentino) and will proceed to establish what 
he has advanced ; and everywhere he uses the plural 
“they,” with occasional direct references to the followers 
of Valentinus (quisunt a Valentino).2 The same course 
is adopted in Book i, the plural being systematically 
used, and the same distinct definition introduced at 
intervals. And again, in the preface to Book iv. he 
recapitulates that the preceding books had been written 
against these, ‘qui sunt a Valentino” (§ 2). In fact, it 
would almost be impossible for any writer more fre- 


1 "TS@pev viv kal THY TovT@Y AoTaTOY yyvapnv, Svo mov Kal TpL@y Svrev, Tas 
mept Tay a’tayv ov Ta atra héyouvow, adAa Trois mpdypuace kal Tots évdpacwy 
évavtia amopaivoyrar. ‘O pev yap mparos amd ts Aeyonévns Tvworixis alpéceas 

x > 5S > ww “~ , , > ~ y 
ris apyas eis iStoy yapaxrnpa SidacKxadeiov peOapudoas Ovaderrivos, ovrws 
éEnpopdpynoev, xt. Lrenceus, Adv. Heor., 1. 11, § 1. 

2 As, for instance, 1. 16, § 4. 

2 For instance, ‘‘Secundum autem eos qui sunt a Valentino,” iii. 11, 
§ 2. ‘“‘Secundum autem illos,” § 3; ‘‘ab omnibus illos,” § 3. ‘‘Hi autem 
qui sunt a Valentino,” &c., § 7, ib. § 9, &e. &e. 
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quently and emphatically to show that he is not, as he 
began by declaring, dealing with the founder of the school 
himself, but with his followers living and teaching at the 
time at which he wrote. 

Canon Westcott, with whose system of positively 
enunciating unsupported and controverted statements 

} we are already acquainted, is only slightly outstripped 

by the German apologist in his misrepresentation of the 

evidence of Valentinus. It must be stated, however, 
that, acknowledging, as no doubt he does, that Irenzus 
never refers to Valentinus himself, Canon Westcott passes 
over in complete silence the supposed references upon 
which Tischendorf relies as his only evidence for the use 
of the Synoptics by that Gnostic. He, however, makes 
the following extraordinary statement regarding Valen- 
tinus: “The fragments of lis writings which remain 
show the same natural and trustful use of Scripture as 
other Christian works of the same period ; and there is 
no diversity of character in this respect between the 
quotations given in Hippolytus aml those found in 
Clement of Alexandria. He cites the Epistle to the 
Ephesians as ‘Scripture, and refers clearly to the Gospels 
of St. Matthew, St. Luke, and St. John, to the Epistles 
to the Romans,”?! &c. 

We shall now give the passages which he points out 
in support of these assertions.? The first two are said to 
occur in the Stromata of the Alexandrian Clement, who 
professes to quote the very words of a letter of Valen- 
tinus to certain people regarding the passions, which are 
called by the followers of Basilides “the appendages of the 
soul.” The passage is as follows : “ But one only is good, 


' On the Canon, p. 259 f. 
2 1b., p. 260, note 2. 
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whose presence is the manifestation through the Son, and 
through him alone will the heart be enabled to become 
pure, by the expulsion of every evil spit from the 
heart. For many spirits dwelling in it do not allow it 
to be pure, but each of them, while in divers parts they 
riot there in unseemly lusts, performs its own works. And, 
it seems to me, the heart is somewhat like an inn. Jor 
that, also, is both bored and dug into, and often filled 
with the ordure of men, who abide there in revelry, and 
bestow not one single thought upon the place, secing it 
is the property of another. And in such wise is it with 
the heart, so long as no thought is given to it, being 
impure, and the dwelling-place of many demons, but as 
soon as the alone good Father has visited it, 1¢ is sanctified 
and shines through with heht, and the possessor of such a 
heart becomes so blessed, that he shall see God”?! <Ac- 
cording to Canon Westcott this passage contains two of the 
“clear references” to our Gospels upon which he bases‘his 
statement, namely to Matt. v. 8, and to Matt. xix. 17. 
Now it is clear that there is no actual quotation from 
any evangelical work in this passage from the Epistle 
of Valentinus, and the utmost for which the most 
zealous apologist could contend is, that there is a slight 
similarity with some words in the Gospel, and Canon 


1 Eis 6€ eotey ayabes, of mappnoia (Grabe—Spicil. Patr. i. p. 52—sugegests 
mapovoia, Which we adopt.) 7 1a rod viotd davépwois, cai bv adrod pdvov 
divaito av 7 xapdia Kabapa yevéobas mavros movnpov mveuparos éEwboupévov Tijs 
kapdias. mo\Ad yap évorxovrra ad’rn mvevpara otk éa Kabapetew, exacrov dé 

» ~ \ » e “~ WM ~ c] i 3 , 9 , 
avTa@y Ta idea exredet Epya TmohAax@s évuBpiCovTwy eniOvpiais ot mpoonkoveats. 
kat pot Ooxel Gpowy TL mdoxev ro mavdoxeio 7 Kapdia’ Kal yap éxeivo 

ww , “ ~ 
KaTatiTpatat Te Kal épuTrerat kal wohAdkis Kémpov tipmAara avOporav doedyas 
éupevdvtoy Kal unde play mpdvotay moLtoupéevay Tov xwpiov, kabdmep aAXoTpiov 
xabeaT&tos’ Tov Tpéroy TouTov Kai 7 Kapdia péxpt 17) mpovoias Tuyyavet, axaGap- 
> ~ > s ? f 3 \ \ of 7 > \ e 

Tos ovca, ToMAGY ovca Saydver oiknrnpiov, Ereday b€ émirKeynrar avTHy 6 

/ > rahe A ¢ f ‘ ‘ é “ oY a ¢ +4 
povos ayabos watnp, nyiaorat Kat pert Siaddpret, kal ovrw paxapiCerar 6 ¢yav 
THY To.auTHY Kapotay, Gre dyerat Tov Gedy. Clem. Al., Strom., u. 20, § 114. 
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Westcott himsclf does not venture to call them more 
than ‘ references.” That such distant coicidences should 
be quoted as the only evidence for the use of the first 
Gospel shows how weak is his case. At best such vague 
references could not prove anything, but when the 
passages to which reference is supposed to be made are 
examined, it will be apparent that nothing could be more 
unfounded or arbitrary than the claim of reference 
specially to our Gospel, to the exclusion of the other 
Gospels then existing, which to our knowledge contained 
both passages. We may, indeed, go still further, and 
affirm that if these coimeidences are references to any 
Gospel at all, that Gospel is not the canonical, but one 
different from it. 

The first reference alluded to consists of the following 
two phrases : “ But one only 1s good (els 6€ éoriv dyaGds). 

_ the alone good Father” (6 povos ayabds 
math). This is compared with Matt. xix. 17:} “Why 
askest thou me concernmg good? there is one that is 
good” (eis €orw 6 dyafds).2 Now the passage in the 
epistle, if a reference to any parallel episode, such as 
Matt. xix. 17, mdicates with certainty the reading : 
“One is good the Father” eis éorw dyabds 6 rarip. 
There is no such reading in any of our Gospels. But 
although this reading does not exist in any of the 
Canonical Gospels, it is well known that it did exist in 
uncanonical Gospels no longer extant, and that the 
passage was one upon which various sects of so-called 
heretics laid great stress. Irenaeus quotes it as one of 


1 Westcott, On the Canon, p. 260, note 2. 
* Mark x. 18, and Luke xvii. 18, are linguistically moro distant. 
“Why callest thou me good? There is none good but God only.’ oddets 


dyabos «i 7 eis 6 Beds, 
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the texts to which the Marcosians, who made use of 
apocryphal Gospels,! and notably of the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, gave a different colouring: eis éorw 
ayabos, 6 warjp.2 Epiphanius also quotes this reading 
as one of the variations of the Marcionites: ets éorw 
ayallds, 6 Oeds, 6 marHp.8 Origen, likewise, remarks that 
this passage is misused by some Heretics: “ Velut 
proprie sibi datum scutum putant (heeretici) quod dixit 
Dominus in Evangelio: Nemo bonus nisi unus Deus 
pater.”* Justin Martyr quotes the same reading from a 
source different from our Gospels,> eis éotw dyads o 
TaTHp pov, K7.r.,° and in agreement with the repeated 
similar readings of the Clementine Homilies, which 
likewise derived it from an extra canonical source,’ 
6 yap dyabds eis €otw, 6 waryp. The use of a similar 
expression by Clement of Alexandria,® as well as by 
Origen, only serves to prove the existence of the reading 
in extinct Gospels, although it is not found in any MS. 
of any of our Gospels. 

The second of the supposed references is more diffuse : 
“One is good and through him alone will the heart be en- 
abled to become pure (y Kapdia kabapa yevéo Oar) . . . 
but when the alone good Father has visited it, it is 
sanctified and shines through with Jight, and the pos- 
sessor of such a heart becomes so blessed, that he shall 
sec God” (kat otra pakapileras 6 eyav THY ToLAdTHY 


1 Adv. Iver., 1.20, § 1. 2 1b., 1. 20, § 2. 

3 Htphanutus, Wier, xli.; Schol. L. ed. Pet., p. 339. 

# De Principiis, 1. 2,$13; cf. do Orat., 15; Mxhort.ad Mart., 7; Contra 
Cols., v. 113 of Griesbuch, Symb. Crit., a. p. 805, 849, 388. 

5 THilyenfeld, Dio Wyy. Justin’s, p. 220 i; Creduer, Bottriige, i. 
p. 243 if. 6 Apol., i. 16. 

* Tlilyenfeld, Dio yy. Justin’s, p. 3862 £5 Creduer, Beitriigo, 1. p. 3821, 

8 Tfom., xvill. 1; 3. 

° ovdels dyabds, ef pr) 6 wrurnp pov, KA. Peodap., i. 8, § 72, of § Td; eds 
dyabds 6 marnp. Strom., vy. 10, § OL, 

VoL. II. ¥ 
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kapdiav, dtu dberar tov Oedv). This is compared? with 
Matthew v. 8: “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God” (wakdpor ot kaBapot 7H Kapdia, dru adrot 
Tov Dedy dpovrat), It might be argued that this is quite 
as inuch a reference to Psalm xxiv. 3-6 as to Matt. v. 8, 
but even if treated as a reference to the Sermon on the 
Mount, nothing is more certain than the fact that this 
discourse had its place in much older forms of the Gospel 
than our present Canonical Gospels,? and that it formed 
part of the Gospel according to the Hebrews and other 
evangelical writings in circulation in the early Church. 
Such a reference as this is absolutely worthless as evidence 
of special acquaintance with our first Synoptic. 

Tischendorf docs not appeal at all to these supposed 
references contained in the passages preserved by 
Clement, but both the German, andthe English apologist 
join in relying upon the testimony of Hippolytus,* with 
regard to the use of the Gospels by Valentinus, although 
it must be admitted that the former does so with greater 
fairness of treatment than Canon Westcott. Tischendort 
does refer to, and admit, some of the difficulties of the 
case, as we shall presently see, whilst Canon Westcott, as 
In the case of Basilides, boldly makes his assertion, anid 
totally ignores all adverse facts. The only Gospel 

1 TFestcott, On the Canon, p. 260, note 2. 

° Tiwald assigns it to the Spruchsammlung. Die drei erst. livy., p. 7. 

* The supposed reference to the Ep. to the Romans i. 20: ef. Clemwll, 
Strom., iv. 18, § 91, 92,is much moro distant than either of tho pre- 
ceding. It is not necessary for us to discuss it, but as Canon Woest- 
cott merely gives references to all of tho passages without quoting any of 
the words, a good strong assertion becomes a powerful argument, since 
few readers have the means of verifying its correctness. 

* By a misprint Canon Westcott ascribes all his roferences of Valon- 
tinus to the N. T., except threo, to tho extracts from his writings in the 


Stromata of Clemont, although he should havo indicated tho work of 
Tlippolytus. Cf. Ou the Canon, 1866, p. 260, note 2, 
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reference which ean be adduced even in the Philoso- 
phumena, exclusive of one asserted to be to the fourth 
Gospel, which will be separately considered hereafter, is 
advanced by Canon Westcott, for Tischendorf does not 
refer to it, but confines himself solely to the supposed 
reference to the fourth Gospel. The passage is the samc 
as one also imputed to Basilides: “The Holy Spirit 
shall come upon thee and the power of the Highest 
shall overshadow thee ;” which happens to agree with the 
words in Luke i. 35; but, as we have seen in connection 
with Justin, there 1s good reason for concluding that the 
narrative to which it belongs was contained in other 
Gospels! In this imstanee, however, the quotation is 
carried further and presents an important variation from 
the text of Luke. “The Holy Spirit shall come upon 
thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow 
thee; therefore the thing begotten of thee shall be called 
holy”? (616 76 yervaevov éx cov ayov KrynOyoerat). The 
reading of Luke is: “Therefore also the holy thing 
begotten shall be called the Son of God” (616 kat 76 
yevydpmevov ayvov KAnOyoeTat vios Oeov). It is probable 
that the passage referred to in connection with the 
followers of Basilides may have ended in the same way 
as this, and been derived from the same source. Nothing, 
however, can be clearer than the fact that this quotation, 
by whoever made, is not taken from our third Synoptic, 
inasmuch as there docs not cxist a single MS. which 
contains such a passage. We again, however, come to 
the question: Who really made the quotations which 
Hippolytus introduces so indefinitely ? 

We have already, in speaking of Basilides, pointed out 


1 C£ LMilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 141 ff 
2 ITippolytus, Adv. Haeor., vi. 35. 
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the loose manner in which Hippolytus and other early 
writers, in dealing with different schools of heretics, 
indifferently quote the founder or his followers without 
indicating the precise person quoted. This practice 1s 
particularly apparent in the work of Hippolytus when 
the followers of Valentinus are in question. Tischendorf 
himself is obliged to admit this. He says: “ Even though 
it be also incontestable that the author (Hippolytus) does 
not always sharply distineuish between the sect and the 
founder of the sect, does this apply to the present 
case ?”* He denies that it does m the instance to which 
he refers, but he admits the general fact. In the same 
way another apologist of the fourth Gospel (and as the 
use of that Gospel is maintained im consequence of a 
quotation in the very same chapter as we are now con- 
sidering, only a few lines higher up, both third and 
fourth are im the same position) is forced to admit: 
‘The use of the Gospel of John by Valentinus cannot 
so certainly be proved from our refutation-writing 
(the work of Hippolytus). Certainly in the statement 
of these doctrines it gives abstracts, which contain an 
expression of John (x. 8), and there cannot be any doubt 
that this is taken from some writing of the sect. But the 
apologist, in his expressions regarding the Valentinian 
doctrines, does not seem to confine himself to one 
and the same work, but to have alternately made use of 
different writmgs of the school, for which reason we 
cannot say anything as to the age of this quotation, and 
from this testimony, therefore, we mercly have further 
confirmation that the Gospel was carly? (?) uscd in the 


1 Wenn nun auch unbestreitbar ist, dass der Vorfasser nicht immor 
streng zwischen dor Sekte sondert und dem Urheber der Sckte, findct dics 
auf den vorlicgenden Fail Anwondung? Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 46. 

? Why’ ‘‘early’ ? sinco Hippolytus writes about A.p. 228. 
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School of the Valentinians,”! &c Of all this not a word 
from Canon Westcott, who adheres to his system of 
bare assertion. 

Now we have already quoted? the opening sentence 
of Book vi. 35, of the work ascribed to Hippolytus, in 
which the quotation from John x. 8, referred to above 
occurs, and ten lines further on, with another inter- 
mediate and equally indefinite “he says” (dyof), occurs 
the supposed quotation from Luke i. 35, which, equally 
with that from the fourth Gospel, must, according to 
Weizsicker, be abandoned as a quotation which can 
fairly be ascribecl to Valentinus himself, whose name is 
not once mentioned in the whole chapter. A few lines 
below the quotation, however, a passage occurs which 
throws much light upon the question. After explaining 
the views of the Valentinians regarding the verse: “The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee,” &c., the writer thys 
proceeds: ‘‘ Regarding this there is among them (avzois ) 
i ereat question, a cause both of schism and disscnsion. 
Aud hence their (atra@v) teaching has become divided, 
and the one teaching according to them (kar atrovs) is 
called Eastern (dvarokuxy) and the other Italian. They 
from Italy, of whom is Heracleon. and Ptolemeeus, 
say (baci) that the body of Jesus was animal, and on 
account of this, on the occasion of the baptism, the Holy 
Spirit ike a dove came down—that is, the Logos from 
the Mother above, Sophia—and became joined to the 
animal, and raised him from the dead. This, he says 
(pyot) is the declaration (7d eipnuévov),”—and here 
be it observed we come to another of the “clear refer- 








+} 
P] 


1 Weizsdécker, Unters. tib. d. evang. Gesch., 1864, p. 234. Cf. Luthurdt, 
Der johann. Urspr. viert. Hy. 1874, p. 88 f 
2 Vol. ii. p. 57, ‘* Therefore all the Prophets,” &e. 
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ences” which Canon Westcott ventures, deliberately and 
without a word of doubt, to attribute to Valcntinus 
himself,|—“ This, he says, is the declaration: ‘He who 
raised Christ from the dead shall also quicken your 
mortal bodies, ? that is animal. Tor the earth has 
come under a curse: ‘For dust, he says (dyer) thou art 
and unto dust shalt thou return’? On the other hand, 
those from the East (ot 8 ad dad ris dvarohys), of whom 
is Axionicus and Bardesanes, say (Aéyovow) that the 
body of the Saviour wag spiritual, for the Holy Spirit 
came upon Mary, that is the Sophia and the power of 
the Highest,’* &c. 

In this passage we have a good illustration of the 
mode in which the writer introduces his quotations with 
the subjectless “he says.” Here he is conveying the 
divergent opinions of the two parties of Valentimians, and 
explaming the peculiar doctrines of the Italian school 
“of whom is Heracleon and Ptolemeeus,” and he sud- 
denly departs from the plural “they” to quote the 
passage from Romans vin. 11, in support of their views 
with the simgular “‘he says.” Nothing can be more 
obvious than that “he” cannot possihly be Valentinus 
himself, for the schism is represented as taking place 

1 On the Canon, p. 260. 

2 Of. Rom. viii. 11. ‘Cf Gon. ii. 19. 

* Tlept tovrou (yrnows peyddy early adrois kat oxvopdrov Kat Supopas dqpoppy. 
Kai yéyovey evreddev 9 Sdackadia adrdy Suppnwévy, Kat Kedeirae i) wey dvarode!) 
tis Oiackadia Kar’ atrovs, 7 dé Iradewreey. Ob piév dard ris “Iradlas, Gy eoriv 
‘Hpakhéov kai Urodepaios, yuxixdy hace th wpa Tod “Incot -yeyovévar, cat duce 
TOUTO emi TOU Banticpatos Tb TVEtLA os TEepLaTEp@-KATEAHAVOE, TOUTéGTW Ldyos 
6 THs wnTpos avadev Tis codias, Kal yéyove TO WuytKd, Kat eyipyepKey abroy ek 
vexpav. Touro éori, dyot, 6 eipnuevor" “O eyeipas Xpiorov €k vexpar, Cworomoes 
kat ra Ota chpata bpadr, ifrot yuyxid. ‘OC yods yip tmd Karapay edndvOc. 
ty Yep, pyaty, €t, kat ets yay dredevon. Of Sad dd Ths dvarodjs eyovew, Op 
cory “A£iduixos kal “ApSnoudens, ore mvevpatixdy Fy TO capa Tod TOT Pos’ 


mvevpa yap dytov nAdev eri Tv Mapiav, rouréotw 4 aodia, Kai 4} Sdvamis Tub 
tWiorov, kt. Mippolytus, Rof. Omn. Ieer., vi. 35. 
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amongst his followers, and the quotation is evidently 
made by one of them to support the views of his 
party in the schism, but whether Hippolytus is quoting 
from Heracleon or Ptolemzeus or some other of the 
Ttalian’ school, there is no means of knowing. Of all 
this, again, nothing is said by Canon Westcott, who 
quietly asserts without hesitation or argument, that 
Valentinus himself is the person who here makes the 
quotation. 

We have already said that the name of Valcntinus 
does not occur once in the whole chapter (vi. 35) which 
we have been examining, and if we turn back we find 
that the preceding context confirms the result at which 
we have arrived, that the ¢dyot has no reference to the 
Founder himself, but is applicable only to some later 
member of his school, most probably contemporary with 
Ilippolytus. In vi. 21, Hippolytus discusses the heresy 
of Valentinus, which he traces to Pythagoras and Plato, 
but in Ch. 29 he passes from direct reference to the 
Founder to deal entirely with his school. This is so 
manifest, that the learned editors of the work of Hip- 
polytus, Professors Duncker and Schneidewin, alter the 
preceding heading at that part from “ Valentinus” to 
“Valentinian.” At the beginning of Ch. 29 Hip- 
polytus writes: “ Valentinus, therefore, and Heracleon 
and Ptolemeeus and the whole school of these (hereties) 

have laid down as the fundamental principle of 
their teaching the arithmetical system. For according 
to these,” &e. And a few lines lower down: “ There 
is discernible amongst them, however, considerable 
difference of opinion. For many of them, m order that 


1 The quotution from an Epistle to the Romans by the Italian school is 
wppropriate. 
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the Pythagorean doctrine of Valentinus may be wholly 
pure, suppose, &c., but others,” &c. He shortly after 
says that he will proceed to state their doctrmes as 
they themselves teach them (uvynpovevoavtes ws éxelwor 
didoKovew épodwev) He then continues: “ There is, 
he says (énot),” &. &c., quoting evidently one of these 
followers who want to keep the doctrine of Valentinus 
pure, or of the “ others,” although without naming him, 
and three lines further on again, without any preparation, 
returning to the plural “they say ” (Adyovot) and so on 
through the following chapters, “he says” alternating 
with the plural, as the author apparcntly has im view 
something said by individuals or merely expresses general 
views. In the Chapter (34) preceding that which we 
have principally been examining, Hippolytus begins by 
referring to “the Quaternion according to Valentinus,”’ 
but after five lines on it, he continues : “ This is what 
they say: tatrd éorw &@ éyovow,’' and then govs 
on to speak of “their whole teaching” (rnv race 
avTav dwackadiav), and lower down he distinctly sets 
himself to discuss the opinions of the school m the 
plual: “Thus these (Valeutinians) subdivide the 
contents of the Pleroma,” &c. (ovrws ottot, «.7.d.), and 
continues with an occasional “according to them” (kar’ 
avtovs) until, without any name being mentioned, he 
makes use of the indefinite “he says” to mtroduce the 
quotation referred to by Canon Westcott as a citation by 
Valentinus himself of “the Epistle to the Ephesians as 
Seripture.”? “This is, he says, what is written in 
Scripture,” and there follows a quotation which, it may 
merely be mentioned as Canon Westcott says nothing of 
it, differs considerably from the passage in the Epistle 
Iv. 34. 2 On the Canon, p. 260. 
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il, 14—18. Immediately after, another of Canon West 
cott’s quotations from 1 Cor. 1.14, 1s given, with the 
same indefinite “ he says,” and in the same way, without 
further mention of names, the quotations in Ch. 35 
compared with John x. 8, and Luke i. 35. There 1s, 
therefore, absolutely no ground whatever for referring 
these dnot to Valentinus himself; but, on the contrary, 
Hippolytus shows in the clearest way that he is dis- 
cussing the views of the latcr writers of the sect, and 
it is one of these, and not the Founder himself, whom in 
lus usual indefinite way he thus quotes. 

We have been forced by these bald and unsupported 
assertions of apologists to go at such length into these 
questions at the risk of being very wearisome to our 
reacers, but it has been our aim as much as possible to 
make no statements without placing before those who 
are interested the materials for forming an intelligent 
opmion. <Any other course would be to mect mere asser- 
tion by simple denial, and it is only by bold and unsub- 
stantiated statements which have been simply and in good 
faith accepted by ordinary readers who have not the 
opportunity, if they have even the will, to test their 
veracity, that apologists have so long beld their ground. 
Our results regarding Valentinus so far may be stated as 
follows: the quotations which without any explanation 
are so positively aud disingenuously imputed to Valun- 
tinus are not made by him, but by later writers of his 
school ;1 and, morcover, the passages which are indicated 
by the Enehsh apologist as references to our two 


1 Scholten, Die alt. Zougnisse, p. 68 ff.; Wilyenfeld, Dio Evangelion, 
p. 345,anm. 5; Ruwanf, Rov. de Théol., 1867, p. 17 1. ; Duvidson, Introd. 
N. T., ii. p. 390, p. 516; Zeller, Dic Apostelgesch., p. 65 ff. ; Theol. 
Jabrb., 1853, p. 151 4f.; Bretschnefder, Probabilia de Mvang.ct Ep.Joannis, 
1820, p. 212%; Nirchhofer, Quellengamml., p. 887, anm, 1; Volkmar, Der 
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Synoptic Gospels not only do not emanate from Valen- 
tinus, but do not agree with our Gospels, and are derived 
from other sources.’ 

The remarks of Canon Westcott with regard to the 
connection of Valentinus with our New Testament are 
on a par with the rest of his assertions. Ile says: 
“There is no reason to suppose that Valentinus <liffered 
rom Catholic writers on the Canon of the New Testa- 
ment.”? We might ironically adopt this sentence, for as 
no writer whatever of the time of Valentinus, as we have 
seen, recognized any New Testament Canon at all, he 
certainly did not in this respect differ from the other 
writers of that period. Canon Westcott relies upon the 
statement of Tertulhan, but even here, although he 
quotes the Latin passage in a note, he docs not fully 
give its real sense in lis text. He writes in immediate 
continuation of the quotation given above: “ Tertullian 
says that in this he ditfered from Mayrcion, that he at 
least professed to aceept ‘the whole istrument, per- 
verting the interpretation, where Marcion mutilated the 
text.” Now the assertion of Tertullan has a very 
important modification, which, to any onc acquainted 
with the very unscrupulous boldness of the “ Great 
African” in dealing with religious controversy, 1s 
extremely significant. He does not make the assertion 
positively and of his own knowledge, but modifies it by 
saying: ‘Nor, mdeed, if Valentinus seems to use the 
whole instrument, (ueque chim si Valentinus inteero 


Ursprung, p. 70 f.; Theol. Jahrb., 1854, p. 108 ff, 125 f. 3 NH edasécher, 
Unters. evang. Gesch., p. 231; J. J. Luyler, Tho Fourth Gospel, 1867, 
p. 57. 

1 Cf Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. G7 f.; AWirehhofer, Quellensamml., 
p. 387, anm. 1. 

* On the Canon, p, 25%. 
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instrumento uti videtur),”? &e. Tertullian evidently 
knew very little of Valentinus himself, and had _ pro- 
bably not read his writings at all? His treatise against 
the Valentinians is avowedly not original, but, as he 
himself admits, is compiled from the writings of Justin, 
Multiades, Irenseus, and Proclus.2 Tertullian would not 
have hesitated to affirm anything of this kind positively, 
had there been any ground for it, but his assertion is 
at once too uncertain, and the value of his statements 
of this naturc much too small for such a remark to 
have any weight as evidence* Besides, by his own 
showing Valentinus altered Scripture (sine dubio emen- 
dans),® which he could not have done had he recognized 
it as of canonical authority.6 We cannot, however, 
place any reliance upon criticism emanating from Ter- 
tullian. 

All that Origen seems to know on this subject is that 
the followers of Valentinus (rovs ad Ovarerrivov) have 
altered the form of the Gospel (uerayapatavres 70 
7 Clement of Alexandria, however, informs 
us that Valentinus, like Basilides, professed to have 
direct traditions from the Apostles, his teacher being 
Theodas, a disciple of the Apostle Paul.® If he had 
known any Gospels which he believed to have apostolic 
authority, there would clearly not have been any need 
of such tradition. Hippolytus distinctly affirms that 
Valentinus derived his system from Pythagoras and Plato, 


evaryyéhtov). 


1 De Prioscrip. Ileor., 38. 
" Scholten, Dio alt. Zeugnisse, p. 67; Devidson, Introd. N. T., 1, 


p. 390. 5 Ady. Valent., 6. 

1 Buur, Unters. kan. Lyv., p. 857; Davidson, Introd. N. T., 1. p. 390 5 
Reuss, Uist. du Canon, p. 70. 5 De Prieserip. Teer., 30. 

® Credner, Beitrigo, i. p. 38. 7 Contra Cols., 11, 27, 


® Strom., vil. 17, § 106. 
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and “not from the Gospels” (od« dad Trav ebayyehior), 
aud that consequently he might more properly be con- 
sidered a Pythagorean and Platonist than a Christian.’ 
Trenseus, in like manner, asserts that the Valentinians 
derive their views from unscriptural sources (€€ dypadwv 
avaywooKovres),? and he accuses them of rejecting the 
Gospels, for after enumerating them,* he continues: 
“When, indced, they are refuted out of the Scriptures, 
they turn round in accusation of these same Scriptures, 
as though they were not correct, nor of authority 
. . . For (they say) that it (the truth) was not 
conveyed by written records but by the living voice.”* 
In the same chapter he goes on to show that the Valen- 
tinians not only reject the authority of Scvpture, but 
also reject ccclesiastical tradition. He says: “But, 
again, When we refer them to that tradition which is 
from the Apostles, which has been preserved through a 
succession of Presbyters in the Churches, they are 
opposed to tradition, affirming themselves wiser not only 
than Presbyters, but even than the Apostles, in that they 
have discovered the uncorrupted truth. For (they say) 
the Apostles mixed up matters which are of the law with 
the words of the Saviour, &. . . . It comes to this, 
they neither consent to Seripture nor to tradition. 
(Evenit itaque, neque Scripturis jam, neque Traditioni 
consentire cos.)’> We find, therefore, that even in the 
time of Jrenzeus the Valentinians rejected the writings 


1 Ref. Omn. Heer., vi. 29; cf. vi. 21. 
* Adv. Hoor., 1. 8, § 1. 3 Jb., 11.1, § 1. 
* Cum enim ex Sceripturis arguuntur, in accusationom convertuntur 
ipsarum Scripturarum, quasi non recto habeant, neque sint ex auctoritate. 
Nou onim per littoras traditam illam, sed per vivam vocem, &c. 
Lreneus, Adv. Heor., ii. 2, § 1. 
5 Th., iii. 2, § 2. 
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of the New Testament as authoritative documents, which 
they certainly would not have done had the Founder of 
their sect himself acknowledged them. So far from this 
being the case, there was absolutely no New Testament 
Canon for Valentinus himself to deal with,! and his 
perfectly orthodox contemporaries recognized no other 
Holy Scriptures than those of the Old Testament. 
Trenzeus, however, goes still further, and states that the 
Valentinians of his time not only had many Gospels, but 
that they possessed one peculiar to themselves. ‘Those 
indeed who are followers of Valentinus,” he says, 
“again passing beyond all fear, and putting forth their 
own compositions, boast that they have more Gospels 
than there actually are. Indeed they have proceeded so 
far in audacity that they entitle their not long written 
work the Gospel of Truth, agreeing in nothing with the 
Gospels of the Apostles, so that there is not any Gospel 
among them which is free from Dlasphemy.”? — Tt 
follows clearly, from the very name of the Valentinian 
Gospel, that they did not consider that others contained 
the truth,? and indecd Trenseus himself perceived this, for 
he continues: “ For if what is published by them be the 
Gospel of Truth, but is dissimilar from those which have 
been delivered to us by the Apostles, any may perecive 
who please, as is demonstrated by these very Scriptures, 
that that which has been handed down from the Apostles 
is not the Gospel of Truth.”* These passages speak for 

* Reuss, Hist. du Canon, p. 69 f.; Creduer, Gosch. N.. Kan., p. 2a, 

* Th vero, qui sunt a Valontino,iterum oxsistontes oxtra omnem timorem, 
suas conscriptiones profercutes, plura haboro gloriantur, quam. sint psa 
livangelia. Siquidem in tantum procosserunt audacin, uti quod ab his 
non olim conscriptum ost, voritatis Evangolium titulent, in wihilo con- 
venions apostolorum Hyangeliis, ut noc Hyangolium quidem sit apud ec 


sine blasphemia. Jreneus, Ady. Iiur., ili. 11, § 9. 
* Credner, Boitriigo, i. p. 38, f. * Treweus, Adv. Wear, li. 11, $9. 
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themselves, and we need not further comment upon the 
statements of Canon Westcott. It has been suggested 
that the “Gospel of Truth” was a harmony of the four 
Gospels. This, however, cannot by any possibility have 
been the case, inasmuch as Irenwus distinctly says that 
it did not agree in anythine with the Gospels of the 
Apostles. We have been compelled to devote too much 
space to Valentinus, and we now leave him with the 
certainty that in nothing does he afford any evidence 
even of the existence of our Synoptic Gospels. 


1 Bleek, inl, N. T., p. 638. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


MARCTON. 


WE must now turn to the great Heresiarch of the 
second century, Marcion, and consider the evidence 
regarding our Gospels which may be derived from what 
we know of him. The importance, and at the same 
time the difficulty, of arriving at a just conclusion from 
the materials within our reach have rendered Marcion’s 
Gospel the object of very elaborate criticism, and the 
discussion of its actual character has continued with 
fluctuating results for nearly a century. 

Marcion was born at Smnope, in Pontus, of which place 
his father was Bishop,’ and although it 1s said that he 
aspirect to the first place in the Church of Rome,? the 
Presbyters refused him communion on account of his 
peculiar views of Christianity. We shall presently more 
fully refer to his opimious, but here it will be suthcient 
to say that he objected to what he considered the debase- 
ment of truc Christianity by Jewish elements, and he 
upheld the teaching of Paul alone, in opposition to that 
of all the other Apostles, whom he accused of mixing 


t Lyiphanius, Teor, xlii. 1 ed. Petay., p. 302; Bleek, Einl. N. T., 
p. 125; Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 40f. 5 Zischendor/, Wann wurden, u. 8. w., 
p. 57; Westcott, On tho Canon, p. 272. 

2 Epiph., Weor., xl. 1. 
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up matters of the law with the Gospel of Christ, and 
falsifying Christianity,’ as Paul himself had protested.’ 
He came to Rome about a.p. 189—142,3 and con- 
tinued teaching for some twenty years. His high 
personal character and elevated views produced a 
powerful effect upon his time,® and, although during his 
own lifetime and long afterwards vehemently and with 
every opprobrious epithet denounced by ecclesiastical 
writers, his opinions were so widely adopted that in the 
time of Epiphanius his followers were said to be found 
throughout the whole world. 

Marcion is said to have recognized as his sources of 
Christian doctrine, besides tradition, a single Gospel and 
ten Epistles of Paul, which in his collection stood in the 
following order ;—Hpistle to Galatians, Corinthians (2), 


aT ee ArT ime 


Romans, Thessalonians (2), Ephesians (which he had with 


at a 





1 Treneus, Ady. Hoor., 11.2, § 2; cf. 12, § 12; Tertullian, Adv. Marc., 
iv. 2,33 cf. 1. 20; Origen, in Joann. T. v., § 4; Neander, Allg. K. G., 
1843, 11. p. 815 f. 5 cf. p. 7955 Schlelermacher, Lit. nachlass iii. Sammtl. 
Werke, vin.; Hinl. N. T., 1845, p. 214 f.; Westeoti, On tho Canon, 
p. 273 f. 

* Gal. i. 6 ff; cf 1.4%, 11 ff; cf. 2 Cor. xi. 1 ff 

3 Anger, Synops. Ey., p. xxiv.; Baur, Gesch. chr. Kirche, i. p. 196; 
Bleek, Hinl. N.T., p. 126; Luusen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 562; Burton, Lee- 
tures on Jiccl. [listory of first Three Centurios, ii. p. 105 ff; Credner, 
Beitrago, i. p. 40 f.; Hilyenfeld, Der Kanon, p. 21 f; Lipsins, Zoitschr. 
wiss. Theol., 1867, p. 75 ff; Meuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 244; Seholéien, Dio 
alt. Zeugnisse, p. 73; Schletermacher, Gesch. chr. Kirche, Simmtl. Worko, 
1840, xi. 1 abth., p. 107; Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 57; 
Volkmar, Theol. Jahrb., 1850, p. 120, ib., 1855, p. 270 ff.; Westcott, On 
the Canon, p. 273. The accounts of the Fathers are carcless and con- 
flicting. Of. Tertullian, Adv. Mare., i. 19; Mpiph., Toor, xi. 1; 
Irenwus, Adv. Heor., 1.4, §3; Clem. Al., Strom., vil. 17, A.D. 140—150, 
Bertholdé, inl. A. und N. 'T., i. p. 103. 

* Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 244; Lipsius, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1867; 
p. 751%; Volkmar, Theol. Jahrb., 1855, p. 270 £f. 

° Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 40; Schlefermacher, Simmtl. Worke, viii. ; 
Kinl. N. T., 1845, p. 64; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 272 f. 

6 Hpiph., Heor., xlu. 1. 
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the superscription “to the Laodiceans ”),} Colossians, 
Phihppians, and Philemon.? None of the other books 
Which now form part of the canonical New Testament 
were either mentioned or recognized by Marcion3 This 
is the oldest collection of Apostolic writines of which 
there is any trace,* but there was at that time no other 
‘ Holy Seripture ” than the Old Testament, and no New 
Testament Canon had yet been imagined. Marcion 
neither claimed canonical authority for these writings,’ 
nor did he associate with them any idea of divine inspira- 
tion.® We have already scen the animosity expressed 
by contemporarics of Marcion against the Apostle Paul. 
The principal interest in connection with the collection 
of Marcion, however, centres in his single Gospel, the 
nature, origin, and identity of which have long been 
actively and minutely discussed by learned men of all 
shades of opmion with very varying results. The work 
itself is unfortunately no longer cxtant, and our only 
knowledge of it is derived from the bitter and very 
inaccurate opponents of Marcion. It seems to have 
borne much the same analogy to our third Canonical 
(sospel which existed between the Gospel according to 


1 Tertullian, Ady. Mare., v. 11, 173 Epiph., Weor., xl. 9; ef. 10, 
schol. xl. 

2 Tertullian, Adv. Mare, v.3 Mpiph., Dteor., xin. 9.  (apiphanius 
transposes the order of the lust two Hpistles.) 

* Creduer, Beitrigo, 1. p. 42; dfug, Wink. N.T., 1 p. 68 ff; Westeot?, 
On the Canon, p. 275. 

4 Baw, Paulus, i. p. 277 £.; Jeuss, Ilist. du Canon, p. 765 Z'is- 
chendorf, Wann wurden, wu s. w., p. 57; Westcott, On the Canon, 
p. 272. 

5 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 42 f., 44 f; Gesch. N. T. Kan., p. 23; 
Bunsen, Bibolwerk, viii. p. 563; Bleek, Hinl. N. 'T., p. 126; Hilyenfeld, 
Der Kanon, p. 22 f.; Iéstlin, Theol. Jahrb., 1851, p. 151; Reuss, Gesch. 
N.T., p. 244, p. 286; Ilist. du Canon, p. 72; Jtdtschi, Theol. Jahrb., 
1851, p. 529; Scholten, Dic iilt. Zeugnisse, p. 74; Het Paulinisch’ 
Evangelie, p. 6. 6 Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 45 f. 
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the Hebrews and our first Synoptic? The Fathers, 
whose uncritical and, in such matters, prejudiced cha- 
racter led them to denounce every variation from their 
actual texts as a mere falsification, and without argument 
to assume the exclusive authenticity and onginality of 
our Gospels, which towards the beginning of the third 
century had acquired wide circulation in the Church, 
vehemently stigmatized Marcion as an audacious adul- 
terator of the Gospel, and affirmed his evangelical work 
to be merely a mutilated and falsified version of the 
“Gospel according to Luke.” ? 

This view continued to prevail, almost without question 
or examination, till towards the end of the cighteenth 
century, when Biblical criticism began to exhibit the 
carnestness and activity which have ever since more or 
less characterized it. Semler first abandoned the pre- 
valent tradition, and, after analyzing the evidence, he 
‘concluded that Marcion’s Gospel and Luke’s were diffe- 
rent versions of an earlier work,* and that the so-called 
heretical Gospel was one of the numerous Gospels from 
wmongst which the Canonical had been selected by the 
Church.* Griesbach about the same time also rejected 
the ruling opinion, and denied the close relationship 
usually asserted to exist between the two Gospels. 
Loffler® and Corrodi? strongly supported Semler’s con- 


1 Schwegler, Das nachap. Acitalter, i. p. 260. 

2 Trencwus, Adv. Haeer., 1. 27, § 23 11.12, § 123 Lertulliun, Adv. Marce., 
iv. 2—6; Mpiphanius, MWeer., xlii. 9,11; Origen, Contra Cels., ii, 273 
Theodoret, Heer. fab., 1. 24. 

3 Vorrede zu Townson’s Abhandl. ib. d. vior Evy., 1783. 

* Neuer Versuch, die Gemeinniitzige Auslegung u. anwend. dor N. 1. 
zu befordern, 1786, p. 162 f.; cf. Prolege. in Ep. ad Galatas. 

> Cure in hist. textus epist. Pauli, 1799, sect. ii., Opuscula Academica, 
ii. p. 124 ff 

6 Marcionem Pauli epist. et Luca evang. adulterasse dubitatur, 1788, in 
Velthusen Kuincel et Ruperti Comment. Theologics, 1794, i. pp. 180—218. 


7 Versuch einer Beleuchtung d.:Gesch. des jiid. u. Christl, Bibol- 
kanons, 1792, 11. p. 158 if. 169, 
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clusion, that Marcion was no mere falsifier of Luke’s 
Gospel, and J. EH. C. Schmidt! went still further, and 
asserted that Marcion’s Gospel was the genuine Luke, 
and our actual Gospel a later version of it with altera- 
tions and additions. Hichhorn,? after a fuller and more 
exhaustive examination, adopted similar views; he 
repudiated the statements of Tertullian regarding 
Marcion’s Gospel as utterly untrustworthy, asserting 
that he had not that work itself before him at all, and 
he maintained that Marcion’s Gospel was the more 
orivinal text and one of the sources of Iuke. Bolten? 
Bertholdt,* Schleicrmacher,e and D. Schulz® likewise 
maintained that Marcion’s Gospel was by no means a 
mutilated version of Luke, but, ou the contrary, an 
independent original Gospel. A similar conclusion was 
arrived at by Gieseler,? but later, after Hahn's criticism, 
he abandoned it, and adopted the opmion that Marcion‘s 
Gospel was constructed out of Luke.® 

On the other hand, the traditional view was maintained 
by Storr,?Arncth,!° Hug,'t Neander,” and Gratz, although 


1 Uebor das iichto Evang. des Lucas, in IIenke’s Mag. fiir Religions- 
philos. , 1. & W., ill. 1796, p. 468 ff, 482 f., 507 £. 

> Mink, N, T., 1820, 1. pp. d8—S:L. 

* Boricht dles Tueces von Jesu dem Messia. Vorboricht, 1796, 
p. 2O8 

tink A.w. N.T., S13, a p. 1293 fh 

* Simmitl. Weeko, villi. ; Kink, N. T., 1815, p. 64, 1O7L, 21d f 

6 Theol. Stud. u. Kiit., 1829, 3, pp. dS6—d965. 

7 Inntst. sehr. Jivy., 1818, p. 20 if. 

8 Recens. d. he s Das ly. Marcion’s in ILfall. Allg. Litt. Z., 1823, 
p. 225 1; K. Ge, § £5. 

9 Zwoek d. vi ang. Gosch. u. Br. Johan., 1786, pp. 254-268. 

10 Uober d. Bekanntsch. Marcion’s mit. u. Kanon, u. 8. w., 1809. 

No Wink N. D., 1547, 1. p. 64 1% 

12 Gonet. Mntwickl. d. vorn. Gnost. Syst., 1818, p. 311 ff ; of. Allg. 
K. G., 1843, ii, pp. 792—816. 

3 Krit. Unters. ib. Marcion’s Kyang., 1818. 
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with little oviginality of investigation or argument ; and 
Paulus! sought to reconcile both views by admitting 
that Marcion had before lim the Gospel of Luke, but 
denying that he mutilated it, arguing that Tertullian 
did not base his areuments on the actual Gospel of 
Marcion, but upon luis work, the “ Antitheses.” Hahn,? 
however, undertook a more exhaustive examination of 
the problem, attempting to reconstruct the text of 
Marcion’s Gospel? from the statements of Tertullian 
and Hpiphanius, and he came to the conclusion that the 
work was a mere version, with omissions and alterations 
made by the Heresiarch im the interest of his system, of 
the third Canonical Gospel. Olshausen* arrived at. the 
same result, and with more or less of modification but 
no detailed, argument, sumilar opiuions were expressed 
by Credner,> De Wette,® and others.” 


-1 Theol. exeg. Consery., 1822, Ticf. i. p. 1165 ff. 

2 Das ivang. Marcion’s in seiner urspriingl. Gestalt, 18238. 

3 The reconstructed text also in Thilo’s Cod. Apoer. N. T., 185z, 
pp. 403—£86. 

* Die Echthoit dor vier kan. livy., 1428, pp. 107215. 

° Beitriige, 1. p. 43. 

® Tinl. N. T., 6th ausg., 1860, p. 119 ff. 

7 The following writers, cither bofore Tahn’s work was written or sub- 
sequently, have maintained the dependence, in ono shupe or another, of 
Marcion’s Gospel on Tuke. Secker, Mxam. Crit. de Py. do Marcion, 
18387; Bleek, Wink. N. T., p. 185; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 565 f; 
Anger, Synopsis Hiv. Prolog., xxiv. if; Cellérier, Introd. Crit. N.'T., 
1823, p. 25 £5 Deuidson, Introd. N.'T., ii. p. 51 £5 Mbrad, Wiss. krit. 
evang. Gesch., p. 810; Mwald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1853—d4, p. 48; 
Guericke, Gesammtgesch. N. T., p. 281; IPbuch JX. Ch, i. p. 90; 
(frorer, Allg. K. G.,1. p. 863 {5 Murting, Quiost. do Marciono Laicani, 
Hvangeli, &e., 1849; Wirehho/er, Quellonsamml., p. 48, p. 861, unm. 10; 
Aleyer, Krit.-exeg. Kommentar N. T., 1867, labth. 2 hiiltte, p. 228 ; 
Michaelis, Einl. N. ., 1788, i. p. 0; Neudeckor, Kink. N. L., Lst0, 
p. 68 il. ; Nicolus, ut. sur les Ev. Apocr., 1866, p. 1o7 f; Rhode, Prologe. 
ad Quist. de evang. Marcionis denuo instit. 1834; Neuss, Goeseh. NT, 
p. 244 f.; Rev. do Théol., 1857, p.4f£.; Rimmpf, Rov. do Théol., 1867, 
p. 20f.; Schott, Isagogo, 1830, p. 13 {f, note 7; Scholten, Die ils. A0upy 
nisse, p. 73 £3 Tischendorf, Waun wurden, u. s. w., pp. 06065; Wesdeotd, 
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Not satisfied, however, with the method and results of 
Hahn and Olshausen, whose examination, although more 
minute than any previously undertaken, still left much 
to be desired, Ritschl+ made a further thorough imvesti- 
gation of the character of Marcion’s Gospel, and decided 
that it was in no ease a mutilated version of Luke, but, 
on the contrary, an original and independent work, from 
which the Canonical Gospel was produced by the itro- 
duction of anti-Marcionitish passages and readings. 
Baur? strongly cnunciated similar views, and maintained 
that the whole error lay in the mistake of the Hathers, 
who had, with characteristic assumption, asserted the 
earlier and shorter Gospel of Marcion to be an abbrevia- 
tion of the later Canonical Gospel, instead of recognizing 
the latter as a mere extension of the former. ,Sclwegler ” 
had alveady, ina remarkable criticism of Marcion's 
Cospel declared it to be an independent and original 
work, and in no sense a mutilated Fuke, but, on the 
contrary, probably the source of that Gospel. Nésthin,* 
while stating that the theory that Marcion’s Gospel was 
an earlice work and the basis of that ascribed to Luke 
was not very probable, affirmed that much of the 
Marcionitish text was more original than the Canomical, 
ad that both Gospels must be considered versions of the 
sume original, although Luke's was the later cul nore 
corrupt. 

These results, however, did not satisfy Volkmar? who 
entered afresh wpon a searching examination of the whole 


On the Canon, p. 272 i; WWveke, Tradition u. Mytho, L837, p. 285 Zeller, 
Dio Apostelgesch., p. 12m. 

1 Das Mvangelinm Mareion’s, 1846, 

2 Kovit. Unters. kan. Mvy., ISL7, p. 807 Lf 

3 Dax nachap. Zeit., 1816, ip. 260 12; Thool, Jahzb., 1543, pp. 573-— 
oOo, 

4 Dor Ursprune d. synopt. Myv., [8o3, p. 808 M1. 

* Thool, Jahvb., 1850, pp. 110- 138, pp. 180-238, 
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subject, and concluded that whilst, on the one hand, the 
Gospel of Marcion was not a mere falsified and mutilated 
form of the canonical Gospel, neither was it, on the other, 
an earlier work, and still less the original Gospel of Luke: 
but merely a Gnostic compilation from what, so far as 
we are concerned, may be called the oldest codex of 
Luke’s Gospel, which itself 1s nothing more than a 
simular Pauline edition of the original Gospel. Volkmar’s 
analysis, together with the arguments of Hilgenfeld, suc- 
ceeded in convincing Ritschl,| who withdrew from his 
previous opinions, and, with those critics, merely 
maintained some of Marcion’s readings to be more 
original than those of Luke,? and generally defended 
Marcion from the aspersions of the Fathers, on the 
ground that his procedure with regard to Luke’s Gospel 
was precisely that of the Canonical Evangelists to cach 
other :* Luke himself being clearly dependent both on 
Mark and Matthew.* Baur was likewise induced by 
Volkmar’s and Hilgenfeld’s areuments to modify his 
views ;° but although for the first time he admitted that 
Marcion had altered the original of his Gospel frequently 
for dogmatic reasons, he still maintamed that there was 
an older form of the Gospel without the carlier chapters, 
from which both Marcion and Luke directly constructed 
their Gospels ;—both of them stood in the same line in 
regard to the onginal; both altered it; the one 
abbreviated, the other extended it. Encouraged by 
this success, but not yet satisfied, Volkmar immediately 
undertook a further and more exhaustive examination of 
the text of Marcion, in the hope of finally settling the 


1 Theol. Jahrb., 1851, p. 528 ff. 2 Th., p. 530 ff. 
3 7b., p. 529. 1 Tb, p. dd-£ ff 
5 Das Markusovang. Anhang itb. das Iv. Marcion’s, 1851, p. 191 ff. 
6 Ib. p. 225 f. 
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discussion, and he again, but with greater emphasis, 
confirmed his previous results|. In the meantime 
Hilgenfeld? had seriously attacked the problem, and, like 
Hahn and Volkmar, had sought to reconstruct the text of 
Marcion, and, whilst admitting many more original and 
genuine readings in the text of Marcion, he had also 
decided that his Gospel was dependent on Luke, although 
he further concluded that the text of Luke had subse- 
quently gone through another, though slight, manipulation 
before it assumed its present form. These conclusions 
he again fully confirmed after a renewed investigation of 
the subject.* 

This brief sketch of the controversy which has so long 
occupied the attention of critics will at least show the 
insecure position of the matter, and the uncertainty of the 
data upon which any decision is to be based. We have 
not attempted to give more than the barest outlmes, but 
it will appear as we go on that most of those who decide 
against the general dependence of Marcion’s Gospel, at 
the same time admit his partial origimality and the supe- 
riority of some of his readings over those of the third 
Synoptic, and justify his treatment of Luke as a procedure 
common to the Evangelists, and warranted not only by 
their example but by the fact that no Gospels had im his 
time emerged from the position of private documents 
in limited circulation. We are, however, very far from 
considering the discussion as closed; but, on the con- 
trary, we believe that a just and impartial judgment in 
the case must lead to the conclusion that if, in the 
absence of sufficient data, Marcion’s Gospel cannot be 
absolutely proved to be a special and original Gospel, 


1 Das Evang. Marcion’s, 1852. 
2 Ueb. dio Myy. Justin’s dor Clem. Ifom: und Marcion’s; 1850, p. 389 ff, 
* Theol. Jahrb., 1853, pp. 192—244. 
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still less can it be shown to be a mutilated version of 
Luke’s Gospel. There are very strong reasons for con- 
sidering it to be either an independent work, derived 
from the same sources as our third Synoptic, or a more 
primitive version of that Gospel. 

Marcion’s Gospel not being any longer extant, it is 
important to establish clearly the nature of our know- 
ledge regarding it, and the exact value of the data from 
which various attempts have been made to reconstruct 
the text. Itis manifest that the evidential force of any 
deductions from a reconstructed text is almost wholly 
dependent on the accuracy and suthcicncy of the 
materials from which that text is derived. 

The principal sources of our imformation regarding 
Marcion’s Gospel are the works of his most bitter de- 
nouncers Tertulhan and Epiphanius, who, however, it 
must be borne in mind, wrote long after his time,—the 
work of Tertullian against Marcion having been composed 
about A.D. 208,’ and that of Epiphanius a century later. 
We may likewise merely mention here the “ Diclogus 
de recta in deum fide,” commonly attributed to Origen, 
although it cannot have been composed earlicr than the 
middle of the fourth century.2 The first three sections 
are directed against the Marcionites, but only deal with 
a late form of their doctrines? As Volkmar admits that 
the author clearly had only a gencral acquaintance with 
the “Antitheses,” and principal proof passages of the 
Marcionites, but, although he certainly possessed the 
Kpistles, had not the Gospel of Marcion itself,t we need 
not now more particularly consider it. 


1 Cf Tertullian, Ady. Mare, 1.15; Neander, Antignosticus, 1849, 
p. 898; Scholten, Die dilt. Zengnisse, p. 75. 

2 Volkmar, Das Ky. Marcion’s, p. 52. 

$1b., p. 52 f, 4 1b. p. +53. 
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We are, therefore, dependent upon the “dogmatic and 
partly blind and unjust adversaries”? of Marcion for our 
only knowledge of the text they stigmatize ; and when 
the character of polemical discussion in the early cen- 
turies of our era is considered, it is certain that great 
caution must be exercised, and not too much weight 
attached to the statements of opponents who regarded a 
heretic with abhorrence, and attacked him with an acri- 
mony which carried them far beyond the limits of fairness 
and truth. Their religious controversy bristles with 
misstatements, and is turbid with pious abuse. Ter- 
tullian was a master of this style, and the vehement 
vituperation with which he opens? and often interlards 
his work against ‘ the impious and sacrilegious Marcion” 
offers anything but a guarantee of fair and legitimate 
criticism. ipiphanius was, if possible, still more 
passionate and exaggerated in his representations agaist 
him. Undue importance’ must not, therefore, be attri- 
buted to their statements.* 

Not only should there be caution exercised in receiv- 
ing the representations of one side in a religious dis- 
cussion, but more particularly is such caution necessary 
in the case of Tertullian, whose trustworthiness 1s very 
far from bemg above suspicion, and whose maccuracy 1s 
often apparent. ‘Son christianisnic,” says Reuss, “ est 
ardent, sincére, profoudément ancré dans sou dime. Lou 
voit quil cn vit. Mais ce christianisme est dpre, insolent, 


1 Volkmar, Thool. Jahrb., 1850, p. 120 2 Ady. Mare., i. 1. 

* CR De Werte, Kink, N.T, p. 122. 

4 Reuss, Tast. du Canon, p. 71, 72; (ieseler, Fntst. schr. Hvy., p. 29; 
Scholten, Die alt. Aeugnisse, p. 75; Volkmer, Theol. Jahrb., 1850, p. 120 ; 
Westcott, On the Canon, p. 276; De TPette, inl. N. T., p. 122. 

5 Baur, Unters. kan. Vivv., 1817, . 857; Rerss, Rev. do Théol., 1857, 
p. 67 f.5 Sehwegler, Das nachap. ZAcitaltor, 1. p. 278 £ 
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brutal, ferrailleur. Il est sans onction et sans charité, 
quelquefois méme sans loyauté, dés qu'il se trouve en face 
(une opposition quelconque. C’est un soldat qui ne sait 
que se battre et qui oublie, tout en se battant, quwil faut 
aussi respecter son ennemi. Dhialecticien subtil ct rusé, 
il excelle & ridiculiser ses adversaires. Liinjure, le 
sarcasme, un langage qui rappelle parfois en vérité le 
genre de Rabelais, une effronterie c’afiirmation dans les 
moments cle faiblesse qui frise et attemt méme la mau- 
vaise foi, voli ses armes. Je sais ce quil faut en cela 
mettre sur le compte de l’époque. . . . Si, au second siécle, 
tous les partis, sauf quelques gnostiques, sont intolérants, 
Tertullian Vest plus que tout le monde.” ? 

The charge of mutilatme and interpolating the Gospel 
of Luke is first brought against Marcion by Ivcneus,? 
and it is repeated with still greater vehemence and fulness 
by Tertullian,? and Epiphanius ;* but the mere assertion 
by Fathers at the end of the second and in the third 
centuries, that a Gospel different from their own was one 
of the Canonical Gospels falsified and mutilated, can 
have no weight whatever in itsclf in the inquiry as to 
the real nature of that work.’ Their arbitrary assump- 
tion of exclusive originality and priority for the four 
Gospels of the Church led them, without any attempt at 
argument, to treat every other evangelical work as an off- 
shoot or falsification of these. The arguments by which 
Tertullian endeavours to establish that the Gospels of Luke 
and the other Canonical Evangelists were more ancient 


‘ Reuss, Rey. de Théol., xv. 1857, p. 67 f. C£ ALZunsel, The Gnostic 
ITeresies, 1875, p. 250, p. 259 f. 
* It super hace, id quod est secundum Tucain Hyangelium circumei- 
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than that of Marcion! show that he had no idea of 
historical or critical evidence.2 We are, however, driven 
back upon such actual data regarding the text and 
contents of Marcion’s Gospel as are given by the Fathers, 
as the only basis, in the absence of the Gospel itself, upon 
which any hypothesis as to its real character can be 
built. The question therefore is: Are these data suffi- 
ciently ample and trustworthy for a decisive judement 
from internal evidence ? if incdecd internal evidence in 
such a case can be decisive at all. 

All that we know, then, of Marcion’s Gospel is simply 
what Tertullian and Epiphanius have stated with regard 
to it. It is, however, undeniable, and indeed is univer- 
sully admitted, that their object in dealing with it at all 
was entirely dogmatic, and not in the least degree critical. 
The spirit of that age was indeed so essentially uncri- 
tical* that not even the canonical text could waken it nto 
activity. ‘Tertullian very clearly states what his object 
was In attacking Marcion’s Gospel. After asserting that 
the whole aim of the Heresiarch was to prove a dis- 
voreement between the Old Testament and the New, and 
that for this purpose he had crased from the Gospel all 
that was contrary to his opinion, and retained all that 
he had considered favourable, Tertullian proceeds to 


p- 72 £5 Volkmar, Theol. Jahrb., 1850, p. 120; Miéschl, Das Evang. 
Marcion’s, p. 23 ff 

1 Adv. Mare., iv. 5. 

2 Nichhorn, Winl. N. T., 1. p. 735 Schevegler, Das nachap. Zeit., is 
p. 276. 

3 Wirchhofer, Quollensamml., p. 361, anm. 10, p. 362 f, anm. 12, 13, 
16,173 Milgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 447 f. 5 Reuss, Rev. de Théol., xv. 
1857, p. 4; Voluaar, Theol. Jabrb., 1850, p. 120; Das ivang. Marcion’s, 
1852, pp. 29, 31; He IWette, Mink N. T., p. 1238; Lischendor/, Wann wur- 
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examine the passages retained,’ with the view of proving 
that the Heretic has shown the same “blindness of 
heresy” both in that which he has erased and in that 
which he has retained, Inasmuch as the passages which 
Marcion has allowed to remain are as opposed to his 
system, as those which he has omitted. He conducts 
the controversy in a free and discursive manner, and 
whilst he appears to go through Marcion’s Gospel with 
some regularity, it will be apparent, as we procecd, that 
mere conjecture has to play a large part in any attempt 
to reconstruct, from his data, the actual text of Marcion. 
Epiphanius explains his aim with equal clearness. He 
had made a number of extracts from the so-called 
Gospel of Marcion which seemed to him to refute the 
heretic, and after giving a detailed and numbered list 
of these passages, which he calls oydda, he takes 
them consecutively and to each adds his “ Refutation.” 
His intention is to show how wickedly and dis- 
gracefully Marcion has mutilated and falsified — the 
Gospel, and how fruitlessly he has done so, masmuch 
as he has stupidly, or by oversight, allowed much 
to remain in his Gospel by which he may be completely 
refuted.” , 

As it is impossible within our lunits fully to illustrate 
the procedure of the Fathers with regard to Marcion’s 
Gospel, and the nature and value of the materials 
they supply, we shall as far as possible quote the declaza- 
tions of critics, and more especially of Volkmar and Hil- 
genteld, who, in the true and enlightened spirit of critic- 
ism, impartially state the character of the data available 


* Heec conveniemus, heec amplectemur, si nobiscum magis fuerint, si 
Marcionis prasumptionem percusscrint. Tune ct illa constabit codem 
yitio heretic cacitatis crasa quo ct hac reseryata. Sic habebit intontio 
et forma opusculi nostri, &e., &e. Tertullian, Ady. Mare, iy. 6, 

* Epiphanius, Weor., xlii, 9 f. 
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for the understanding of the text. As these two critics 
have, by their able and learned investigations, done more 
than any others to educe and render possible a decision 
of the problem, their own estimate of the materials upon 
which a judgment has to be formed is of double value. 
With regard to Tertullian, Volkmar explains that his 
desire is totally to annihilate the most dangerous heretic of 
his time,—first (Books i— iii.), to overthrow Marcion’s sys- 
tem in general as expounded in his “ Antitheses,”—and 
then (Book iv.) to show that even the Gospel of Marcion 
only contains Catholic doctrine (he concludes, “ Chrestis 
Jesus in Hvangelio tuo meus est,” c 43); and there- 
fore he examines the Gospel only so far as may serve to 
establish his own view and refute that of Marcion. “‘o 
show,” Volkmar continues, “wherein this Gospel was 
falsified or mutilated, 2.¢, varied from his own, on the 
contrary, Is In no way his design, for he perceives that 
Marcion could retort the reproach of micrpolation, and 
in his time proof from internal grounds was hardly 
possible, so that only exceptionally, where a variation 
seems to him remarkable, does he specially mention it.” ? 
On the other hand Volkmar remarks that Tertullian’s 
Latin rendering of the text of Marcion which lay before 
him,-—which, although certamly om general free and 
naturally having chiefly the substance mm view, still in 
weighticr passages 1s verbally accurate,——directly midicates 
important variations in that text. He gous on to argue 
that the silence of Tertullian may be weighty testimony 
for the fact that passeges which exist in Luke, but which 
he does not mention, were missing In Marcion’s Gospel, 
but he does so with considerable reservation. “ But 
his silence alone,” he says, “can only under certain 


1 Volkmer, Das vane. Mareion’s, p. 29. 
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conditions represent with diplomatic certainty an 
omission in Marcion. It is indeed probable that he 
would not lightly have passed over a passage m the 
Gospel of Marcion which might in any way be contra- 
dictory to its system, if one altogether similar had not 
preceded it, all the more as he frequently drags in by 
force such proof passages from Marcion’s text, and often 
plainly with but a certain sophistry tries to refute his 
adversary out of the words of his own Gospel. But it 
remains always possible that in his eagerness he has 
overlooked much; and besides, he believes that by his 
replies to particular passages he has already suthciently 
dealt with many others of a similar kind; indeed, 
avowedly, he will not willingly repeat himself. <A certain 
conclusion, therefore, can only be deduced from the 
silence of Tertullian when special circumstances enter.” ! 
Volkmar, however, deduces with certainty from the 
statements of Tertullian that, whilst he wrote, he had 
not before him the Gospel of Luke, but intentionally 
laid it aside, and merely referred to the Marcionitish 
text, and further that, like all the Fathers of the third 
Century, he preferred the Gospel according to Matthew 
to the other Synoptics, and was well acquainted with it 
alone, so that in speaking of the Gospel generally he only 
has in his memory the sense, and the sense alone of Luke 
except in so far as it agrees or scems to agree with 
Matthew.? 

With regard to the manner in which Tertullian per- 
formed the work he had undertaken, Hilgcenfeld remarks: 
“As Tertullian, in going through the Marcionitish Gospel, 


1 Volkmar, Das Evang. Marcion’s, p. 29 f.; cf. Theol. Jahrb., 1855, 
p. 237. 
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has only the object of refutation in view, he very 
rarely states explicitly what is missing in it; and as, 
on the one hand, we can only venture to conclude from 
the silence of Tertullian that a passage is wanting, when 
it is altogether inexplicable that he should not have 
made use of it for the purpose of refutation ; so, on 
the other, we must also know how Marcion used and 
interpreted the Gospel, and should never lose sight of 
Tertullian’s refutation and defence.” * 

Habn substantially expresses the same opinions. He 
says: “Inasmuch as Tertullian goes through the Mar- 
cionitish text with the view of refuting the heretic out of 
that which he accepts, and not of critically poimting out 
all variations, falsifications, and passages rejected, he 
frequently quotes the falsified or altered Marcionitish 
text without expressly mentioning the variations.? ; 
Yet he cannot refram—although this was not his object 
—occasionally, from noticme amongst other things any 
falsifications and omissions which, when he perhaps exa- 
mined the text of Luke or had a lively recollection of it, 
struck and too grievously offended lim.” 3 

Volkmar’s opinion of the procedure of Epiphanius is 
still more unfavourable. Contrasting it with that of 
Tertullian, he characterizes 1t as “more superficial,” and 
he considers that its only merit is its presenting an in- 
dependent view of Marcion’s Gospel. Further than this 
however, he says: “How far we can build upon his 
statements, whether as regards their completeness or their 
trustworthiness is not yet made altoecther clear.” * Vollx- 
mar goes on to show how thoroughly Epiphanius intended 
to do his work, and yet that, although from what he 

1 Die HKyy. Justin’s, p. 397. > Das Ey. Marcion’s, p. 96. 


3 Ib. p. 98. 
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himself leads us to expect, we might hope to find a com- 
plete statement of Marcion’s sins, the Father himself dis- 
appoints such an expectation by lis own adnuission of 
incompleteness. He complains generally of his free and 
misleading method of quotation, such, for instance, as his 
alteration of the text without cxplanation ; alteration of 
the same passage on different occasions in more than one 
way ; abbreviations, and omissions of parts of quotations ; 
the sudden breaking off of passages Just commenced with 
the indefinite kat ra é€js or Kat 7d Nourdy, Without any 
indication how much this may include.* 

Volkmar, indecd, explains that Epiphanius is only 
thoroughly trustworthy where, and so far as, he wishes 
to state in his Scholia an omission or variation in Mavr- 
cion’s text from his own Canonical Gospel, in which case 
he minutely registers the smallest point, but this is to be 
clearly distinguished from any charge of falsification 
brought against Marcion in his Refutations; for only 
while earlier drawing up his Scholia had he the Mavr- 
cionitish Gospel before him and compared it with Luke ; 
but im the case of the Refutations, on the contrary, 
which he wrote later, he did not at least again com- 
pare the Gospel of Luke. “It is, however, alto- 
gether different,” continues Volkmar, “as regards the 
statements of Epiphanius concerning the part of the 
Gospel of Luke which is preserved in Marcion. Whilst 
he desires to be strictly literal in the account of the 
variations, and also with two exceptions 7s so, he 
so generally adheres only to the purport of the 
passages retained by Marcion, that altogether literal 
quotations are quite exceptional ; ¢hroughout, however, 


* Volkmar, Das Ky. Marcion’s, p. 33f.; cf. Huhn, Das By. Marcion’s, 
p. 123 ff. 
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where passages of greater extent are referred to, these 
are not merely abbreviated, but also are quoted in very 
Jree fashion, and nowhere can we reckon that the passage 
in Marcion ran verbally as Epiphanius quotes it.”1 And 
to this we may add a remark made further on : “ We can- 
not in general rely upon the accuracy of his statements 
in regard to that which Marcion had in common with 
Luke.” ? On the other hand Volkmar had previously 
said : “ Absolute completeness in regard to that which 
Marcion’s Gospel did not contain is not to be reckoned 
upon in his Scholia. He has certamly not intended to 
pass over anything, but in the eagerness which so easily 
renders men superficial and blind much has escaped 
him.” 3 

Hahn bears similar testimony to the incompleteness of 
Epiphanius. “It was not his purpose,’ he says, “fully 
to notice all falsifications, variations, and omissions, 
although he docs mark most of them, but merely to 
extract from the Gospel of Marcion, as well as from his 
collection of Epistles, what seemed to him well suited for 
refutation.”* But be immediately adds: “ When he 
quotes a passage from Marvion’s text, however, in which 
such falsifications occur, he generally, 





but not always, 
—-notes them more or less precisely, and he had himself 
laid it down as a subsidiary object of lis work to pay 
attention to such falsifications.”° A little further on he 
says: “Inthe quotations of the remaining passages which 
Epiphanius did not find different from the Gospel of 


1 Volkmar, Das Ev. Marcion’s, p. 43 f.; of. p. 34. 

2 Volkmar, Das Kv. Marcion’s, p. 45. 
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Luke, and where he therefore says nothing of falsification 
or omission, he is often very free, neither adhering 
strictly to the particular words, nor to their arrangement, 
but his favourite practice is to give their substance and 
sense for the purpose of refuting his opponent. He pre- 
supposes the words known from the Gospel of Luke.” ? 
It must be stated, however, that both Volkmar? 
and Hilgenfeld* consider that the representations of 
Tertullian and Epiphanius supplement each other and 
enable the contents of Marcion’s Gospel to be ascer- 
tained with tolerable certainty. Yet a few pages 
earlier Volkmar had pointed out that: “The ground 
for a certain fixture of the text of the Marcionitish 
Gospel, however, seems completely taken away by the 
fact that Tertullian and Epiphanius, in their statements 
regarding its state, not merely repeatedly seem to, but 
in part actually do, directly contradict each other.”* 
Hahn endeavours to explain some of these contradic- 
tions by imagining that later Marcionites had 
altered the text of their Gospel, and that Ipiphanius 
had the one form and Tertullian another ;> but 
such a doubt only renders the whole of the state- 
ments regarding the work more uncertain and insecure. 
That it is not without some reason, however, appears 
from the charge which Tertullian brings against the 
disciples of Marcion: “for they daily alter it (their 
Gospel) as they are daily refuted by us.”° In fact, we 
have no assurance whatever that the work upon which 


1 Volkmar, Das iy. Marcion’s, p. 123 f. 

2 1b., p. 45 ff. 3 Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 397 f. 

4 Volkmar, Das Ey. Marcion’s, p. 22 f., p. 46 ff; Theol. Jahrb., 1854, 
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Tertullian and Epiphanius base their charge against 
Marcion of falsification and mutilation of Luke was 
Marcion’s original Gospel at all, and we certainly have 
no historical evidence on the point.’ 

The question even arises, whether Tertullian, and in- 
deed Epiphanius, had Marcion’s Gospel in any shape 
before them when they wrote, or merely his work, the 
“ Antitheses.”? In commencing his onslaught on 
Marcion’s Gospel, Tertullian says: ‘“‘ Marcion secms 
(videtur) to have sclected Luke, to mutilate it’? This 
is the first serious introduction of his “mutilation 
hypothesis,’ which he thenceforward presses with so 
much assurance, but the expression is very uncertain 
for so decided a controversialist, if he had been able to 
speak more positively.* We have seen that it is ad- 
mitted that Epiphanius wrote without again comparing 
the Gospel of Marcion with Luke, and it is also conceded 
that Tertullian at least had not the Canonical Gospét, 
but in professing to quote Luke evidently does so from 
memory, and approximates his text to Matthew, with 
which Gospel, like most of the Fathers, he was better 
acquainted. This may be illustrated by the fact that 
both Tertullian and Epiphanius reproach Marcion with 
erasing passages from the Gospel of Luke, which never 
were in Luke at all® In one place Tertullian says : 
“Marcion, you must also remove this from the Gospel: 
‘Tam not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of 


1 Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., 1. p. 262 f£.; cf. Volkmar, Thool. Jahrb., 
1854, p. 106 f. 

* Hichhorn, Einl. N. T., 1. p. 45, anm.i.; eff p. 77 £., p. 833; Schwegler, 
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Isracl,? and: ‘It is not meet to take the children’s bread, 
and give it to dogs,’? in order, be 1t known, that Christ 
may not seem to be an Israelite.”? The “ Great African” 
thus taunts his opponent, evidently under the impression 
that the two passages were in Luke, immediately after he 
had accused Marcion of having actually expunged from 
that Gospel, “as an interpolation,”* the saying that 
Christ had not come to destroy the law and the prophets, 
but to fulfil them,® which hkewise never formed part of 
it. He repeats a similar charge on several other occa- 
sions.© LHpiphanius commits the same mistake of re- 
proaching Marcion with omitting from Luke what is only 
found in Matthew.’ We have, in fact, no guarantee of 
the accuracy or trustworthiness of their statements. 

We have said enough, we trust, to show that the 
sources for the reconstruction of a text of Marcion’s 
Gospel are most unsatisfactory, and no one who atten- 
tively studies the analysis of Hahn, Ritschl, Volkmar, 
Hilgenfeld, and others, who have examined and _ sys- 
tematized the data of the Fathers, can ful to be struck 
by the uncertamty which prevails throughout, the almost 
continuous vagueness and consequent opening, nay, 
necessity, for conjecture, and the absence of really certain 
indications. The Fathers had no intention of showing 
what Marcion’s text actually was, and their object being 
solely dogmatic and not critical, their statements are very 


p. 45 £, anm. lef p. 77; Volkmar, Das Ky. Marcion’s, p. 43; cf. Hahn, 
Dus Hiv. Marcion’s, p. 264. 

1 Matt. xv. 24. * Ib., xv. 26. 
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insufficient for the purpose.) The materials have had to 
be ingeniously collected and sifted from polemical writ- 
ings whose authors, so far from professing to furnish 
them, were only bent upon seeking in Marcion’s Gospel 
such points as could legitimately, or by sophistical skill, 
be used against him. Passing observations, general 
remarks, as well as direct statements, have too often 
been the only indications euiding the patient explorers, 
and, in the absence of certain information, the silence of 
the angry I’athers has been made the basis for important 
conclusions. Jt is evident that, not ouly is such a pro- 
cedure necessarily uncertain and insecure, but it rests 
upon assumptions with regard to the intelligence, care 
and accuracy of Tertullian and Epiphanius, which are 
not sufficiently justified by that part of their treatment 
of Marcion’s text which we can examine and appreciate. 
And when all these doubtful landmarks have failed, tog 
many passages have been left to the mere judgment of 
critics, as to whether they were too opposed to Marcion’s 
system to have been retained by him, or too favourable 
to have been omitted. The reconstructed texts, as 
might be expected, differ from cach other, and one 
Hiditor finds the results of his predecessors incomplete or 
unsatisfactory,? although naturally at each successive 
attempt, the materials previously collected and adopted, 
have contributed to an apparently more complete result. 
After complaining of the incompleteness and uncertainty 
of the statements of Tertullian and Epiphaniug, Ritsclil 
affirms that they furnish so little solid material on which 


* Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 361, anm. 10, p. 362 f.; anm. 15, 
16, 17. 
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to base a hypothesis, that rather by means of a hypo- 
thesis must we determine the remains of the Gospel from 
Tertullian. Hilgenfeld quotes this with approval, and 
adds, that at lcast Ritschl’s opinion is so far right, that 
all the facts of the case can no longer be settled from 
external data, and that the gencral view regarding the 
Gospel only can decide many points.? This means of 
course that hypothesis 1s to supply that which is wanting 
in the Fathers. Volkmar, in the introduction to his last 
comprehensive work on Marcion’s Gospel, says: “ And, 
in fact, 1t is no wonder that for so long a time critics 
have substantially to so little effect disputed regarding 
the protean question, for we have continued so uncertain 
as to the very basis (Ffundament) itself,—the precise 
text of the remarkable document,—that Baur has found 
full ground for rejecting, as unfounded, the presumption 
on which that finally-attained decision (his previous one) 
rested.”’? Critics of all shades of opinion are forced to 
admit the mcompleteness of the materials for any 
certain reconstruction of Marcion’s text, and, conse- 
quently, for an absolute settlement of the question from 
internal evidence,* although the labours of Volkmar and 
Tlilgenfeld have materially increased our knowledge of 
the contents of his Gospel. We must contend, however, 
that, desirable and important as it is to ascertain as 
perfectly as possible the precise nature of Marcion’s text, 

1 Ritsch?, Das Evv. Marcion’s, p. 55. 

* ITilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 445. 
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the question of its origin and relation to Luke, wonld not 
by any means be scttled even by its final reconstruction. 
There would, as we shall presently show, remain un- 
solved the problem of its place im that successive manipu- 
lation of materials by which a few Gospels gradually 
absorbed and displaced the rest. Our own synoptics 
exhibit unmistakable traces of the process, and clearly 
forbid our lightly setting aside the claim of Marcion’s 
Gospel to be considered a genuine work, and no mere 
falsification and abbreviation of Luke. 

Before procceding to a closer examination of Marcion’s 
Gospel and the gencral evidence bearing upon it, 16 may 
be well here. briefly to refer to the system of the 
Heresiarch whose high personal character exerted so 
powerful an influence upon his own time,’ and whose 
views continued to prevail widely for a couple of ccn- 
turies after his death. It was the misfortune of Marcion 
to live in an age when Christianity had passed out of the 
pure morality of its infancy, when, untroubled by compli- 
cated questions of dogma, simple faith and pious enthu- 
siasm had been the one great bond of Christian brother- 
hood, into a phase of ecclesiastical development in which 
religion was fast degencrating into theology, and com- 
plicated doctrines were rapidly assuming that rampant 
attitude which led to so much bitterness, persecution, 
and schism. In later tumes Marcion might have been 
honoured as a reformer, in his own he was denounced as 
a heretic.? Austere and ascetic in his opinions, he 
aimed at superhuman purity, and although his clerical 
adversaries might scoff at his impracticable doctrines 


1 Credner, Beitriigo, 1. p. 40; Schletermacher, Simmtl. Werke, viii. ; 
inl. N. T., 1845, p. 64; Testcott, Ou the Canon, p. 272 f. 

2 Of. Neander, Ally. Ik. G., 1843, 1. p. 792, 815 £.; Schleiermacher, Binl. 
N. ., 1845, p. GL. 
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regarding marriage and the subjugation of the flesh, they 
have had their parallels amongst those whom the Church 
has since most delighted to honour, and at lcast the 
whole tendency of his system was markedly towards the 
side of virtue. It would of course be foreion to our 
purpose to enter upon any detailed statement of its 
principles, and we must confine ourselves to such par- 
ticulars only as are necessary to an understanding of the 
question before us. 

As we have already frequently had occasion to 
mention, there were two broad parties in the primitive . 
Church, and the very existence of Christianity was in 
one sense endangered by the national exclusiveness of 
the people amongst whom it onginated. The one party 
considered Christianity a mere continuation of the Law, 
aud dwarfed it into an Israchitish institution, a narrow 
sect of Judaism; the other represented the glad tidings 
a the introduction of a new system applicable to all and 
supplanting the Mosaic dispensation of the Law by a 
universal dispensation of grace. These two parties were 
popularly represented in the early Church by the two 
Apostles, Peter and Paul, and their antagonism is faintly 
revealed in the Epistle to the Galatians. Marcion, a 
gentile Christian, appreciating the truce character of the 
new religion and its clevated spirituality, and profoundly 
impressed by the comparatively degraded and anthropo- 
morphic features of Judaism, drew a very sharp line of 
demarcation between them, and represented Christianity 
as an cntirely new and separate system abrogating the 
old and having absolutely no connection with it. Jesus 
was not to him the Messiah of the Jews, the son of 

1 Gfrérer, Allg. K. G., i. p. 184 £3 Hagenbach, K. G., 1869, 1. p. 134 f. ; 


ITug, inl. N. T., 1. p. 56 ff; I7iiman, Hist. of Chr., 1867, ii. p. 77 ff. ; 
Neander, Allg. IC. G., i. p. 791 {%.; Volkmar, Das Iiv. Mare., p. 25 ff. 
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Prophets, but a divine being sent to reveal to man a 
wholly new spiritual religion, and a hitherto unknown 
God of goodness and grace. The Creator (Anpiovpyés), 
the God of the Old Testament, was different from the 
xod of grace who had sent Jesus to reveal the Truth, to 
bring reconciliation and salvation to all, and to abrogate 
the Jewish God of the World and of the Law, who was 
opposed to the God and Father of Jesus Christ as Matter 
is to Spirit, Impurity to purity. Christianity was in 
distinct antagonism to Judaism, the Spiritual God of 
heaven, whose goodness and love were for the Universe, 
to the God of the World, whose chosen and peculiar 
people were the Jews, the Gospel of Grace to the dispen- 
sation of the Old Testament. Christianity, therefore, 
must be kept pure from the Judaistic elements humanly 
thrust into it, which were so essentially opposed to its 
whole spirit. 

Marcion wrote a work called “Antitheses” Parribéres), 
in which he contrasted the old system with the new, the 
God of the one with the God of the other, the Law with 
the Gospel, and in this he maintained opmions which 
anticipated many beld in our own time. Tertullian 
attacks this work im the first three books of his treatise 
against Marcion, and he enters upon the discussion of its 
details with true theological vigour: “Now, then, ye 
hounds, yelping at the God of truth, whom the Apostle 
casts out,’ to all your questions! These are the bones 
of contention which ye gnaw!”? The poverty of the 
“Great African’s” arguments keeps pace with his abuse. 

% Rov. xxu. 15. 

2 Jam hinc ad queestiones omnes, canes, quos foras apostolus expellit, 


latrantes in deum veritatis. Iec sunt argumentationum ossa, quae 
obroditis. Adv. Mare., 11. 5. 
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Marcion objected: If the God of the Old Testament be 
good, prescient of the future, and able to avert evil, why 
did he allow man, made in his own image, to be deceived 
by the devil, and to fall from obedicnce of the Law ito 
sin and death? How came the devil, the origin of 
lying and deceit, to be made at all?? After the fall, 
God became a judge both severe and cruel ; woman is at 
once condemned: to bring forth in sorrow and to serve 
her husband, changed from a help into a slave, the 
earth is cursed which before was blessed, aud man is 
doomed to labour and to death? The law was one of 
retaliation and not of justice—lex talionis—eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, stripe for stripe.* And it was not. con- 
sistent, for in contravention of the Decaloguc, God is 
made to instigate the Israelites to spoil the Egyptians, | 
and fraudulently rob them of their gold and silver ;° to 
incite them to work on the Sabbath by ordering them to 
Garry the ark for eight days round Jericho ;° to break 
the second commandment by making and setting up the 
brazen serpent and the golden cherubim.’? Then God is 
inconstant, electing men, as Saul and Solomon, whom he 
subsequently rejects;° repenting that he had set up 
Saul, and that he had doomed the Ninevites,? and so on. 
God calls out: Adam, where art thou? inquires whether 
he had eaten the forbidden fruit, asks of Cain where his 
brother was, as if he had not yet heard the blood of Abel 
crying from the ground, and did not already know all 
these things.’ Anticipating the results of modern criti- 


1 Tertullian, Adv. Marc., u. 5; cf. 9. 2 1b.. i. 10. 

3 1b., ui. 11. 4 70., i. 18. 

6 Jb., i. 20. Tertullian introduces this by likening the Marcionites 
to the cuttle-fish, like which ‘‘ they vomit the blackness of blasphemy ” 
(tenebras blasphemic interyomunt), I. c. 

6 Yb., i. 21. 7 1v,, 1. 22. $ Tb., i. 238. 

9 1b., We 24. 0 1b., 0.25, 
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cism, Marcion denies the applicability to Jesus of the 
so-called Messianic prophecics. The Emmanuel of 
Isaiah (vil. 14, cf. vil. 4) is not Christ ;' the “ Virgin” 
his mother is simply a “young woman” according 
to Jewish phraseology,? and the sufferings of the 
Servant of God (Isaiah lii, 13—lii. 9) are not pre- 
dictions of the death of Jesus.2 There is a complete 
severance between the Law and the Gospel, and the 
God of the latter is the Antithesis of that of the 
former.* “The one was perfect, pure, bencficcut, pas- 
sionless; the other, though not unjust by nature, in- 
fected by matter,—subject to all the passions of man,— 
cruel, changeable; the New Testament, especially as 
remodelled by Marcion,® was holy, wise, amiable ; the 
Old Testament, the Law, barbarous, inhuman, contra- 
dictory, and detestable.” ® 

Marcion ardently maintained the doctrine of the im- 
purity of matter, and he carried it to its logical conclusion, 
both in speculation and practice. He, therefore, assert- 
ing the ineredibility of an incarnate God, denied the cor- 
poreal reality of the flesh of Christ. His body was a mere 
semblance and not of human substance, was not born of 
a human mother, and the divine nature was not degraded 
by contact with the flesh.?7 Marcion finds in Paul the 
purest promulgator of the truth as he understands it, 
and emboldened by the Mpistle to the Galatians, in which 
that Apostle rebukes even Apostles for “not walking 
uprightly according to the truth of the Gospel,” he 

1 Ady. Marc., iii. 12. 2 7/b., wi. 18, 

3 7b., i. 17, 18. + Adv. Marce., iv. 1. 

§ We give this quotation as a résumé by an English historian and divine, 
but the idea of the ‘‘ Now Tostamont remodcllud by Marcion,” is a mere 
ecclesiastical imagination. 


° Milman, Uist. of Christianity, 1867, il. p. 77 f. 
? Tertullian, Ady. Mavrc., iii. 8 if. 
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accuses the other Apostles of having depraved the pure 
form of the Gospel doctrines delivered to them by 
Jesus, “mixing up matters of the Law with the words 
of the Saviour.” ? 

Tertullian accuses Marcion of having written the work 
in which he details the contrasts between Judaism and 
Christianity, of wlich we have given the bricfest sketch, 
as an introduction and encouragement to belief in his 
Gospel, which he ironically calls “the Gospel according 
to the Antitheses’* and the charge which the Fathers 
bring against Marcion is that he laid violent hands on 
the Canonical Gospel of Luke, and manipulated it to 
suit his own views. “For certainly the whole object 
at which he laboured in drawimg up the ‘ Anti- 
theses, ” says Tertulhan, “amounts to this: that he 
may prove a disagreement between the Old and New 
Testament, so that his own Christ may be separated 
from the Creator, as of another God, as alicn from the 
Law and the Prophets. For this purpose it is certain 
that he has erased whatever was contrary to his own 
opinion and in harmony with the Creator,.as if inter- 
polated by his partisans, but has retained everything 
consistent with his own opinion.”* The whole hypo- 
thesis that Marcion’s Gospel is a mutilated version of 
our third Synoptic in fact rests upon this accusation. 
It is obvious that if it can not be shown that Marcion’s 
Gospel was our Canonical Gospel merely garbled by the 


1 Ady. Marc., iv. 3. 

2 Apostolos enim admiscuisse ea quie sunt legalia salvatoris vorbis. 
Trenceus, Adv. Heor., 1. 2, § 25 of. m1. 12, § 12. 3 Adv. Mare., iv. 1. 

4 Certe enim totum, quod elaborayit, etiam Antitheses prestruendo, in 
hoe cogit, ut yveteris et novi testamenti diversitatem constituat, proinde 
Christum suum a creatore separaturus ut dei alterius, ut alionum legis et 
prophetarum. Certe propterca contraria quieque sententic suc eranit, 
conspirantia cum creatore, quasi ab adsertoribus eius intoxta; compo- 
tentia autom sententia sua reservarit. Ady. Mare., iv. 6. 
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Heresiarch for dogmatic reasons in the interest of his 
system,—tfor there could not be any other conceivable 
reason for tampering with it,—the claim of Marcion’s 
Gospel to the rank of a more original and authentic 
work than Luke’s acquires double force. We must, 
therefore, inquire into the character of the variations 
between the so-called heretical, and the Canonical Gospels, 
and see how far the hypothesis of the Fathers accords 
with the contents of Marcion’s Gospel so far as we are 
acquainted with it. . 

At the very outset we are met by the singular pheno- 
menon, that both Tertullian and Epiphanius, who accuse 
Marcion of omitting everything which was unfavourable, 
and retaining only what was favourable to his views, 
undertake to refute him out of what remains in his 
Gospel. Tertullian says: “It will then be proved that 
he has shown the same defect of blindness of heresy 
both in that which he has erased and that which he hag 
retained.”* HEpiphanius also confidently states that, out 
of that which Marcion has allowed to remain of the 
Gospel, he can prove his fraud and imposture, and 
thoroughly refute him. Now if Marcion mutilated 
Luke to so lttle purpose as this, what was the use 
of his touching it at all? He is known as an able 
man, the most influential and distinguished of all the 
heretical leaders of the second century, and it seems 
unreasonable to suppose that, on the theory of his erasing 
or altering all that contradicted his system, he should 
have done his work so imperfectly.2 The Fathers say that 
he endeavours to get rid of the contradictory passages 
which remain by a system of false interpretation ; but 


1 Tune et illa constabit eodem vitio heereticee cacitatis erasa, quo et 
hoc roservata. Ady. Marc., iv. 6. 2 Hoor., xlii. 9 f., p. 310 ff. 
3 BWichhorn, Hinl. N. T., 1. p. 75. 
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surely he would not have allowed himself to be driven 
to this extremity, leaving weapons in the hands of his 
opponents, when he might so easily have excised the 
obnoxious texts along with the rest? It is admitted by 
critics, moreover, that passages said to have been 
omitted by Marcion are often not opposed to his system 
at all, and sometimes, indeed, even in favour of it;! 
and on the other hand, that passages which were 
retained are contradictory to his views.? This is not 
intelligible upon any theory of arbitrary garbling of a 
Gospel in the interest of a system. 

It may be well to give a few mstances of the anoma- 
lies presented, upon this hypothesis, by Marcion’s text. 
It is generally agreed that the verses Luke vu. 29—35, 
were wanting in Marcion’s Gospel? Hahn accounts. for 
the omission of verses 29, 30, regarding the baptism of 
John, because they represented the relation of the 
“Baptist to Jesus in a way which Marcion did not admit.* 
But as he allowed the preceding verses to remain, such 
a proceeding was absurd. In verse 26 he calls John a 
prophet, and much more than a prophet, and in the 
next verse (27) quotes respecting him the words of 


1 Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 423 ff.; J7ilyenfeld, Die Evy. Just., 
p. 444 ff.; Nicolas, Et. sur les Ev. Apoer., p. 151 ; fitschl, Theol. Jahrb., 
1851, p. 529 f.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., 1. p. 263 ff, 273 fh; De 
Wette, Hinl. N. T., p. 132; Volkmar, Das Ev. Marcion’s, p. 74 ff., p. 107 ff., 
p- 175 f.; cf. Theol. Jahrb., 1850, p. 214 f. 

* Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 423 if ; Guericke, Gesammtgesch. N. T., 
p- 23l,anm.1; cf. Hbrard, Wiss krit. d. evang. Gesch., p. 810, anm. 2; 
Hichhorn, Einl. N. T., 1. p. 75 ff; Mirchhefer, Quellensamml., p. 862, 
anm. 13; Neander, Allg. K. G., ii. p. 816; Nicolas, Et. sur les Hy. Apocr., 
p. 151 ff. ; Zitschl, Theol. Jahrb., 1851, p. 529 f. ; Schwegler, Das nachap. 
Aeit., i. p. 263 ff., 273 ff. 5; Volkmur, Das Hy. Marcion’s, p. 107 ff. ; Wilyen- 
feld, Die Kvv. J., p. 444 ff. 

3 Tertullian and Eipiphanius pass them over in silence. Cf. Zahn, Ey. 
Mare. in 7'hilo, Cod. Apocr. N. T., p. 418, anm. 24; Ritschl, Das Ty. 
Mare., p. 78 f.; Follonar, Das Ky. Mare., p. 156 f.5 Wilgenfetd, though 
somewhat doubtful, seems to agree: Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 407; cf 441; 
De Wette, Hinl. N. T., p. 125. 4 Das Ky. Mare., p. 147. 
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Malachi ii. 1: “This is he of whom it is written: 
Behold I send my messenger before thy face, which 
shall prepare thy way before thee.” It is impossible 
on any reasonable ground to account for the retention 
of such honourable mention of the Baptist, if verses 29, 
30 were erased for such dogmatic reasons.’ Still more 
incomprehensible on such a hypothesis 1s the omission 
of Luke vii. 31—35, where that generation is hkened unto 
children playing in the market-place and callmg to cach 
other : ‘We piped unto you and ye danced not,’ and 
Jesus continues: “For John is come neither cating 
bread nor drinking wine; and ye say, He hath a devil 
(34). The Son of Man is come, cating and drinking; 
and ye say: Behold a gluttonous man and a wincbibber, 
a friend of publicans and sinners.” Hahn attributes the 
omission of these verses to the sensuous represcntation 
they give of Jesus as cating and drinking”? What was 
the use of eliminating these verses when he allowed té 
remain unaltered verse 36 of the same chapter,? in 
which Jesus is invited to eat with the Pharisce, and 
goes Into his house and sits down to meat? or v. 
29—35,* in which Jesus accepts the feast of Levi, and 
defends his disciples for eating and drinking against 
the murmurs of the Scribes and Pharisees? or xv. 2,5 


1 Ritschl, Das Hiv. Mare., p. 78 f.3 Schiweyler, Das nachap. Zoitaltor, i. 
p. 263; De IWette, Mink. N. T., p. 1825 cf Volkmar, Das Ev. Marcion, 
p. 156; LMilgenfeld, Dio Hyv. Justin’s, p. 406 f. 3 Zertullian, Adv. Marc., 
iv. 18; Mpiphanius, Weoor., xlii., Sch. yi. f.; Ref. viii. f. 

4 Das Itv. M., p. 147; Evang. Mare. in Z'hilo, Cod. ap. N. T., p. 418, 
anm. 24, 33; Volkmar, Das iy. Marc., p. 156; Ritscht, Das Hy. Marc., 
p- 78 f.; cf Milgenfeld, Die Iivy. Justin’s, p. 407. 

3 Hahn, Evang. Marc. Thilo, p. 418, 419, anm. 25; Volkmar, Das Ev. 
Mare., p. 157. 

* Hahn, Ev. Mare. im Thilo, p. 408; Volkmar, Das Ey. Marc., p. 155; 
Tertullian, Adv. Mare., iv. 11. 

® Hahn, Ev. M. in Thilo, p. 451; Volkmar, Das Ey. Mare., p. 162; ef. 
Tertullian, Adv. M., iv. 32. . 
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where the Pharisees say of him: “ This man receiveth 
sinners and eateth with them?” How absurdly futile 
the omission of the one passage for dogmatic reasons, 
while so many others were allowed to remain unaltered.? 

The next passage to which we must refer 1s one of the 
most important in connection with Marcion’s Docetic 
doctrine of the person of Jesus. It is said that he 
omitted vii. 19: “And his mother and his brethren 
came to him and could not come at him for the crowd,” 
and that he inserted in verse 21, ris pou pajtnp Kal ot 
adehpot ; making the whole episode in his Gospel reac 
(20): “And it was told him by certain which said : 
Thy mother and thy brethren stand without desiring 
to see thee: 21. But he answered and said unto them: 
Who are my mother and brethren? My mother and 
my brethren are these,” &.? The omission of verse 19 
is said to have been made because, according to Marcion, 
‘Christ was not born like an ordinary man, and consc- 
quently had neither mother nor brethren? The mere 
fact, however, that Marcion retains verse 20, in which 
the crowd simply state as a matter fully recognized, the 
relationship of those who were secking Jesus, renders the 
omission of the preceding verse uscless,* except on the 
sround of mere redundancy. 

Marcion is reported not to have had the word aiwvoy 
in. x. 25,° so that the question of the lawyer simply ran: 


1 Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 263; De Wette, Hinl. N. T., 
p. 132. 

* Hahn, Ev. M.in Thilo, p. 421, anm. 26; Volkmar, Das Ev. Marc., 
p. 150; Mpiph., Hoer., xlii., Sch. 12; Zertullian, Adv. Marc., iv. 19, de 
carne Christi, §7; De Wette, Winl. N. T., p. 125; Hilgenfeld, Die vv. 
Justin’s, p. 408 f., 441; Buur, Das Markusev., p. 192 f. 

3 Hahn, Das Ev. M., p. 148 f.; Ev. M. in Thilo, p. 421, anm. 27; ef. 
Volkmar, Das Kv. M., p. 56 f. 4 Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 264. 

® Hahn, Hy. M.in Thilo, p. 484; Volkmar, Das Ev. M., p. 159; dHil- 
genfeld, Die Kyy. J., p. 441; De Wette, Winl. N. T., p. 126. 
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“Master, what shall I do to inherit life?’ The omission 
of this word is supposed to have been made in order to 
make the passage refer back to the God of the Old 
Testament, who promises only lone hfe on earth for 
keeping the commandments, whilst it is only in the 
Gospel that eternal life is promised.! But in the corre- 
sponding passage, xviil. 18,? the aidroy is retained, and 
the question of the ruler is: “ Good master, what shall I 
do to inherit eternal life?” It has been argued that 
the introduction of the one thing still lacking (verse 22) 
alter the keeping of the law and the injunction to sell all 
and give to the poor, changes the context and justifies 
the use there of eternal life as the reward for fulfilment 
of the higher commandment. This reasoning, however, 
seems to us without grounds, and merely an ingenious 
attempt to account for an embarrassing fact. In reality 
the very same context occurs in the other passage, for, 
explaiming the meaning of the word “ neighbour,” love” 
to whom is cnjomed as part of the way to obtain “ hfe,” 
Jesus inculeates the very same duty as in xvii. 22, 
ot distributme to the poor (ch x. 28—3¥). There 
scoms, therefore, no reasonable motive for omitting the 
word from the one passage whilst retainme it mm the 
other. | 
The passage in Take xi. 29—32, from the concluding 
words of verse 29, “but the sigu of the prophet Jonah” 


1 Tlahn, Das Wy. M., p. 161 5 My. Moin Thilo, p. 485, an. 423 Todlanar, 
Das My. M., p. o8, p. 1093 Ferdullien, Ady. M. iv. 26; Baar, Das 
Markusey., pe 109. 

* flahu, Wy. Moin Thilo, p. 4015 piph., Voor, xi Sch. 50; Zer- 
tullian, Ady. M. 1y. 36, 

% Volkmar, Das div. M., p. 58; /f¢lyenfeld, Dio Tayy. Just., p. 426 ; 
Baur, Das Markusey., p. 1038. 

4 Sehivegler, Das uachap. Goit., lp. 204, 

Vou. If. l 
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was not found in Marcion’s Gospel.’ This omission 1s 
accounted for on the ground that such a respectful 
reference to the Old Testament was quite contrary to 
the system of Marcion.2 Verses 49—51 of the same 
chapter, contaming the saying of the “Wisdom of God,” 
regarding the sending of the prophets that the Jews 
might slay them, and their blood be required of that 
generation, were also omitted? The reason given for 
this omission is, that the words of the God of the Old 
Testament are too respectfully quoted and adopted to 
suit the views of the Heretic.* Both Huilgenfeld® and 
Baur® agree that the words in verses 31—32, “ Anda 
oreater than Solomon—than Jonah is here,” might well 
have been allowed to remain in the text, and indeed the 
superiority of Christ over the kings and prophets of the 
Old Testament which is asserted directly suits and 
_supports the system of Marcion. low much less, how- 
ever, is the omission of these passages to be explained 
upon any intelligent dogmatic’ principle, when we find 
in Marcion’s text the passage in which Jesus justifies 
his conduct on the Sabbath by the example of David 
(vi, 3—4),’ and that m which he assures the disciples of 
the greatness of their reward in heaven for the persecu- 


1 Hahn, Wy. M. in Thilo, 4388, anm. 46; Volkmar, Das Ey. M., p. 151; 
De Wette, Hinl. N. T., p. 126; Hilyenfeld, Die Eyv. J., p. 441; Lpiph., 
Heer., xl. Sch. 25; cf. Ref. It is conjectured that the words sovnpd 
€or. were also wanting. Epiphanius does not uso them, but he is 
thought to be quoting ‘‘ freely.” The words, howover, equally fail in 
Codex 235. 

* Hahn, Das iy. M., p. 163; Volkmar, Das Ky. M., p. ds. 

® Hahn, Das Ey. M. in Thilo, 489, anm. 47; Folkmar, Das Ey. M., 
p. 1d1. 

* Hohn, Das Ev. M., p. 165; Ey. M. in Thilo, 440, anm. 47 3 Volkmar, 
Das Ity. M., p. 58 f. 

5 Die livy. J., p. 453. ° Das Markusev., p. 194. 

7 Hohn, Ky. M. in Thilo, 410; Volkmar, Das iy. M., 155. 
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tions they were to endure : “For behold your reward is 
great in heaven: for after the same manner did their 
fathers unto the prophets ” (vi. 23).1. As we have seen, 
Jesus is also allowed to quote an Old Testament pro- 
phecy (vil. 27) as fulfilled in the coming of John to 
prepare the way for himself. ‘The questions which Jesus 
puts to the Scribes (xx. 41—-44) regarding the Christ being 
David’s son, with the quotation from Ps. ex. 1, which 
Marcion is stated to have retained,? equally refute the 
supposition as to his motive for “ omitting” x. 29 ff 
It has been argued with regard to the last passage that 
Jesus merely uses the words of the Old Testament to 
mect his own theory,? but the dilemma in which Jesus 
places the Scribes is clearly not the real object of his 
question : its alm is a suggestion of the true character 
of the Christ. But amongst his other sins with regard 
to Luke's Gospel, Marcion is also accused of interpolat-, 
ing it. And in what way? Why the Heresiarch who 
is so averse to all references to the Old Testament that 
he is supposed to erase them, actually, amongst his few 
interpolations, adds a reference to the Old Testament. 
Betweon xvii. 14 and 15 (some critics say in verse 18) 
Marcion introduced the verse which is found in Luke iv. 
27: “And many lepers were in Isracl in the time of 
Klisha the prophet; and none of them was cleansed 
saving Naaman, the Syvian.”* Now is it conccivable 
that a man who inserts, as it is said, references to the 

U Hahn, Tv. M. in Thilo, 412; Volkmar, Das Iiv. M. 156. 

2 (Tohn, in Thilo, 468 ; Volkinar, b., p. 168. 

® Volkinar, tb., p. 59 f.; HMilyenfeldd, Die Tv. J., p. 453. 

4 Hyinh., eor., xl. Sch. 48; Lerlullian, Ady. M., iv. 35; Zahn, Ev. 
M. in Thilo, p. 457, anm. 673 De Welte, Kink. N. T., p. 128 £3 2ilyenfetd, 
Die Eyv. J., p. 424; Laur, Das Markusev., p. 213; Volkmar, Theol. 
Jabrb., 1850, p. 181; Das Hy. M., p. 163, p. 821% 3 Lichhorn, inl. N. T., 
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Old Testament into his text so gratuitously, can have 
been so inconsistent as to have omitted these passages 
because they contain similar references? We must say 
that the whole of the reasoning regarding these passages 
omitted and retained, and the fine distinctions which are 
drawn between them, are anything but convincing. A 
general theory being adopted, nothing is more easy than 
to harmonise everything with it in this way; nothing is 
more easy than to assign some reason, good or bad, 
apparently in accordance with the foregone conclusion, 
“why one passage was retained, and why another was 
omitted, but m almost every case the reasoning might 
with equal propriety be reversed if the passages were so, 
and the retention of the omitted passage as well as the 
omission of that retained be quite as reasonably justified. 
The critics who have examined Marcion’s Gospel do not 
_trouble themselves to inquire if the general conection 
‘of the text be improved hy the absence of passages 
supposed to be omitted, but simply try whether the 
supposed omissions are explainable on the ground of a 
dogmatic tendency in Marcion. In fact the argument. 
throughout is based upon foregone conclusions, and 
rarcly upon any solid grounds whatever. The retention 
of such passages as we have quoted above renders the 
omission of the other for dogmatic reasons quite pur- 
poseless.* 

The passage, xii. 6, 7, which aveucs that as the 
sparrows are not forgotten before God, and the hairs of 
our head are numbered, the disciples need not fear, was 
not found in Marcion’s Gospel.? The supposed omission 

Seheregler, Das nachap. Zoit., p. 2643 Ritsehl, Das. Wy. M., p. 87 £. 


* Hahn, Wy. M. in Thito, p. +41; Folkman, Das ity. M., p. lol, ef Of; 
Hilyenfeld, Die Myy, Jo, p. 441; Theol. Jabrb., 1855, p. 204, 
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is explained on the ground that, according to Marcion’s 
system, God does not interest himself about such trifles 
as sparrows and the hairs of our head, but merely about 
souls. That such reasoning is absurd, however, is apparent 
from the fact, that Marcion’s text had verse 24 of the 
same chapter :? “Consider the ravens,” &e, &., and 
“ God feedeth them :” &e., and also v. 28,3 “ But if God 
so clothe the grass,” &., &e., “ how much more will he 
clothe you, O! ye of little faith ?’” As no one ventures to 
argue that Marcion limited the providence of God to the 
ravens, and to the grass, but excluded the sparrows and 
the hair, no dogmatic reason can be assigned for the 
omission of the one, wlilst the other 1s retained.‘ 

The first nine verses of ch. xu. were likewise absent 
from Marcion’s text,® wherein Jesus declares that like the 
Galileans, whose blood Puate had mixed with their 
sacrifices (v. 1, 2), and the cighteen wpon whom the. 
tower in Siloam fell (vb), “except ye repent, ye shi all 
all likewise perish,” (v2 3 and 5), and then recites the 
parable of the unfruitful fig-tree (ve 6—9), which the 
inaster of the vineyard orders to be cut down (v. 7), but 
then spares for a season (v. 8, 9). The theory advanced 
tw account for the asserted “omission” of these 

1 Hahn, Das Wy. M., p. 167; lav. Me. aim Z'2i/o, p. 441, aum. 49. 

2 Hahn, Ky. Moan Thilo, p. 442. 

3 Hahn, Wy. Moin Thilo, p. 343, aum. 615 Vellanar, Das My. M., p. 
160; Me Hette, Mink N. WN, p. 127.) Thuis verse was wanting according to 
Hpiph., Sch, 31, but was in the text by the decided statemeit of Dordul- 
lian, Adv. M., iv. 295 Volkmar (Das Wy. ML, GUE), and /7itgen/edd (Theol, 


Jahrb., 1863, p. 204), agreo that this aroso solely from an accidental 
asenee of tho verse in the copy “f ISpiphanius, 

4 Schieglr, Das nachap. ZAoit., 1. p. 260; Ritsehl, Das Ev. M., p. 91; 
of, Me Welle, Wink, N.W., p. 132. 

5 Hahn, Wy. Moin Philo, p. 4165 Wollanar, Das Jay. M., p. 151. (1Te 
omits xii. 1-10); Milgenfeld, Theol. dahrb., 1863, p. 204. (Lle had pre- 
viously,—Dio Ky. J., p. d41,—only adinitted the absence of xi. 1—5) 
De Welle, inl, N.T., i. p. 125 8 
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verses is that they could not be reconeiled with 
Maxcion’s system, according to which the good God 
never positively punishes the wicked, but merely leaves 
them to punish themselves in that, by not accepting the 
proffered grace, they have no part in the blesseduess of 
Christians? In his carlicr work, Volkmar distinctly 
admitted that the whole of this passage might be omitted 
without prejudice to the text of Luke, and ‘that he could 
not state any ground, in connection with Marcion’s 
system, which rendered its omission cither necessary ox 
even conceivable. He then decided that the passage 
was not contained at all im the version of Luke, which 
Marcion possessed, but was inserted at a later period in 
our Codices2 It was only on is second attempt to 
account for all omissions on cloematic erounds that he 
areued as above. In like manner Hilgenteld also, with 
Rettig, considered that the passage did not fornia part of 
‘the original Luke, so that herve again Marcion’s text was 
free from a very abrupt passage, not belonging to the 
more pure and pronitive Gospel? Baur recognizes not 
only that there is no doginatic ground to explan the 
omission, but on the contrary, that the passage fully 
agrees with the system of Mareion* ‘The total mesufli- 
ciency of the argument to explany the omission, how- 
ever, is apparent from the nmoncrous passages, which 
were allowed to remain m the text, which still more 
clearly outraged this part of Marciou’s system. In the 
parable of the great supper, xiv. 15—24, the Lord is 
anery (v. 21), and declares that none of those who were 

1 Tlahn, Das hy. M., p. 175; Ev. M. in Zhilo, p. 416, anm. 35; Volk- 
mar, Das liv. M., p. Of £ 

2 Thool. Jahrb., 1850, p. 207 f. 


5 Jo by. Ju, p. £70. 
4 Das Markusey., p. 195 £ 
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bidden should taste of his supper (v. 24). In xi. 5, 
Jesus warns his own disciples: “Fear him, which after 
he hath lalled hath power to cast into hell; yea, I say 
unto you: fear him.” It is not permissible to argue 
that Marcion here understands the God of the Old 
Testament, the Creator, for he would thus represent his 
Christ as forewarning is own disciples to fear the power 
of that very Demiurec, whose reigu he had come to 
terminate. Then again, in the parable of the wise 
steward, and the foolish servants, xu. +41 f%, he declares 
(v. 46), that the lord of the foolish servant “ will cut 
him in sunder, and will appoint him. lis portion with the 
unbelievers,” and (vs. 47, 48) that the servants shall he 
beaten with stripes, i proportion to their fault In the 
parable of the nobleman who goes to a far country and 
leaves the ten pounds with his servants, xix. 11 ff the lord 
orders his enemies, who would not that he should reien 
over them, to be brought and slain before him. (v. 277 
Then how very much there was in the Epistles of Paul, 
which he upheld, of a stil more contradictory character. 
There is no dogmatic reason for such inconsistency.” 
Marcion is aceused of having falsified xiu. 28 m the 
following manner: “There shall be weeping and gnash- 
ine of tecth, when ye shall see a/l the gust (ravras tous 
duxatovs) in the kingdom of God, but you yourselves 
being thrust, cud bowl (Kat Kparousévous) without.” 
The substitution of ‘all the just” for “ Abraliam, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and all the prophets,” is one of those varia- 
tions which the supporter of the dogmatic theory greedily 
Jays hold of, as bearing evident tokens of falsification in 
antijudaistic imiterest.? But Mareion had in lus Gospel 


1 Schweyler, Das nachap. “Aeit., i. p. 266; Lar, Das Markusev. p. 195. 
2 Hahn, Das liv. M., p. 1773 My. M. im Zhéle, p. 445, anm. 683 ef. 
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the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, xvi. 19—31, 
where the beggar is carried up into Abraham's bosom.’ 
And again, there was the account of the Transfiguration, 
ix. 28—86, in which Moses and Elias arc sech in con- 
verse with Jesus.2 The alteration of the one passage for 
dogmatic reasons, whilst the parable of Lazarus is 
retained, would have been useless. Hailgenteld, however, 
in agreement with Baur and Ritschl, has shown that 
Marcion’s reading mavras tovs duxatovs is evidently the 
contrast to the épyaras ths aduxias of the preceding 
verse, and is superior to the canonical version, which 
was either altered after Matth vii. 12, or with the 
anti-Marcionitish object of bringing the rejected Patriarchs 
into recognition. The whole theory in this case again 
goes Into thin air, and it is consequently weakened if not 
destroyed in all. 

Marcion’s Gospel cid not contam the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, xv. 11—23.4 The omission of this passage, 


Volkmar, Das Ey. M., p. 62 f., and 7ilgenfeld, Die Ivy. J., p. 420, who 
explain the omission differently, and consider ITahn in error. 

1 Tertullian (Ady. M., iv. 34), gives an claborate oxplanation of the in- 
terpretation by which Marcion does away with the offensive part of the 
parable, but in this and every case crasure was surcly more simple than 
explanation if Marcion erased anything at all. 

* Tlahn, in vorse 30 reads ovuvéornoay for auvedddour, tho two mon 
‘“ stood’? with him instead of ‘ talked” with him, agin uke. This he 
derives from the obscure words of Tertullian, which, however, really refer 
to y. 82 (Ady. M. iy. 22), but Jpiphanius (Sch. 17) has very distinctly 
the reading of Luke. Iahn omits vy. 31 altogether, on the very un- 
decided evidence of Tertullian and Hpiphanins; 2/uhu, My. M. in Thilo, 
p. £27, anm. *; Das Liv. M., p. 1543; Volhinar (Das Iv. Mare., p. 158, ef. 
151), and Llélyen/feld (Dio livy. J., p. 411 £., 466 f.), prove that the reading 
was unaltered in vy. 380, and that v. 31 stood in Marcion’s text. Tho whole 
discussion, as showmeg the uncertainty of the toxt, is very instructive. 
Cf. Ritschi, Das Ey. M., p. 80 ff. 

S Llilgenfeld, Die ivy. J., p. 470; Buur, Das Markusey., p. 206 f. ; 
Mifscht, Das liv. M., p. 9+ f. 

4 Huln, Vy. M.in Thilo, p. 452; Volkmar, Das iy. M., p. 1623 T/il- 
genfeld, Die Myy. J., p. tl; De Wette, Bink, N.T., p. 1283) Lpiphaniue, 
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which is universally recognized as in the purest Paulinian 
spirit, 18 accounted for partly on the ground that a 
portion of it (v. 22—32) was repugnant to the ascetic 
discipline of Marcion, to whom the killing of the fatted 
calf, the feasting, dancing and merry-making, must have 
been obnoxious, and, partly because, understanding under 
the similitude of the elder son the Jews, and of the 
younger son the Gentiles, the identity of the God of the 
Jews and of the Christians would be recognized.t There 
is, however, the very greatest doubt admitted as to the 
interpretation which Marcion would he likely to put upon 
this parable, and certainly the representation which it 
gives of the Gentiles, not only as received completely on 
a par with the Jews, but as only having been lost for a 
time, and found again, is thoroughly in harmony with 
the teaching of Paul, who was held by Marcion to be the 
only true Apostle. It could not, therefore, have been, 
repugnant to him. Any points of disagreement could 
very casily have been explained away, as his critics ave 
so fond of asserting to be his practice in other passages. 
As to the supposed dislike of Marcion for the festive 
character of the parable, what object could he have had 
for omitting this, when he retained the parable of the 


Ilier., xii, Sch. £2; Lertulliun (Adv. Mare., iy. 32) passes it over in 
silence. 

Tahu, Das. iy. M., p. 1823; div. MA. in Z”c/o, p. £52, aum. 62; Ols- 
hausen, Vaethert. d. vier Can. livy., 1823, p. 208 f Uahn and Olshausen 
did not hold the second part of this explanation, but applied the parable 
morely to Judaic and Gentile Christians, wider which circumstances orities 
would not aduut reason for the omission. Voulémar, Das Iiy. M., p. 66; 
Baur, Das Markusev., p. 194 £. 

? Follinur talks of the intentional omission of the parable by Marcion 
as boing ‘‘ fully conceivable” (volhg begreilich), but it is almost impos- 
sible to find anythmg for which a reason cannot be discovered if the 


question asked bo: ‘‘ Is the mtontional omission on any ground concoiy- 
able?” 
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great supper, xiv. 15—24; the feast in the house of 
Levi, v. 27-32; the statements of Jesus cating with 
the Pharisees, vii. 36, xv. 2? Jf Marcion had any 
objection to such matters, he had still greater to mar- 
riage, and yet Jesus justifies his disciples for cating and 
duinking by the similitude of a marriage feast, himself 
being the bridegroom : v. 34, 35, “ Can ye make the sons 
of the bridechamber fast, while the bridegroom is with 
them? But the days will come when the bridegroom 
shall be taken away from them: then will they fast in 
those days.” And he bids his disciples to be ready “like 
men that wait for their lord, when he shall return from 
the wedding,” (xu. 36), and makes another parable on a 
wedding feast (xiv. 7—10). Leaving these passages, it 
is impossible to see any dogmatic reason for excluding 
the others.’ 

_ The omission of a passage In every way so suitable 
to Marcion’s system as the ‘parable of the vineyard, 
xx. 9--16, is equally unintelligible upon the dogmatic 
theory. 

Marcion is accused of falsifying xvi. 17, by altering 
Tov vopov to Tav Aéywy pov,” making the passage read : 
“ But it is casier for heaven and earth to pass, than for 
one tittle of my words to fail” The words in the 
canonical Gospel, it is argued, were too repugnant to 
him to be allowed to remain unaltered, representing as 
they do the permanency of “the Law” to which he 
was opposed? Upon this hypothesis why did he leave 


1 Scharegler, Das nachap Zeitalter, 1. p. 266 f.; Necolus, Et. sur les Hv. 
upoer., p. 153; ef. Milyenfeld, Dio ivy. J., p. 454. 

2 Folkmar, Das My. M., p. 1513 Lilgenfeld, Die yy. J., p. ddl 3 Mah, 
reads tay Ady Tod kupiov. Livy. M. in Zhilv, p. 454; Das Hy. M., p. 185. 

4 TTahn, iy. M. in Thilo, p. 464, anm. 63; Das Ey. M., p. 185; Volh- 
mar, Das Kv. M., p. Gof 
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x. 25 f. (especially v. 26) and xviii. 18 ff in which the 
keeping of the law is made essential to life? or xvn. 14, 
where Jesus bids the lepers conform to the requirements 
of the law? or xvi. 29, where the answer is given to 
the rich man pleading for his relatives: “They have 
Moses and the prophets, let them hear them”? Hilgen- 
feld, however, with others, admits that it has been fully 
proved that the reading in Marcion’s text is not an 
wrbitrary alteration at all, but the original expression, 
wud that the version in Luke xv1. 17, on the contrary, 
is a variation of the original introduced to give the 
passage an anti-Marcionitish tendency.? Here, again, it 
is clear that the supposed falsification is rather a 
falsification on the part of the editor of the third canonical 
Gospel.? 
One more illustration may be given. Marcion is 
accused of omitting from xix. 9 the words: “ forasmuch 
ae 
as le also is a son of Abraham,” (cadre Kai atrds ulds 
) , 2 ; . be - : . 
ABpadn éoriv) leaving merely: “ And Jesus said unto 
him: This day is salvation come to this house.”* 
Marcion’s system, it is said, could not tolerate the phrase 
which was erased. It was one, however, eminently 
in the spirit of his Apostle Paul, and in his favourite 
[pistle to the Galatians he retamed the very parallel 

1 Schweyler, Das nachap. “Heit, i. p. 267; Wichhorn, Iiml. N. T., 
lp. To. 

2 ILilyenfeld, Dio My. J., p. £703 Ritschl, Das Tov. M., p. 97 f. 3 Baur, 
Unters. kan. Hvy., p. 102; Das Markusov., p. 196 ff Buz, in the last- 
mentioned work, argues that even Tertullian himself (Ady. M., ry. 33), 
reprosonts Marciow’s reading as the origimal. 

3 Ritschl, Das Hy. M., p. 98. 

$ Houln, iv. Mea Thilo, p. 463; Volkmer, Das Hy. M.,'p. 1523 £il- 
genfeld, Dio vy. J., p. 442. 

® Hahn, Das ly. M., p. 195; liv. M. in Thilo, p. 463, anm. 74. ‘‘ Qua 


non potuit ferro Marcion, cujus Christus potius servayit eum quem filii 
Abrahaun damnabant.” 
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passage iil, 7, “Ye know therefore that they which ave 
of faith, these are the sons of Abraham.” How could 
he, therefore, find any difficulty m such words addressed 
to the repentant Zaccheeus, who had just believed m the 
mission of Christ? Moreover, why should he have 
erased the words here, and left them standing in xin. 16, 
in regard to the woman healed of the “ spirit of infir- 
mity :” “and ought not this woman, bemg a daughter of 
Abraham, whom Satan hath bound, lo! these eighteen 
years, to be loosed from this bond on the Sabbath day ?” 
No reasoning can explain away the substantial identity 
of the two phrases. Upon what principle of dogmatic 
interest, then, can Marcion have ecraged the one while he 
retained the other ?? 

We have taken a very few passages for illustration, 
and treated them very briefly, but 16 may roundly be 
said that there is scarcely a single variation of Marcion’s 
text regarding which similar reasons are not given, and 
which do not present sunilar anomalies in consequence 
of what has elsewhere been retamed* As we have 
already stated, much that is really contradictory: to 
Marcion’s system was found in lis text, and much which 
either is not opposed or is favourable to it is omitted 


1 Cf. Rom. iv. 11, 12, 16. It has been argued from Tortullian’s 
obscure reference that Marcion omitted the last phrase of Gal. ili. 7, but 
Jipiph, does not say so, and the statement of Jerome (Comm. in Hp. ad 
fal.) was ovidently not from the direct source, but was probably derived 
from a hasty perusal of Tertullian, and there is no real ground whatever 
for affirming it. Even Tertullian himself does not positively do go. 
Ritschl, Das liv. M., p. 154 ff; Baur, Unters. kan. Mvy., p. 412 1; 
Westcott, On the Canon, p. 274. 

* Schwegler, Das nachap. Zcit., i. p. 268; Litsch?, Das Ev. M., p. 98 f.; 
cf. Hilyenfeld, Die livy. J., p. £27. 

’ Bar, Unters. kan. livy., p. 411 ff; Das Markusev., p. 191 f.; 
Nicolus, Ut. sur les liv. apocr., p. 155; Mitechl, Theol. Jahrb., 1851, 
p. 6380 1; cf. Das Ev. M., p.46; Westeutt, On the Canon, p. 274 f. 
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and cannot be set down to arbitrary alteration. More- 
over, it has never been shown that the supposed altcra- 
tions were made by Marcion himself,’ and till this is 
done the pith of the whole theory is wanting. ‘There is 
no principle of intelligent motive which can account for 
the anomalies presented by Marcion’s Gospel, considered , 
as a version of Luke mutilated and falsified in the 
interest of his system. The contrast of what is retained 
with that which 1s omitted reduces the hypothesis ad 
absurdum. Marcion was too able a man to do his work 
so imperfectly, if he had proposed to assimilate the 
Gospel of Luke to his own views. As it is avowedly 
necessary to explain away by false and forced interpreta- 
tlons requiring intricate clefinitions,? very much of what 
was allowed to remain in his text, it 1s inconceivable 
that he should not have cut the Gordian knot with the 
same unscrupulous knife with which it is asscrted he 
excised the rest. The ingenuity of most able and learned 
critics endeavouring to discover whether a motive in 
the interest of his system cannot be conceived for every 
alteration, is, notwithstanding the evident scope afforded 
by the procedure, often foiled. Yet a more elastic hypo- 
thesis could not possibly have been advanced, and that 
the text obstinately refuses to fit into it, Is even more 
than could have been expected. Marcion is like a 
prisoner at the bar without witnesses, who 1s treated 
from the first as cuilty, attacked by able and passionate 
adversaries who warp every possible circumstance against 
him, and yet who cannot be convicted. The foregone 
conclusion by which every supposed omission from his 
Gospel is explained, is, as we have shown, almost in 


1 Westcott, On the Canon, p. 274. 
2 Hilyenfeld, Die Evy. J., p. 443 f 
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every case contradicted by passages which have heen 
allowed to remain, and this is rendered more sienificant 
by the fact, which is generally. admitted, that Marcion’s 
text contains many readings which are manifestly superior 
to, and more original than, the form in which the passages 
stand in our third Synoptic.’ The only one of these to 
which we shall refer is the mnteresting variation from the 
passage in Luke xi. 2, in the substitution of. a prayer 
for the Holy Spint for the “hallowed be thy name,’— 
eOérw 7d ayvov mvedpua cov eh Huas instead of aytacOyra 
7d ovond oov. The former is recoonized to be the true 
original reading. ‘This phrase is evidently referred to m 
v. 13. We are, therefore, indebted to Marcion for the 
correet version even of “the Lord’s Prayer.” ? 

There can be no doubt that Marcion’s Gospel bore great 
analogy to our Luke, although it was very considerably 
shorter. It is, however, unnecessary to repeat that there 
were many Gospels in the second century which, although 
nearly related to those which have become canonical, were 
independent works, and the most favourable interpreta- 
tion which can be given of the relationship between our 
three Synoptics leaves them very much in a line with 
Marcion’s work. His Gospel was chiefly distinguished 


* Baur, Das Markusoy., p. 195 ff, p. 223 ff; duyer, Synops. My. 
Proleg., p. xxv. ff.; Milgenfeld, Dio livv. J., p. £73; Theol. Jahrb., 1853, 
p. 222 ff.; Die Evangelion, p. 30; Wéstlin, Dor Urspr. synopt. Evy., p. 
303; Michaelis, Winl. N. T., 1788, 1. p. 40, p. 842 f., p. 7515 Miehhorn, 
Winl, N. T., 1. p. 721. ; Reuss, Rev. do Théol., 1857, p. 43 Ridschl, Theol. 
Jahrb., 1851, p. 530 ff. ; Das Ey. M., p. 46; Bertholdt, Wint., 1813, ui. p. 
1294 ff; Volkmar, Das Ey. M., p. 187—199, p. 256 f: Der Ursprung, 
p. 75; De Wette, Wink N. T., p. 182085 Zeller, Die Apustelgesch., p. 
13 ff, p. 23 ff. ; ef. Westcott, On the Canon, p. 275. 

* Pitschl, Das iv. M., p. 71; Baur, Das Markusoy., p. 207 ; Volhinar, 
Das Hy. M., p. 197 f., p. 256 f.; Dor Ursprung, p. 75; Milyen/eld, Die 
Evy. J., p. d41, p. 415 £5 Anger, Synops. Wy., p. 1; of. Merfudliun, Ady. 
Mare., iv. 26. 
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by a shorter text,’ but besides large and important omis- 
sions there are a few additions,? and very many variations 
of text. The whole of the first two chapters of Luke, as 
well as all the third, was wanting, with the exception of 
part of the first verse of the third chapter, which, joined 
to iv. 31, formed the commencement of the Gospel. Of 
chapter iv. verses 1—13, 17—20 and 24 were likewise 
probably absent. Some of the other more important 
omissions are xl. 29—32, 49—51, xin. 1—9, 29—35, 
xv. 11—382, xvu. 5—10 (probably), xvii. 31—-34, xix. 
29—48, xx. 9—19, 37—388, xx. 1—4, 18, 21—22, 
xxi. 16—I18, 28—30, 35—38, 49—51, and there 1s 
ereat doubt about the concluding verses of xxiv, from 
44 to the end, but it may have terminated with v. 49. 
It is not certain whether the order was the same as 
Luke? but there are instances of decided variation, 
especially at the opening. As the peculiarities of the 
opening variations have had an important effect in in 
clining some critics towards the acceptance of the muti- 
lation hypothesis,* it may be well for us briefly to examine 
the more important amongst them. 

Marcion’s Gospel is generally said to have commenced 
thus: “In the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius 
Cresar, Jesus came down to Capernaum, a city of Galilee.”® 


1 Bichhorn, Winl. N. T., 1. p. 53 if, p. 58 ff, 68 1. 3 VolAnar, Das My. 
M., p. 2 ff 

* Volkmar, Das Iiv. M., p. 80 f.; Michhorn, inl. N.'T., 1. p. 775 Blech, 
inl. N. T., p. 128. 

3 Of. Epiphanius, Woor., xli., ed. Pet., p. 312; Hichhorn, Winl. N. T., i. 
p. 46 5» Volkmar, Das Ky. M., p. 1415 LHilgen/eld, Theol. Jabrb., 1853, p. 
199. 

* Reuss, Rev. de Théol., xv. 1857, p. 54; Baur, Das Markusey., p. 209 ; 
CGuericke, Gesammtgesch, p. 232. 

6 TIabn incorrectly reads, ‘‘God camo down” (6 Oeds xarnddev) Ky. M. 
in Thilo, p. 403; ef. Volkmar, Das iv. M., p. 150, anm, 3; Baur, Unters. 
kan. Evy., p. 406, anm. *; LHilyenfeld, Dio Evy. J., p. 898, anm. 1. 
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There are various slightly differing readings of this. 
Epiphanius gives the opening words, “Ev to mevrekat- 
dexdtw éret TiBepiov Kaioapos, kat Ta €€ys.' ‘Tertullian 
has: Anno quintodecimo principatus Tiberiani. . . . de- 
scendisse in civitatem Galilee Capharnaum.”’* The 
kat Ta €€7s of Epiphanius has permitted the conjecture 
that there might have been an additional indication of 
the time, such as ‘‘Pontius Pilate being governor of 
Judeea,”® but this has not been generally adopted* It 
is not necessary for us to discuss the sense in which the 
“came down” (xarjhOe) was interpreted, since it is the 
word used in Luke. Marcion’s Gospel then procecds 
with iv. 31: “and taught them on the sabbath days, 
(v. 32), and they were exceedingly astonished at his teach- 
ing, for his word was power.” Then follow vs. 38—39 
containing the healing of the man with an unclean 
spirit,> and of Simon’s wife’s mother, with the important 
omission of the expression “of Nazareth” (Na€apyvé)°® 
after “ Jesus” in the cry of the possessed (v. 34). The 
vs. 16—3807 immediately follow iv. 39, with important 

1 THeor., xli., ed. Pet., p. 312. 

2 Ady. M., iv. 7. 

3 Cf. Dial. de recta fide ; Oriy., Opp., i. p. 868; Zrenewus, Ady. ILeor., i. 
27, § 2. 

+ Volkmar has it, Das Hy. M., p. 154, 224, p. 1263 2/ehn omits it, Hy. 
M. in Thilo, 1. «, as do also Baur (Unters. kan. Kiv., p. 406, who after the 
statement of Kpiph. also rightly leaves open the rijs ryyepovias and Kaicapos), 
and Hilgenfeld (who conjectured the second date), Die Livy. J., p. 898; ef. 
Theol. Jahbrb., 1853, p. 197, 

® Volkmar omits vy. 37; Lahn, Ililgenfeld, and others retain it. Lltsch/ 
rejects 38, 39, the healing of Simon’s wife’s mother, which are passed 
over in silence by Z'ertullian (Ady. M., iv. 8), Das Hy. M., p. 76 £, tm 
which he is jomed by Baur only. The whole of this oxamination illus- 
trates the uncertainties of the text and of tho data on which crilics 
attempt to reconstruct it. 

6 Volkmar, Das Ev. M., p. 150; cf 56, 181; Zukn, in Whito, p. 404, 
anm. 4; Jilgenfeld, Dio Iivy. J., p. 441; Theol. Jahrb., 1858, ». 198. 

7 Volkmar also includes the latter part of v. 14, and all of 15, “ And 
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omissions and variations. In iv. 16, where Jesus comes 
to Nazareth, the words “where he had been brought up” 
ave oniutted, as is also the concluding phrase “and stood 
up to read.” Verses 17—19, in which Jesus reads from 
Isaiah, are altogether wanting.? Volkmar omits the whole 
of v. 20, Hilgenfeld only the first half down to the 
sitting down, retaining the rest ; Hahn retains from “ and 
he sat down” to the end# Of v. 21 only: “He began 
to speak to them” is retamed.* From v. 22 the conclud- 
ing phrase: “And said: Iy not this Joseph’s son” is 
omitted,® as are algo the words “in thy country” from 
v. 23.° Verse 24, containing the proverb: “A prophet 
has no honour” is wholly omitted,’ but the best critics 
differ regarding the two followmg verses 25—26 ; they 
are omitted according to MWabn, Ritschl and De Wette,? 
but retamed by Volkmar and Hilgenfeld.? Verse 2 


? 


there wont out a fame of him,” &c., &c. (Das By. M., p. 182, ef. 154), but? 
in this he is unsupported by others. Ch Zertullian, Ady. Mare., ty. 8. 

1 Tahu, in Lhilo, p. 404, 105, anm. 7; Volkmer, Das My. M., p. 150, ef, 
1513 Lilyenfeld, io livy. Justin’s, p. 441, of 899; De Welle, Mink. N. T., 
p. 1245; #itsch?, Das vy. M., p. 76. 

2 Wahn, in Philo, 404; Das Ty. M., p. 136 ; Volkmur, Das Ev. M., p. 
150; Rilschi, Das iy. M., 76, anm. 1 ; Wilyen/cld, Theol. Jahrb., 1853, p. 
199; In Dio ivy. J., p. 399 (ef. 441), he considers it probable, but does 
not speak with cortainty. Yerdul/iun is silent, Adv. M., iv. 8. 

8 Volkmar, Das iv. M., p. 150, 15-43 Lilyen/eld, Theol. Jabrb., 1853. 
p. 1995 Ffahn, m Philo, p. 401. 

1 Volkmer roads kat ijpEaro xnptooew avrots, Das, Ty. M., p. 1545 “Muha 
has Aéyew mpos adrots, in Thilo, p. 4045 Zitsch?, Das Ky. M., 76 anm. 1; 
Tlitgenfeld suggests Aadeiv for Aéyew, Theol. Jahrb., 1853, p. 199. 

5 Tuhn, Viv. M. in Vhilo, p. 405; Volkmar, Das Hiv. M., p. 160, 154 5 
Tilyenfeld, Thool, Jalrb., 1853, p. 199 ; Die Evv. J., p. 441 5 Liitsch?, Das 
liy. M., p. 76, anm. 1. 

© Hahn, in Thilo, p. 405; Volkmar, Das ly. M., p. 150, 155 Wilyenfeld, 
Theol. Jahrb. 1858, p. 199. 

7 Ib, 

§ Tuhn, in Thilo, p. 405; itsch?, Das Ev. M., 76 anm. 1; De Wette, 
Tink. N. T., p. 124. 

9 Volkmar, Das Kv. M., p. 1645 Wilyenfeld, Th. dahrb., 1853, p. 199. 
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referring to the leprosy of Naaman, which, it will be 
remembered, is interpolated at xvii. 14, is omitted here 
by most critics, but retained by Volkmar.’ Verses 28— 
30 come next,? and the four verses iv. 40—44, which 
then immediately follow, complete the chapter. ‘This 
brief analysis, with the accompanyme notes, illustrates 
the uncertainty of the text, and, throughout the whole 
Gospel, conjecture similarly plays the lareer part. We 
do not propose to criticise minutely the various conclu- 
sions arrived at as to the state of the text, but must 
emphatically remark that where there is so ttle certainty 
there cannot be any safe ground for delicate deductions 
regarding motives and sequcnees of matter. Nothing 
is more certain than that, if we criticise and compare 
the Synoptics on the same principle, we mect with the 
most startling results and the most ireconcileable difh- 
culties. The opening of Marcion’s Gospel is more free 
from abruptness and crudity than that of Lulke. 

It is not necessary to show that the first three chapters 
of Luke present very many differences from the other 
Synoptics. Mark omits them altogcther, and they do 
not even agree with the account in Matthew. We know 
that some of the oldest Gospels ‘of which we have any 
knowledge, such as tle Gospel according to the Lebrews, 
are said not to have had the narrative of the first two 
chapters at all,* and there is much more than doubt as to 
their originality. The mere omission of the history of 

* Volkmar, Das Hy. M., p. 154 3 Muhn, in Thilo, 405; De Welle. Winl. 
N. T., p. 12453 Ritschl, Das Ey. M., p. 76, ann. 1; Wilyenfeld, Theol. 


Jahrb., 1853, p. 199 f. 

* Volkmar adds to “‘ went his way” tho words “ to Capernatm,? Dsus 
Ev. M., p. 155. 

* Ch Baur, Das Markusey., p. 211 ff; Volkmar, Theol. Jahrb, 1850, 
p. 126 ff. 

4 Bpiphanius, Teor., xxix. 9; cf. xxx. 13 
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the infancy, &c., from Mark, however, renders it unne- 
cessary to show that the absence of these chapters from 
Marcion’s Gospel has the strongest support and justifica- 
tion. Now Luke’s account of the early events and 
geooraphy of the Gospel history is briefly as follows: 
Nazareth is the permanent dwelling-place of Joseph and 
Mary,’ but on account of the census they travel to 
Bethlchem, where Jesus is born;? and after visiting 
Jerusalem to present him at the Temple,> they return 
“to them own eity Nazareth.’* After the baptism and 
temptation Jesus comes to Nazareth “where he hac 
been brought up,’> and in the course of his address to 
the people he says: “Ye will surely say unto me this 
proverb: Physician heal thyself: whatsoever we have 
heard done in Capernaum co also here in thy country.” ® 
No mention, however, has before this been made of 
Capernaum, and no account has been given of any, 
works done there; but, on the contrary, after escaping 
from the anery mob at Nazareth, Jesus goes for the first 
time to Capernaum, which, on being thus first mentioned, 
is particularized as “a city of Galilee,”? where he heals 
aman who had an unclean. spirit, in the synagogue, who 
addresses him as “Jesus of Nazareth ;’?® and the fame 
of him goes throughout the country.2 He cures Simon’s 
wife’s mother of a fever ?® and when the sun is set they 
bring the sick and he heals them.” 

The account 11 Matthew contradicts this in many 
points, some of which hac better be pointed out here. 
Jesus is born im Bethlehem, which is the ordinary 


1 Tuko i. 26, ii. 4. 2 ii. 4. 

1 ui. 22. 4 i. 39; cf 42, 51. 5 iv. 16 

8 iy. 23, 7 iv. 3l. 8 ivy. 33 ff. 

9 iv. 37. W iv. 38 f£. liv, 40—44. 
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dwelling-place of the family ;! his parents fly thence 
with him into Egypt,? and on their return, they dwell 
“in a city called Nazareth ; that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophets: He shall be called a 
Nazavene.’* After John’s imprisonment, Jesus leaves 
Nazareth, and goes to dwell in Capernaum.* from that 
time he begins to preach.® Here then, he commences 
his public career in Capernaum. 

In Mark, Jesus comes from Nazareth to be baptized,° 
and after the imprisonment of John, he comes into 
Galilee preaching.” In Capernaum, he heals the man of 
the unclean spirit, and Simon’s wife’s mother,’ and then 
retires to a solitary place,? returns after some days to 
Capernaum *° without going to Nazareth at all, and it 1s 
only at a later period that he comes to his own country, 
and quotes the proverb regarding a prophet.” 

_ itis evident from this comparison, that there is very 
considerable difference between the three Synoptics, re- 
garding the outset of the career of Jesus, and that there 
must have been decided elasticity in the tradition, and 
variety in the early written accounts of this part of the 
Gospel narrative. Luke alone commits the crror of 
making Jesus appear in the synagogue at Nazareth, 
and refer to works wrought at Capcrnaum, before 
any mention had been made of his having preached 
or worked wonders there to justify the allusions 

1 Matt. 1.1, 5 ff. 2 un. 13 ff 

31.33. We need not pause here to point out that there is no such 
prophecy known in the Old Testament. Tho reference may very probably 


be a singularly mistaken application of the word in Isaiah xi. 1, tho 
Hebrew word for branch being VZ3, Nazer. 
* iv. 12—13, for the fulfilment of another supposed prophecy, v. 14 ff. 
S iy. 17. 6 Mark i. 9. ‘ild if 
$1.21 ff 94, 88. ii. 1. 
Mowi, 1—6; cf, Matt. xu. 54. 
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and the consequent agitation. It is obvious that there 
has been confusion in the arrangement of the third 
Synoptic and a transposition of the episodes, clearly 
pointing to a combination of passages from other sources.! 
Now Marcion’s Gospel did not contain these anomalies. 
It represented Jesus as first appearing in Capernaum, 
teaching in the synagogue, and performing mighty works 
there, and then going to Nazareth, and addressing the 
people with the natural reference to the previous events at 
Capernaum, and in this it is not only more consecutive, 
but also adheres more closely to the other two Synoptics. 
That Luke happens to be the only one of our canonical 
Gospels, which has the words with which Marcion’s 
Gospel commences, Is no proof whatever that these words 
were original in that work, and not found in several of 
the zoddot which existed before the third Synoptic was 
compiled. Indeed, the close relationship between the 
first three Gospels is standing testimony to the fact that 
one Gospel was built upon the basis of others previously 
existing. This which has been called “the chief prop of 
the mutilation hypothesis,’? hag really no solid ground 
whatever to stand on beyond the accident that only one 
of three Gospels survives out of many which may have 
had the phrase. The fact that Marcion’s Gospel really 
had the words of Luke, moreover, is mere conjecture, 
inasmuch as Epiphanius, who alone gives the Greek, shows 
a distinct variation of reading. He has: “Ev 7@ mevre- 
1 Of, Luke iv. 23; Matt. viii. 54; Mark vi. 1—6. We do not go into 
the question as to the sufficiency of the motives ascribed for tho agitation 
at Nazare{h, or the contradiction between tho facts narrated as to the 
attempt to kill Jesus, and the statement of their wonder at his gracious 
words, v. 22, &c. There is no evidence where the various discrepancies 
arose, and no certain conclusions can be based upon such arguments. 


2 «Dio Haupstiitze dor Verstiimmolungshypothese.” Daur, Das 
Markusev., p. 209. 
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kadexaro ere, TiBepiov Katoapos, kat ta €&fs.2 Duke 
reads : “Ev ére: 8€ wevrexardexat@ THS Hyemovias TiBeptov 
Katoapos. We do not of course lay much stress upon 
this, but the fact that there is a variation should be 
noticed. Crities quictly assume, because there is a dil 
ference, that Epiphanius has abbreviated, but that is by 
no means sure. In any case, instances could be multi- 
plicd to show that if one of our Synoptic Gospels were 
lost, one of the survivors would in this manner have 
credit for passages which it had in reality either derived 
from the lost Gospel, or with it drawn from a common 
original source. 

Now starting from the undeniable fact that the 
Synoptic Gospels are In no case purely original inde- 
pendent works, but are based upon older writings, or 
upon cach other, each Gospel remodelling and adding to 
already existing materials, as the author of the third 
Gospel, indeed, very frankly and distimethy mdicates,? it 
scems indeed a bold thing to affirm that Marcion’s Gospel, 
whose existence is authenticated long before we have any 
independent evidence of Luke’s,3 must have been derived 
from the Intter, Piwald has made a minute analysis of 
the Synopties assigning the materials of each to what he 
considers their ortemnal source. We do uot of course 
attach any very specific importance to such results, for it 
is clear that they must to a great extent he arbitrary 
and imeapable of proof, but being effected without any 
reference to the question before us, it may he interesting 

1 Tlor., xlu. ed. Pet., p. 312. 

2 Juke i. 1—4. Wo professes to write in ordor tho things in which 
Theophilus had already been instructed, not to tell something now, Tut 
merely that he might know the certainty thereof. 


2 Schweyler, Das nachap, Acit., ip. 276; Ch Volkmar, Das Inv. M., 
p. 1, p. 176 ih 5 Der Ursprung, p. 73, 
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to compare Tiwwald’s conclusions regarding the parallel 
part of Luke, with the first chapter of Marcion’s Gospel. 
Kwald details the materials fron. which our Synoptic 
Gospels were derived, and the order of their composition 
as follows, each Synoptic of course making use of the 
earlier materials: [ the oldest Gospel. IL. the collection of 
Discourses (Spruchsammiung). WT. Mark. IV. the Book of 
carlicr History. V. our present Matthew. VI. the sixth re- 
copnizable book, VIL. the seventh book. VILL. the ciehth 
book 5 and LX. Luke.t Now the only part of our third ca- 
nouical Gospel corresponding with any part of the first 
chapter of Marcion’s Gospel which Hwald aseribes to the 
author of our actual Luke is the opening date.? The pas- 
sage to which the few opening words are joined, and 
which constitute the commencement of Marcion’s Gospel, 
Luke iv. 31—-39, 1s a section commence with verse 31, 
and extending to the end of the chapter, thereby nichiuding 


= 
i 
‘ 


verses 40—44, which Twald assigns to Mark. Verses 
16—24, which immediately follow, also form a complete 


L Mwald, Dio drei ersten Evangelion, 1850, p.1; ef. Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 
1SL8—10. 

2 The verses ly. 1-41—15, which Volkmar wished to include, but which 
all other critics reject (seo p. 128, note 7), from Marcion’s text, Hiwald 
likewise identifies as an isolated couple of verses by the author of our 
Luke inserted between opisodes derived from other written sources. Cf. 
Nieald, 1. ¢. 

4 Mwald, ie droi orst. Nyv., p. 10Lf.; ef p. 1. Wo hold that Mareion’s 
Gospol read continuously, ve dl—d4, and that vy. 16 ff! then immo- 
diately followed. This would make tho reference at Nazareth to the 
works done at Capermaum much more complete, and would remove the 
incongruity of attributing y. L0—11, to the cyening of the day of escape 
from Navaveth and return to Capernatuan or to Nazareth itself The only 
reason, for nob joining 10-10 to the preceding section 381--39, is the 
broken order of reference by “erdulliau (Ady. Mave. iy. 8), but thoro is no 
statement that lie follows the actual order of Mareion in this, and his 
argument would fully account for tho order of his roferouces without 
dividing this passago. Cf Volkmer, Das My, M., p. 146 i 5 £ilyeufeld, 
Die Hyv. J, p. 162 if; Theol. Jahrb., 1598, p. 108 £ 
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and isolated passage assigned by Ewald, to the “sixth 
recognizable hook.”! Verses 25—27, also are the whole 
of another isolated section attributed by Ewald, to the 
“ Book of earlier history,” whilst 28—380, mn Like manner 
form another complete and isolated episode, assigned by 
him to the “ eighth reeoenizable book.”? According to 
Ewald, therefore, Luke’s Gospel at this place is a mere 
patchwork of older writings, and if this be in any degrec 
accepted, as in the abstract, indeed, it is by the great. 
mass of critics, then the Gospel of Marcion is an arrange- 
ment different from Luke of materials not his, but 
previously existing, and of which, therefore, there is no 
warrant to limit the use and reproduction to the canon- 
ical Gospel. | 

The course pursued by critics, with regard to Marcion’s 
Gospel, is necessarily very unsatisfactory. They com- 
mence with a definite hypothesis, and try whether all 
“the peculiarities of the text may not be more or less 
well explained by it. On the other hand, the attempt to 
settle the question by a comparison of the reconstructed 
text with Luke’s 1s equally inconclusive. The deter- 
mination of priority of composition from internal 
evidence, where there are no chronological refercnees, 
must as a general rule be arbitrary, and can rarely be 
accepted as final. Internal evicence would, indecd, 
decidedly favour the priority of Marcion’s Gospel. The 
great uncertainty of the whole system, even when applied 
under the most favourable circumstances, is well illus- 
trated by the contradictory results at which eritics have 
arrived as to the order of production and dependence on 
each other of our three Synoptics. Without going into ° 


1 Ewald, Die drei erst. Eyv., p. 104, cf. p. 15 v. 24 is omitted. 
* Hwald, ib., p. 104, cf. p. 1. 
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details, we may say that critics who are all agreed upon 
the mutual dependence of those Gospels have variously 
arranged them in the following order: IL Matthew— 
Mark—Luke.t IL. Matthew-—Luke—Mark.? IT. Mark 
—Matthew—Luke? IV. Mark—Luke—Matthew.*  V. 
Tuke—Matthew—Mark® VI. All three out of com- 
mon written sources.© Were we to state the various 
theories still more in detail, we might largely increase 
the variety of conclusions. ‘These, however, suffice to 
show the uncertainty of results derived from internal 
evidence. 

It is always assumed that Marcion altered a Gospel to 
suit his own particular system, but as one of his most 
orthodox critics, while asserting that Luke’s narrative lay 
at the basis of his Gospel, admits: “it is not equally 
clear that all the changes were due to Marcion him- 
self; °7 and, although he considers that ‘some of the. 


1 Of course we only pretend to indicate a few of the critics who adopt 
cach order. So Bengel, Bolton, Hbrard, Grotius, Wengstonborg, Ilug, 
lfilevenfeld, Toltvimanun, Mall, Seiler, Townson, Wetstein. 

*So Ammon, Baur, Bleck, Delitusch, Irituzscho, Gfrérer, Griesbach, 
Korn, Késtlin, Neudocker, Saunier, Schwarz, Schwegler, Sicffort, Stroth, 
Theile, Owen, Paulus, Do Wette, Augustine (de cons. Iy., i. 4). 

4 So Credner, Ilitvig, Lachmann, (7) Reuss, Ritschl, Meyer, Storr, 
Thicrsch, dwald. 

1 3, Bauer, lituig, (?) Schneckonburger, Volkmar, Weisse, Wilke. 

* Bitsching, Myanson. 

® Bortholdt, Clericus, Corredi, Machhorn, Gratz. Tlinlein, Iuinool, 
Juessing, Marsh, Michaclis, Koppe, Niemeyer, Semler, Schloicrmacher, 
Schmidt, Webor. This view was partly shared by many of those men- 
tioned under other orders, 

7 Westeodt, Ou the Canon, p. 275. We do not pauso to discuss Zertul- 
fies Insinnations (Ady. Mare., iv. 4), that Marcion himself admitted that 
he had amended St. Luke’s Gospel, for the statement was repudiated by 
{ho Marcionites, abandoned practically by Tertullian himself, aud has 
been rejected by the mass of crities. Ch MitseAl, Das Hy. M., p. 23 ff; 
Fulkmar, Theol. Jahrb., 1850, p. 120; Das My. M., p. 4, anm. 2; 
Hilyenfeid, Die’ Evy. J., p. 440 £5 Sehweyler, Dus nachap. Zeit., 1. 283, 
wun. 2. 
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“omissions can be explained by lis peculiar doctrines,” he 
continues : “others are unlike arbitrary corrections, and 
must be considered as various readings of the greatest 
interest, dating as they do from a time anterior to all 
other authorities in our possession.”! Now, undoubt- 
edly, the more developed forms of the Gospel narrative 
were the result of additions, materially influenced by 
dogmatic and other reasons, made to earlier and more 
fragmentary works, but it is an argument contrary to 
general critical experience to affirm that a Gospel, the 
distinguishing characteristic of which is greater brevity, 
was produced by omissions in the interest of a system 
from a longer work. It is more simple and natural to 
suppose that the system was formed upon the Gospel as 
Marcion found it, than that the Gospel was afterwards 
fitted to the system. The latter hypothesis, as we have 
seen, involves absurd anomalies which are universally 
admitted. So imperfectly did Marcion do the work 
he 1s supposed to have undertaken that he is refuted 
out of his own manipulated document. This might 
well be the case if he had evolved his system from 
a Gospel independently composed, and which in the 
main seemed to support him, but not in a work upon 
which he had felt able freely to use the knife. On 
examination it is found that he omits what is favour- 
able, retains what is contradictory, and actually inter- 
polates passages contrary to his principles. A more 
senseless and absurd procecding, judged by actual facts, 
was never ascribed to an able man.? The statement of 
the Fathers that Marcion’s Gospel was no original work, 


* IFestcott, On the Canon, p. 275. 


* Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 270 ff. 5 Hichhorn, Binl. N. Tb. i, 
p. 753 cf. Tertullian, Ady. Mare., iv. 43. 
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but a mutilated version of Luke, was based merely 
upon their ecclesiastical theory that, being a canonical 
work adopted by the Church, Luke’s Gospel must be 
the older work. Neither Tertullian nor Epiphanius 
advances any historical proof of the truth of their 
assumption, and their writings against Marcion, com- 
posed almost solely with the view of dogmatic refu- 
tation, have Ieft the literary problem almost untouched 
for modern criticism. How dificult that problem is, 
must be apparent to all who are acquainted with the 
accepted history of written Gospels. It is an unde- 
niable fact that beyond the accusations which we have 
cited there is no independent external testimony con- 
necting Marcion’s Gospel with our third Synoptic in 
its present form. 

Marcion’s Gospel, we contend, may well have been 
one of the carlier cvangelical works which, after the. 
development of doctrine in the early Church had led to 
fuller and more elaborate versions, and to the introduc- 
tion of elements from which the more crude primitive 
Gospels were free, were doubtless treasured by some as a 
purer and simpler exposition of Christianity. No one of 
course would maintain that the instant a new edition of 
the Gospel, “with additions and improvements,” was 
produced, the older and more fragmentary codices at 
once clisappeared. They would probably gradually 
decline in favour, but many conservative minds, espe- 
cially in distant districts, would long cling to their 
teaching in preference to the more elaborate but later 
productions. ‘This view is supported by many conside- 
rations, and is rendered all the more probable by the fact 
that Marcion found his Gospel in the distant province of 
Pontus, which in the days when MSS. were but slowly 
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multiphed and disseminated lay fur from the centres of 
novelty. Tertullian delights in calling the Gospel of the 
Heresiarch the “ Hvangeliwm Ponticum,” ? and the Mar- 
cionites maintained that their Gospel was that of which 
the Apostle Paul himself made use. The circumstance 
that it was actually brought by Marcion from Pontus, 
and the name given to it by Tertullian, however, show 
it to have been a work most probably in circulation 
amongst the Christians of that province, who no doubt 
had their special Gospel like all the carly Christian 
communities. The Church in Pontus was strongly 
Paulinian, and it is therefore probable that they may 
have used a form of the Gospel narrative associated 
with that Apostle which, elsewhere, in circles of greater 
intellectual and Christian activity, had gradually become 
transformed and matured into larger proportions.* No 
_ one accuses Marcion of having written his own Gospel, 
nor did he, after the fashion of his time, call it after his 
own name.* On the contrary, it had no author’s name 
attached to it, and its superscription was simply, ‘The 
Gospel,” or “The Gospel of the Lord” (76 edayyéduov or 
evayyehov Tov Kupiov).© Schwegler has rightly remarked 
that this very namelessness is, as in the Gospel according 


1 Cf. Ady. Mare., iy. 2. 

* Tertullian, Adv. Marc., iv. 2; Dial. de recta fide, §1; Oriy., Opp., i. 
p. 807; cf. Rom. 11. 16, xvi. 25; Gal. i. 6. 

° Bertholdé, Kink, A. und N. T., 1818, iii. p. 1216 f8., 1294 f& Bortholdt 
considers Marcion’s Gospel an earlier Greck translation from tho original 
Gospel which formed the basis of Luke. Luke edited in Greck tho 
original Gospel which Paul used. 

* Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 563; Schletermacher, Einl. N. 'T., p. 198 ; 
Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 43; Hichhorn, Binl. N. T.,1.p. 79 £ 

* Marcion Evangelio suo nullum adscribit auctorom. 4 ‘ertullian, Ady. 
Marc., iv. 2; Dial. de recta fido, §1; Berthold, Win, iii. p. 1298 ff. ; Bleek 
Mink, N. T., p. 126; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viti. p. 568; Credduer, Beitriige, 
1, p. 43; Lichhorn, Hinl N. T., i p: 79 £.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit, 
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to the Hebrews, strong evidence of its originality ; a forger 
would certainly not have omitted to attach to his falsi- 
fiel Gospel some weighty name of apostolic times. 
That some importance should be attached to this point 
is evident from the fact that Tertullian reproaches Mar- 
clon with the anonymous character of his work, arising 
from the omission of the expedient too well known in his 
time. “And here already I might make a stand,” he 
exclaims, at the very opening of his attack on the Gospel 
of Pontus, “contending that a work should not be recog- 
nized which does not hold its front erect... .. which 
does not give a pledge of its trustworthiness by the fulness 
of its title, and the clue declaration of its author.”? The 
spurious and pseudonymic literature of the first centuries 
of our era prove only too well how little scruple there was 
to support pious fraud by plenitude of title, and the “Great 
African” himself was not unfrequently a victim to the 
practice. Not only did Marcion himself not in any way 
connect the name of Luke with his Gospel, but his fol- 
lowers repudiated the idea that Luke was its author, 
and taunted the orthodox members of the Church for 
having their doctrines taught by four adulterated Gos- 
pels, whilst they received theirs from one, the Gospel 
of Christ. 

i, p. 280 f£., p. 261; Scholten, Tet Paulin. livangelie, p. 8; Tischendor/, 
Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 61; De Wette, Minl. N. T., p. 119 £3 Hahn, 
iy. M. in Thilo, p. 403; Das iv. M., p. 1382; Neudecker, Hinl. N. T., 
p. 74, anm. 

1 Das nachap. Zeit., 1. p. 281. 

2 Et possem hicjam gradum figere, non agnoscendum contendens opus, 
quod non erigat frontem, quod nullam constantiam proferat, nullam 
fidem repromittat de plenitudine tituli ct professione debita auctoris. 
Tertullian, Adv. Marc., iv. 2. 

3 Dial. de recta fide, § 1; Bertholdt, Kinl. m1. p. 1295, 1218 ff. ; Bunsen, 


Bibelwerk, viii. p. 563; Hichhorn, Hinl. N. T., 1. p. 792; Ceseler, Entst. 
schr. Evv., p. 25. Tho later Marcionites affirmed their Gospel to have 
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If we turn to the Epistles of Paul, which Marcion 
acknowledged, for some help in deciding the question as 
to his Gospel, we find that in many respects as to selec- 
tion, order, and readings, Marcion’s collection is remark- 
ably in unison with the results of modern criticism.’ 
The information which we have regarding his text 1s 
very defective, but it is sufficient to show that many of 
the alterations which -he is accused by his uneritical and 
jonorant adversaries of making in the interest of his 
system are really original ancl correct readings, whilst 
otkers are either merely unimportant natural variations, 
or mere accidental omissions from the copy in the hands 
of the Fathers? “Tertullian and Epiphanius,” writes 
Canon Westcott, “agree in affirming that Marcion 
altered the texts of the books which he received to suit. 
his own views; and they quote many various readings 
_ in support of the assertion. Those which they cite from 
the Epistles are certainly insufficient to prove the point ; 
and on the contrary, they go far to show that Marcion 
preserved without alteration the text which he found 
in his manuscript. Of the seven readings noticed by 
Kpiphanius only two are unsupported by other authority ; 
and it is altogether unlikely that Marcion changed other 
passages, when, as Epiphanius himself shows, he left 
untouched those which are most directly opposed to his 
system.”* Now the Epistles did not go through the 


been written by Christ himself, and the particulars of the Crucifixion, 
&¢., to have been added by Paul. 

' Baur, Unters. kan. Evy., p. 420 ff. ; Reuss, Hist. du Canon, p. 77 ff. ; 
Gesch. N. T., p. 286; Jtttsch?, Das Iv. M., p. 153 ff., p. 166; Schwegler, 
Das nachap Zeit., 1. p. 273; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 274; ef. De Wette, 
Bink A. T., 1852, § 20, p. 25 f. 

> Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 411 ff.; Reuss, Hist. du Canon, p. 72, 
note 3; Gesch. N. T., p. 870. 

3 Westeott, On the Canon, p. 274. 
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process of development by which through successive addi- 
tions and alterations the Gospels attained their present 
form. We are, therefore, able to determine with con- 
siderable accuracy the original state of their text. We 
find, then, that not only does Marcion leave untouched, 
even by the showing of Epiphanius himself, the passages 
most opposed to him, but that the falsifications of which 
he is accused by the Fathers are often more original read- 
ings supported by the best authorities, and in fact that he 
evidently had in no way tampered with his manuscript. 
Is it not reasonable to suppose that he had cqually 
preserved without altcration the text which he found in 
the manuscript of his Gospel? Any man of his eminence 
adopting and holding fast a comparatively primitive form 
_of the Gospel found in circulation in a distant province 
like Pontus, and thus preserving it from the fate of other 
similar works, would soon find on comparing it with . 
Gospels which had grown up and advanced with the 
progress of the Church, that it lacked many a passage 
which had crept into them. Huis Gospel had stood still 
on the outskirts of Christianity, whilst others in the 
more active religious centres had collected fresh matter 
and modified their original form. We have no reason to 
believe the accusation of the Fathers in regard to the 
Gospel, which we cannot fully test, better founded than 
that in regard to the Epistles, which we can test, and 
find unfounded. It is a significant fact that Justin 
Martyr, who attacks Marcion’s system, never brings any 
accusation against him of mutilating or falsifying any 
Gospel, although, living at the time of the Heresiarch, 
he was in a position to know the facts much more cer- 
tainly than Irenzeus, Tertullian, and Hpiphanius, who 
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lived and wrote at a much later period.! There is good 
reason to conclude that Marcion made use of a Gospel 
in a more primitive and less mature state than our third 
Synoptic, and that, as he did with the Epistles, he pre- 
served the text as he found it. 

There is no evidence whatever that Marcion had any 
knowledge of the other canonical Gospels in any form.’ 
None of his writings are extant, and no direct assertion 
is made even by the Fathers that he knew them, although 
from their dogmatic point of view they assume that these 
Gospels existed from the very first, and therefore insin- 
uate that as he only recognized one Gospel, he rejected 
them. When Irenzeus says: “He persuaded his disciples 
that he himself was more veracious than were the apostles 
who handed down the Gospel, though he delivered to them 
not the Gospel, but part of the Gospel,’’* it is quite clear 
that he speaks of the Gospel—the good tidings—Chris- 
tianity—and not of specific written Gospels. In another 
passage which is referred to by Apologists, Incnaeus says 
of the Marcionites that they have asserted: “ That 
even the apostles proclaimed the Gospel still under 
the influence of Jewish sentiments ; but that they them- 
selves are more sound and more judicious than the 


1 Cf. Apol. 1. 26, 58. Justin is said to have written a work against, 
Marcion, which is mentioned and quoted by Jrenceus (ady. Ilaer. iv. 6, 
§ 2), and after him by frusebius (HL.1. iv. 18), Jerome (Do vir. ill, 23), 
and Photius (Bibl. 125). Jt may reasonably be presumed that, had 
Justin brought any such charge against Marcion, at least Irencus, 
Tertullian or Epiphanius would have mentioned it. 

* Hichhorn, inl. N. 'T., i. p. 84; Gicseler, Fintst. schr. Evy. p. 25; 
fLumpf, Rev. de Théol., 1867, p. 21; Schledermacher, Bink. N. T., p. 214 f. 

* Irenwus, Ady. Ueer., 1. 27, § 2; of ui. 2; 12, $123 Vertullian, Ady. 
Marce., iv. 3; cf. De Carne Christi, 2, 3. 

* Semotipsum esse veraciorem, quam sunt hi, qui Evangelium. tra- 
diderunt, apostoli, suasit discipulis suis; non Hyangelium, sed particnlam 
Evangel tradens cis. Ady. Heor., i, 27, § 2. 
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apostles. Wherefore also Marcion and his followers have 
had recourse to mutilating the Scriptures, not recognizing 
some books at all, but curtailing the Gospel according 
to Luke and the Epistles of Paul; these they say are 
alone authentic which they themselves have abbreviated.” 
These remarks chiefly refer to the followers of Marcion, 
and as we have shown, when treating of Valentinus, 
Irenzeus is expressly writing against members of heretical 
sects living in his own day and not of the founders of 
those sects.2, The Marcionites of the time of Irenzeus no 
doubt rejected the Gospels, but although Marcion ob- 
viously did not accept any of the Gospels which have 
become canonical, it docs not by any means follow that 
he knew anything of these particular Gospels. As yet 
we have not met with any evidence even of their exist- 
ence at a much later period. 

The evidence of Tertullian 1s not a whit more valu- 
able. In the passage usually cited, he says: “ But 
Marcion, lighting upon the Epistle of Paul to the Gala- 
tians, in which he reproaches even Apostles for not 
walking uprightly according to the truth of the Gospel, 
as well as accuses certain false Apostles of perverting 
the Gospel of Christ, tries with all his might to destroy 
the status of those Gospels which are put forth as genuine 
aud under the name of Apostles or at least of contempora- 
vies of the Apostles, in order, be it known, to confer upon 


1 Tt apostolos quidem adhue quo sunt Judeorum sontiontes, annun- 
tinsse Kyangeliumn ; so autem sinceriores, ot prudontiores apostolis osse. 
Undo et Marcion, ot qui ab eo sunt, ad intercidendas conversi sunt 
Scripturas, quasdam quidem in totum non cognoscentes, secundum Lucam 
autem Evangelium, ot Mpistolas Pauli decurtantos, haec sola logitima 
esso dicunt, quo ipsi minoraverunt. Ady. Hoor., ui. 12, § 12. 

2 Of. Adv. Ilvor., i. Proof. § 2; i. Praof., &c. 
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his own the eredit which he takes from them.”! Now here 
again it is clear that Tertullian is simply applying, by 
inference, Marcion’s views with regard to the preaching 
of the Gospel by the two parties in the Church, repre- 
sented by the Apostle Paul and the “pillar” Apostles 
whose leaning to Jewish doctrines he condemned, to the 
written Gospels recognized .in his day though not in 
Marcion’s. “ It is uncertain,” says even Canon Westcott, 
“whether Tertullian in the passage quoted speaks from a 
knowledge of what Marcion may have written on the 
subject, or simply from his own point of sight.” Any 
doubt is, however, removed on examining the context, for 
Tertullian proceeds to argue that if Paul censured Peter, 
Jobn and James, it was for changing their company from 
respect of persons, and similarly, “if false apostles crept 
in,” they betrayed their character by insisting on Jewish 
observances. “So that it was not on account of their 
preaching, but of their conversation that they were 
pointed out by Paul,”? and he goes on to argue that if 
Marcion thus accuses Apostles of having depraved the 
Gospel by their dissimulation, he accuses Christ in accus- 
ing those whom Christ selected.* It is palpable, therefore, 
that Marcion, in whatever he may have written, referred 
to the preaching of the Gospel, or Christianity, by Apostles 


* Sed enim Marcion nactus epistolam Pauli ad Galatas, etiam ipsos 
apostolos suggillantis ut non recto pede incedentes ad veritatem evangelii, 
simul et accusantis pseudapostolos quosdam pervertentes evangelium 
Christi, connititur ad destruendum statum eorum evangeliorum, qui 
propria et sub apostolorum nomine eduntur, vel etiam apostolicorum, ut 
scilicet fidem, quam illis adimit, suo conferat. Adv. Mare., iv. 3; cf. de 
Carne Christi, 2, 3. 

? On the Canon, p. 276, note 1. 

* Adeo non de preedicatione, sed de conversatione a Paulo denotabantur. 
Adv. Marc., iv. 3. 

4 Ady. Marc., tv. 3. 
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who retained their Jewish prejudices in favour of cireum- 
cision and legal observances, and not to written Gospels. 
Tertullian merely assumes, with his usual audacity, that 
the Church had the four Gospels from the very first, and 
therefore that Marcion, who had only one Gospel, knew 
the others and deliberately rejected them. 

At the very best, even if the hypothesis that Marcion’s 
Gospel was a mutilated Luke were established, Marcion 
affords no evidence in favour of the authenticity or trust- 
worthy character of our third Synoptic. His Gospel 
was nameless, and his followers repudiated the idea of its 
having been written by Luke; and regarded even as the 
earliest testimony for the existence of Luke’s Gospel, that 
testimony is not in confirmation of its genuineness and 
reliability, but on the contrary condemns it as garbled 
and interpolated. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
TATIAN—DIONYSIUS OF CORINTH. 


From Marcion we now turn to Tatian, another so- 
called heretic leader. Tatian, an Assyrian by birth,' 
embraced Christianity and became a disciple of Justin 
Martyr? in Rome, sharing with him, as it seems, the 
persecution excited by Crescens the Cynic? to which 
Justin fell a victim. After the death of Justin, Tatian, 
who till then had continued thoroughly orthodox, left 
Rome, and joined the sect of the Encratites, of which, 

showever, he was not the founder,* and became the 
leading exponent of their austere and ascetic doctrines.® 

The only one of his writings which is still extant is 
his “ Oration to the Greeks” (dyos zpds "EXAnvas). This 
work was written after the death of Justin, for in it he 
refers to that event,° and it is generally dated between 


1 Oratio ad Greecos, ed Otto, § 42. 

2 Ib., § 18. 3 Tb., § 19. 

4 Anger, Synops. Hy. Proleg., p. xxvill. ; Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 437; 
Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 34; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 277. 

> Husebius, H. H., iv. 29; Ireneus, Adv. Her., i. 28; Hyiphunius, 
Her., xlvi. 1 ; Hieron., De Vir. Ilustr., 29; Theodoret, Heor. fab., i. 20; 
Beausobre, Hist. du Manichéisme, 1. p. 303 f.; Matter, Hist du Chris- 
tianisme, 2 ed., i. p. 172 f.; Volkmar, Der Uzsprung, p. 34; Credner, 
Beitrige, i. p. 437 f.; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, vill. p. 562; Donaldson, Hist. 
Chr. Lit. and Doctr., 11. p. 3 ff.; Lardner, Credibility, &e., Works, ii. p. 
136 ff. 

® Orat. ad Gr., $19; Credner, Beitrige, 1. 438; Scholten, Die alt. Zeug- 
nisse, p. 93; Keim, Jesu vy. Nazara, 1. p. 145; Tuschendory#, Wann wurden, 
u. 8. W., p. 16, anm. 1. 
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A.D. 170—175.! Tischendorf does not assert that there is 
any quotation in this address taken from the Synoptic 
Gospels ;? and Canon Westcott only affirms that it 
contains a “clear reference” to “a parable recorded by 
St. Matthew,” and he excuses the slightness of this 
evidence by adding: “The absence of more explicit 
testimony to the books of the New Testament is to 
be accounted for by the style of his writing, and not 
by his unworthy estimate of their importance.”? This 
remark is without foundation, as we know nothing 
whatever with regard to Tatian’s estimate of any such 
books. 

The supposed “clear reference” is as follows: “ For 
by means of a certain hidden treasure (dsoxpidov 
Onocavpov) he made himself lord of all that we pos- 
sess, in diggino for which though we were covered 
with dust, yet we give it the occasion of falling into 
our hands and abiding with us.”* This is claimed as? 
a reference to Matt. xii. 44: “The kingdom of heaven 
is like unto treasure hidden (Onoavp@ Kexpuppévo) 
in the field, which a man found and hid, and for his 
joy he goeth and sclleth all that he hath and buyeth 
that field.” So faint a similarity could not prove 
anything, but it is evident that there are decided dif- 
ferences here. Were the probability fifty times greater 


1 Keim, Josu v. Navara, 1. p. 145; Tischendorf (between 166—170), 
Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 16, anm. 1, p. 17; Volkmar (between 165— 
175), Der Ursprung, p. 168, cf. p. 34 ff; Credner, Beitrige, 1. p. 438 ; 
Scholten, Die iilt. Zcugnisse, p. 93; Donaldson, Uist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., 
ll. p. 10; Larder (betweon 165—172), Credibility, &c., Works, 11. p. 189; 
De Wette ($176), Tink. A. T., 1852, p. 24. 

Cf. Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 16 f. 

* On the Canon, p. 278. 

* Aud rivds yap droxpiqou Onravpod Tay nuerépay érexpdrnoey, dv dpUrrovres 
KOVLOPT@ pv Huets everrAn money, TOUTE S€ TOU GuvEerTdvar thy ahopyny mapéexoper, 
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than it is that Tatian had in his mind the parable, 
which is reported in our first Gospel, nothing could be 
more unwarrantable than the deduction that he referred 
to the passage in our Matthew, and not to any other of 
the numerous Gospels which we know to have early 
been in circulation. Ewald ascribes the parable in 
Matthew originally to the “Spruchsammlung” or collec- 
tion of Discourses, the second of the four works out of 
which he considers our first Synoptic to have been com- 
piled.t As evidence for the existence even of our first 
canonical Gospel no such reference could have the 
slightest value. 

Although neither Tischendorf nor Canon Westcott 
think 1t worth while to refer to it, some apologists claim 
another passage in the Oration as a reference to our 
third Synoptic. “Laugh ye: nevertheless you shall 
weep. 2 This is compared with Luke vi. 25: “Woe 

~ unto you that laugh now: for ye shall mourn and 
weep. * Here again it is impossible to trace a reference 
in the words of Tatian specially to our third Gospel, and 
manifestly nothing could be more foolish than to build 
upon such vague similarity any hypothesis of Tatian’s 
acquaintance with Luke. If there be one part of the 
Gospel which was more known than another in the first 
ages of Christianity it was the Sermon on the Mount, 
and there can be no doubt that many evangelical works 
now lost contained versions of it. Ewald likewise 
assigns this passage of Luke originally to the Spruch- 
sammlung,* and no one can doubt that the saying was 
recorded long before the writer of the third Gospel 
1 Die drei ersten Evy., 1. c. 
* Tedare d€ tpets, as kat xkavoovres. Orat. ad Gr., § 32. 


3 oval tyiy ol yeAO@vtes vor" Sri mevOnaere Kat KAavaere. Luko yi. 25. 
| as Y y] 
4 Die drei ersten Hyy., Ll. c. 
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undertook to compile evangelical history, as so many had 
cone before him. It is one specially likely to have 
formed part of the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 
Further on, however, Canon Westcott says: “it can 
he gathered from Clement of Alexandria . . . that 
he (Tatian) endeavoured to derive authority for his 
peculiar opinions from the Epistles to the Corinthians 
and Galatians, and probably from the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, and the Gospel of St. Matthew.”! Allusion 
is here made to a passage in the Stromata of Clement, im 
which reference is supposed by the apologist to be made 
to Tatian. No writer, however, is named, and Clement 
merely introduces his remark by the words: “a certain 
person,’ (res) and then proceeds to give his application 
of the Saviour’s words “not to treasure upon earth 
where moth and rust corrupt” (ért yas wn Onoavpilew 
étov ans Kat Bowors apavifer).? The parallel passage 
in Matthew vi. 19, reads: “Lay not up for yourselves ?® 
treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt,’ 
&e. (uy Onoaupilere viv Onoavpods Eri rHs yrs, K-T.A.). 
Canon Westcott, it is taue, merely suggests that “ pro- 
bably ” this may be ascribed to Tatian, but it 1s almost 
absulutely certain that 1t was not attributed to him by 
Clement. Tatian is several times referred to im the 
course of the same chapter, and his words are continued 
by the use of d@yot or ypade, and it is in the highest 
degree improhable that Clement should introduce another 
quotation from him in such tmmediate context by the 


¢ 


vague and distant reference “a certain person” (rus). 
On. the other hand reference is made in the chapter to 
other writers and sects, to one of whom with infinitely 
greater propricty this expression applies. No weight, 


On the Canon, p. 270. % Strom. ii. 12, § $6. 
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therefore, could be attached to any ‘such passage in con- 
nection with Tatian. Moreover the quotation not only 
does not agtee with our Synoptic, but may much more 
probably have been derived from the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews.’ It will be remembered that Justin 
Martyr quotes the same passage, with the same omission 
of “@noavpovs,” from a Gospel different from our 
Synoptics.? 
Tatian, however, is claimed by apologists as a witness 
for the existence of our Gospels—more than this he 
could not possibly be—principally on the ground that 
his Gospel was called by some Diatessaron (d1a reoodpwv) 
r “by four,” and it is assumed to have been a harmony 
of four Gospels. The work is no longer extant, and, as 
we shall see, our information regarding it is of the 
scantiest and most unsatisfactory description. Critics 
have arrived at very various conclusions with regard to 
“~ the composition of the work. Some of course affirm, 
with more or less of hesitation nevertheless, that it 
was nothing else than a harmony of our four canonical 
Gospels ;? many of these, however, are constrained to 
admit that it was also partly based upon the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews.* Others maintain that it was 


‘ Cf. Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 445. 

> Justin, Apol., i. 15, see Vol. i. p. 354 f., p. 376 f. 

* Anger, Synops. Hy. Proleg., p. xxviii.; Bleek, Hinl. N. T., p. 231; 
Bindemann, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1842, p. 471 ff.; Celérier, Essai d’une 
Introd. N. T., p. 21; Delitesch, Urspr. Mt. Ey., p. 30; Feilmoser, 
Binl. N. B., p. 276; Guericke, Gesammtgesch. N. T., p. 227; Hug, Binl. 
N. T.,1. p. 40 ff; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 43, anm. 1; Neudecker, 
Lehrb. Einl. N. T., p. 45 f.; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 279 ff. 5 Lischen- 
dorf, Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 16 f.; Olshausen, Bchth. vier can. Evy. 
p- 336 ff. 

4 aur icke, Gesammtgesch., p. 227; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., 
p. 44, anm. 1; De Wette, Hinl. N. T., p.116 f.; Neudecker, Winl. N. T., 
en 45 sf. o Michaelis, Einl. N. T., it. p. 1007 f., 1042 ; Stmon, Hist. Crit. 
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a harmony of our three Synoptics together with the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews; whilst many deny 
that 1t was composed of our Gospels at all,? and either 
cleclare it to have been a harmony of the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews with three other Gospels whose 
identity cannot be determined, or that it was simply the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews itself,? by which name, 
as Epiphanius states, it was called by many in his day.‘ 

Tatian’s Gospel, however, was not only called Diates- 
saron, but, according to Victor of Capua, it was also 
called Diapente (81a awévre) “by five,”> a complication 
which shows the incorrectness of the ecclesiastical theory 
of its composition. 

Tischendorf, anxious to date Tatian’s Gospel as early 
as possible, says that in all probability 1t was composed 
earlicr than the address to the Greeks.® Of this, how- 
ever, he does not offer any evidence, and upon examina- 
tion it is very evident that the work was on the contrary 
composed or adopted after the Oration and his avowal of 

1 Bunsen, Bibelwork, vill. p. 562; Gratz, Kr. Unters. Justin’s Denkw. ; 
Scholten, Die tilt. Zeugnisse, p. 94; cf. 98. 

2 Oredner, Boitriige, i. p. 48, p. 443 f.; Michhorn, Eiml. N.T., i. p. 
120 ff.; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 193; Schmidt, Hinl. N. T., 1. p. 125 ff. ; 
Wilcke, Tradition u. Mythe, p. 15. 

> Baur, Unters. kan Evv., p. 573; Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 444; Gesch. 
N.'T. Kanons, p. 17 ff. ; Hichhorn, Kinl. N. T., 1. p. 123; Reuss, Gesch. 
N.'T., p. 193; Sehavegler, Das nachap. ZHcit., 1. p. 285; Nicolas, Tit. sur les 
liv. apoer., p. 137. 

4 Mpiphanius, Woor., xivi. 1. 

5 Proof. ad anon. Ilarm. Kvang. ; of. Fabricius, Cod. N.'T., i. p. 378; 
Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 44; Reuss, Gosch. N. 'T., p. 193; Schoté, 
Tnagogo, p. 22, anm. 3; Michaelis, Hinl. N. T., 1. p. 1008 ; Simon, Hist. 
Wit. N. T., ch. vit. ; Becusobre, Wist. du Manichéismo, i. p. 303 f; 
Nicolas, Hit. evang. apocr., p. 137; Neudecker, Hint. N. T., p. 44 £, anm. 
p. 46 ff, p. 47, aum. 2; Prvidson, Lutrod. N. 'T., 1. p. 397; Lardner, 
wedibility, &e., Works, il, p. 138 f.; Testcott, On the Canon, p. 282, 
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6 Wann wurdon, u. 8. w., p. 16, anm. 1. 
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heretical opinions. Theodoret states that Tatian had in 
it omitted the genealogies and all other passages showing 
that Christ was born of David according to the flesh, and 
he condemned the work, and caused it to be abandoned 
on account of its evil design. If the assumption be 
correct, therefore, as Tischendorf maintains, that Tatian 
altered our Gospels, and did not merely from the first, 
like his master Justin, make use of Gospels different 
from those which afterwards became canonical, he must 
have composed the work after the death of Justin, up to 
which time he is stated to have remained quite orthodox.? 
The date may with much greater probability be set 
between A.D. 170—180.8 

The earliest writer who mentions Tatian’s Gospel is 
Eusebius,* who wrote some century and a half after its 
supposed composition, without, however, having himself 
seen the work at all, or being really acquainted with its 
nature and contents.» Husebius says: “Tatian, however, 
their former chief, having put together a certain amalga- 
mation and collection, I know not how, of the Gospels, 
named this the Diatessaron, which even now is current 
with some.”® It is clear that this information 1s not to 
be relied on, for not only is it based wpon mere hearsay, 

1 Heeret. fab., i. 20. 

2 Trenceus, Adv. Heer., 1. 28; Husebius, H. E., iv. 29. 

3 Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 164, p. 35. 

* Credner, Beitraige, i. p. 441; Fetlmoser, Hinl. N. B., p. 275; Hilgen- 
Jeld, Der Kanon, p. 83, anm. 6; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 279. 

5 Bunsen, Bibelwerk, vill. p. 562; Celérier, Introd. N. T., p. 22; 
Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 441 f.; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 396; 
Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., i. p. 24; Feilmoser, Hinl. N. B., 
p. 275; Hug, Hinl. N. T.,1. p. 42; Lardner, Credibility, &c., Works, i. 
p. 1388 ; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 193; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 94; 
Westcott, On the Canon, p. 280 f., note 4. 
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but itis altogether indefinite as to the character of the 
contents, and the writer admits his own ignorance (ov« 
otd dws) regarding them. 

Neither Irenzeus, Clement of Alexandria, nor Jerome, 
who refer to other works of Tatian, make any mention 
of this one. Hpiphanius, however, does so, but, like 
Husebius, without having himself seen it... This second 
reference to Tatian’s Gospel is made upwards of two 
centuries after 1ts supposed composition. Hpiphanius 
says: “Itis said that he (Tatian) composed the Diates- 
saron, which is called by some the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews.”? It must be observed that it is not said 
that Tatian himself gave this Gospel the name of Diates- 
saron,? but on the contrary the expression of Epiphanius 
implies that-he did not do so,* and the fact that 1t was 
also called by some the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
and Diapente, shows that the work had no superseription 
from Tatian of a contradictory character. Theodoret, * 
Bishop of Cyrus (+457) is the next writer who mentions 
Tatian’s Gospel, and he is the only one who had per- 
sonally seen it. He says: “‘ He (Tatian) also composed 
the Gospel which is called Diatessaron, excising the 
genealogies and all the other parts which declare that 
the Lord was born of the seed of David according to the 
flesh. ‘This was used not only by those of his own sect, 
but also by those who held the apostolic doctrines, who 
did not perceive the evil of the composition, but made 

1 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 442; Davidson, Introd. N. T., u. p. 396; 
Donaldson, List. Chr. Lit. and Docty., in. p. 24. 
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‘EApaious rivés xadatow. Lprph., THeyr., xlvi. 1. 
2 Oredner, Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 18; MNeudecker, Hinl. N. T., p. 47, 
anm. 2; Scholten, Die tlt. Zeugnisso, p. 95; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, 
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use of the book in simplicity on account of its concise- 
ness. I myself found upwards of two hundred such 
books held in honour among our churches, and collect- 
ing them all together, I had them put aside, and instead 
introduced the Gospels of the four Evangelists.” Again 
it must be observed that Theodoret does not say that 
the Gospel of Tatian was a Diatessaron, but merely that 
it was called so (dia rexodpwv Kahovpevor).} 

After quoting this passage, and that from Epiphanius, 
Canon Westcott says with an assurance which, con- 
sidering the nature of the evidence, is singular :—“ Not 
only then was the Diatessaron grounded on the four 
canonical Gospels, but in its general form it was so 
orthodox as to enjoy a wide ecclesiastical popularity. 
The heretical character of the book was not evident 
upon the surface of it, and consisted rather in faults of 
defect than in erroneous teaching. Theodoret had cer- 
tainly examined it, and he, like earlier writers, regarded ° 
it as a compilation from the four Gospels. He speaks 
of omissions which were at least in part natural in a 
Harmony, but notices no such apocryphal additions as 
would have found place in any Gospel not derived from 
canonical sources.”? Now it must be remembered that 
the evidence regarding Tatian’s Gospel is of the very 
vaguest description. It is not mentioned by any writer 
until a century and a half after the date of its supposed 
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composition, and then only referred to by Eusebius, who 
had not seen the work, and candidly confesses his ignor- 
ance with regard to it, so that a critic who is almost as 
orthodox as Canon Westcott himself acknowledges : 
“For the truth is that we know no more about Tatian’s 
work than what Eusebius, who never saw it, knew.”! 
The only other writer who refers to it, Epiphanius, had 
not seen it either, and while showing that the title of 
Diatessaron had not been given to it by Tatian himself, 
he states the important fact that some called it the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. Theodovet, the last 
writer who mentions it, and of whom Dr. Donaldson 
also says: “ Theodoret’s information cannot be depended 
upon,’? not only does not say that it is based upon our 
four Gospels, but, on the contrary, points out that Tatian’s 
Gospel did not contain the genealogies and passages 
tracing the descent of Jesus through the race of David, 
which our Synoptics possess, and he so much con- 
demued the mischievous design of the work that he 
confiscated the copies in circulation in his diocese as 
heretical. Canon Westcott’s asscrtion that Theodoret 
regarded it as a compilation of our four Gospels is most 
unfounded and arbitrary. Omissions, as he himself 
points out, are natural to a Harmony, and conciseness 
certainly would be the last quality for which it could have 
been so lighly prized, if every part of the four Gospels 
had been retained. The omission of the parts referred 
to, which are equally onmutted from the canonical fourth 
Gospel, could not have been suthcient to merit the 
coudemnation of the work as heretical, and had Tatian’s 
Gospel uot been different in various respects from our 


1 Donuldson, Uist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., ui. p. 26. 
2 1b., ili. p. 25. 
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four Gospels, such treatment would have been totally 
unwarrantable. The statement, moreover, that in place 
of Tatian’s Gospel, Theodoret “introduced the Gospels 
of the four Evangelists,’ seems to indicate clearly that 
the displaced Gospel was not a compilation from them, 
but different. 

Speaking of the difficulty of distinguishing Tatian’s 
Harmony from others which must, the writer sup- 
poses, have been composed in his time, Dr. Donaldson 
admits : “And then we must remember that the Har- 
mony of Tatian was confounded with the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews; and it is not beyond the reach of 
possibility that Theodoret should have made some such 
mistake.”* That is to say, that the only writer who 
refers to Tatian’s Gospel who professes to have seen the 
work is not only “not to be depended on,” but may 
actually have mistaken for it the Gospel according to the 
’ Hebrews. There is, therefore, no authority for saying 
that Tatian’s Gospel was a harmony of four Gospels at 
all, and the name Diatessaron was not only not given by 
Tatian himself to the work, but was merely the usual fore- 
gone conclusion of the Christians of the third and fourth 
centuries, that everything in the shape of evangelical 
literature must be dependent on the Gospels adopted by 
the Church. Those, however, who called the Gospel used 
by Tatian the Gospel according to the Hebrews, must 
have read the work, and all that we know confirms their 
conclusion. The work was, in point of fact, found in wide 
circulation precisely in the places in which, earlier, the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews was more particularly 
eurrent.? The singular fact that the carliest reference 


1 Donaldson, Mist. of Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 25. 
2 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 445; ef. Westcott, On the Canon, p. 280, note 2. 
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to Tatian’s “Harmony,” is made a century and a half 
after its supposed composition, that no writer before the 
fifth century had seen the work itself, indeed that only 
two writers before that period mention it at all, reccives 
its natural explanation in the conclusion that Tatian did 
not actually compose any Harmony at all, but simply 
made use of the same Gospel as his master Justin 
Martyr, namely, the Gospel according to the Hebrews,’ 
by which name his Gospel had been called by those best 
Informed. 

Although Theodoret, writing in the fifth century, says 
in the usual arbitrary manner of carly Christian writers, 
that Tatian “excised” from his Gospel the genealogies 
and certain passages found in the Synoptics, he offers no 
proof of his assertion, and the utmost that can be 
received is that Tatian’s Gospel did not contain them.’ 
Did he omit them or merely use a Gospel which never 
included them? The latter is the more probable con- 
clusion. Now neither Justin’s Gospel nor the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews contained the genealogies or 
references to the Son of David, and why, as Credner 
suggests, should Tatian have taken the trouble to pre- 
pare a Harmony with these omissions when he already 
found one such as he desired in Justin’s Gospel ? 
‘Tatian’s Gospel, like that of his master Justin, or the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, was different from, yet 
nearly related to, our canonical Gospels, and as we have 
already scen, Justin's Gospel, like Tatian’s, was con- 
sidered by many to be a harmony of our Gospels* No 


1 Cf. Credner, Beitriigo, 1. p. 443 1; Schmidt, Tinl. N.T., i. p. 124 ff; 
Scholten, Dio alt. Zeugnisse, p. 96 f. 

* Of. Hichhorn, Hinl. N. T., p. 121 f.; Jlug, Hinl. N. T., i p. 42; 
Polkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 35 f. 
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one seems to have seen Tatian’s “ Harmony,” probably 
for the very simple reason that there was no such work, 
and the real Gospel used by him was that according to 
the Hebrews, as many distinctly and correctly called it. 
The name Diatessaron is first heard of in a work of the 
fourth century, when it is naturally given by people 
accustomed to trace every such work to our four Gospels, 
but as we have clearly seen, there is not up to the time 
of Tatian any evidence even of the existence of any one 
of our Gospels, and much less of a collection of the four. 
Here is an attempt to identify a supposed, but not 
demonstrated, harmony of Gospels whose separate exist- 
ence has not been heard of. Even Dr. Westcott states © 
that Tatian’s Diatessaron “is apparently the first recog- 
nition of a fourfold Gospel,”’ but, as we have seen, that 
recognition emanates only from a writer of the fourth 
century who had not seen the work of which he speaks. 
~ No such modern ideas, based upon mere foregone con- 
clusions, can be allowed to enter into a discussion 
regarding a work dating from the time of Tatian. 

The fact that the work found by Theodoret in his 
diocese was used by orthodox Christians without con- 
sciousness of its supposed heterodoxy, is quite con- 
sistent with the fact that it was the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, which at one time was exclusively 
used by the Fathers, but in later times became gradually 
an object of suspicion and jealousy in the Church as 
our canonical Gospels took its place. The manner in 
which Theodoret dealt with Tatian’s Gospel, or that 
“according to the Hebrews,’ recalls the treatment 
by Serapion of another form of the same work: the 
Gospel according to Peter. He found that work in 


1 On the Canon, p. 279. 
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circulation and greatly valued amongst the Christians of 
Rhossus, and allowed them peaceably to retain it for a 
time, until, alarmed at the Docetic heresy, he more 
closely cxamined the Gospel, and discovered in it what he 
considered heretical matter." The Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, once probably used by all the Fathers, and 
which indeed narrowly missed a permanent place in the 
Canon of the Church, might well seem orthodox to the 
simple Christians of Cyrus, yet as different from, though 
closely related to, the Canonical Gospels, it would seem 
heretical to their Bishop. As different from the Gospels 
of the four evangelists, it was suppressed by ‘Theodoret 
with perfect indifference as to whether it were called 
Latian’s Gospel or,the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 
It is obvious that there is no evidence whatever con- 
necting Tatian’s Gospel with those in our Canon. We 
know so little about that last work, imdced, that as 
Dr. Donaldson frankly admits, “we should not be able 
to identify it, even if it did come down to us, unless it 
told us something rehable about itself’? Its earlier 
history is enveloped in obscurity, and as Canon Westcott 
observes: “The later history of the Diatessaron is 
involved in confusion.” We have scen that im the 
sixth century it was described by Victor of Capua as 
Diapente, “ by five,” instead of “by four.” It was also 
confounded with another Uarmony written not long 
after Tatian’s day by Ammouius of Alexandria (T2438), 
Dionysius Bar-Salibi* a writer of the latter half of the 
twelfth century, nentions that the Syrian Ephrem, about 
the middle of the fourth century, wrote a commentary 
on the Diatessaron of Tatian, which Diatessaron com- 
1 Husebius, EL. 38., vi. 12. 
2 Ylist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., i. p. 26. 3 On the Canon, p. 281, 
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menced with the opening words of the fourth Gospel, 
“In the beginning was the word.” The statement of 
Bar-Salibi, however, 1s contradicted by Gregory Bar- 
Hebreus, Bishop of Tagrit, who says that Ephrem Syrus 
wrote his Commentary on the Diatessaron of Ammonius, 
and that this Diatessaron commenced with the words of 
the fourth Gospel: “In the beginning was the word.”? 
The Syrian Ebed-Jesu (71308) held Tatian and 
Ammontius to be one and the same person; and it 
is more than probable that Dionysius mistook the 
Harmony of Ammonius for that of Tatian. It is not 
necessary further to follow this discussion, for it in no 
way affects our question, and all critics are agreed that 
no important deduction can be derived from it. We 
allude to the point for the mere sake of showimg that up 
to the last we have no information which throws further 
hight on the composition of Tatian’s Gospel. All that we 
know of it,—what 1t did not contain—the places where 
it largely circulated, and the name by which it was called, 
identifies it with the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 
For the rest, Tatian had no idea of a New Testament 
Canon, and evidently did not recognize as inspired, any 
Scriptures except those of the Old Testament. It is 
well known that the sect of the Encratites made use of 
apocryphal Gospels until a much later period, and 
rejected the authority of the Apostle Paul, and although 
Tatian may have been acquainted with some of his 

1 Assemant, Bibl. Orient., i. p. 57 f, 

? Credner, Beitrige, 1. p. 446 ff.; Gesch. N. T. Kan., p. 19 ff; Donald- 
son, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 25 f.; Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. 
p. 397; Hichhorn, Hinl. N. T., p. 120, anm.; Gieseler, Entst. schr. Tivv., 
p. 17; Hug, Hinl. N. T., 1. p. 40 ff; Michaelis, Einl. N. T., i. p. 898; 
Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 95 f.; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 281 f 
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I'pistles, it is certain that he did not hold the Apostle in 
any honour, and permitted himself thé liberty of altering 
his phrascology.' 


2. 


Dionysius of Corinth need not detain us long. Euse- 
bius informs us that he was the author of seven Epistles 
addressed to various Christian communities, and also 
of a letter to Chrysophora, “a most faithful sister.” 
Kuscbius speaks of these writings as Catholic Epistles, 
and briefly characterizes each, but with the exception 
of a few short fragments preserved by him, none of these 
fruits of the ‘inspired industry” (€v@éov ¢tdoTovias) 
of Dionysius are now extant.? These fragments are all 
from an Epistle said to have been addressed to Soter, 
Bishop of Rome, and give us a clue to the time at which 
they were written. The Bishopric of Soter is generally 
dated between A.D. 168—176, during which years the 
lipistle must have been composed. It could not have 
been written, however, until after Dionysius became 
Bishop of Corinth in a.p. 170, and 1t was probably 
written some years after.° 

No quotation from, or allusion to, any writing of the 
New Testament occurs in any of the fragments of the 

L Mpiphanius, Tor, xlvii, 13 Jeusebtus, He T., iy. 295 Tieron., Proof. 
in Tit.; Credner, Beitrigo, i. p. 17, p. 438; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, 
p. 97 £; Lardner, Orodibility, &c., Works, . p. 138; Westcott, On the 
Canon, p. 278, 280, note 1. . 

2 Wusebius, IL. W., iv. 23; Fteron., Do Vir. IL, 27; Grabe, Spicil. 
Patr., i. p. 217£5; Mouth, Reliq. Sacro, 1. p. 180 ff. 

3 Musebius, IL. ., iv. 19. 

4 Anyer, Synops. Tv. Proleg., p. xxxli.; Wirchhofer, Quellensamml., 
p. 479; Lardner, Oredibility, &e., Works, u. p. 133; Hilgenfeld, Der 
KKanon, p. 77; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 290; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, 
p- 107; TZischendorf, Wann wurdon, u. s. w., p. 18; Volkmar, Der Ur- 
sprung, p. 164; cf. p. 37; Husebius in his Chronicon sets it in A.D. 171. 
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Epistles still extant; nor does Husebius make mention of 
any such reference in the Epistles which have perished. 
As testimony for our Gospels, therefore, Dionysius is 
an absolute blank. Some expressions and statements, 
however, are put forward by apologists which we must 
examine. In the few lines which Tischendorf accords 
to Dionysius he refers to two of these. The first is 
an expression used, not by Dionysius himself, but by 
Eusebius, in speaking of the Epistles to the Churches 
at Amastris and at Pontus. usebius says that 
Dionysius adds some ‘expositions of Holy Scriptures” 
(ypadav Oeiwv éEnyyoes).' There can be no doubt that 
this refers to the Old Testament only, and Tischendorf 
himself does not deny 1t.? 

The second passage which Tischendorf? points out, and 
which he claims with some other apologists as evidence 
of the actual existence of a New Testament Canon when 
Dionysius wrote, occurs in a fragment from the Epistle 
to Soter and the Romans which is preserved by Eusebius. 
It is as follows: “For the brethren having requested 
me to write Hpistles, I wrote them. And the Apostles 
of the devil have filled these with tares, both taking 
away parts and adding others; for whom the woe is 
destined. It is not surprising then if some have reck- 
lessly ventured to adulterate the Scriptures of the 
Lord when they have formed designs against these which 


Credner, Gesch. N. T. Kan., p. 79. Jerome states that Dionysius 
Hourished under M. Aurel. Verus and L. Aurel. Commodus. De Vir. IlL., 
27. , 

1 Husebius, H. E., iv. 28. 


* Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 18 f.; Volkmar, Der Ur- 
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are not of such importance.” Regarding this passage, 
Canon Westcott, with his usual boldness, says: “ It is 
evident that the ‘Scriptures of the Lord ’—the writings of, 
the New Testament—were at this time collected, that they 
were distinguished from other books, that they were 
jealously guarded, that they had been corrupted for 
heretical purposes.”? Canon Westcott’s imagination runs 
away with him. We have seen that there has not been 
a trace of any New Testament Canon in the writings of 
the Fathers before and during this age, and it is really 
discreditable that any critic, even though an “ Apologist,” 
acquainted with the history of the Canon should make a 
statement like this, and put such an interpretation upon 
the remark of Dionysius. Dr. Donaldson, with greater 
critical justice and reserve, remarks regarding the expres- 
sion “Scriptures of the Lord :” “It is not casy to settle 
What this term means,” although he adds his own per- 
sonal opinion, “but most probably it refers to the Gospels 
as containing the sayings and doings of the Lord. It is 
not likely, as Lardner supposes, that such a term would 
be applied to the whole of the New Testament.”* The 
idea of our New Testament being referred to 1s simply 
preposterous, and although it is quite open to argument 
that Dionysius may have referred to evangelical works, 
iis obvious that there are no means of proving the fact, 
and much less that he referred to our Gospels specially ; 
in fact the fragments of Dionysius present no evidence 
whatever of the existence of our Synoptics. 


l'Rrorrodds yap Bader dkwodrvrev pe ypdyra, typaya. Kai ravras of 
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The term, however, does not of necessity apply to any 
Gospels or works of Christian history at all, and may 
with perfect propriety have indicated the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament. We find Justin Martyr complaining 
in the same spirit as Dionysius, through several chapters, 
that the Old Testament Scriptures, and more especially 
those relating to the Lord, had been adulterated, that 
parts had been taken away, and others added, with the 
intention of destroying or weakening their application to 
Christ. Justin’s argument throughout is, that the whole 
of the Old Testament Scriptures refer to Christ, and 
Tryphon, his antagonist, the representative of Jewish 
opinion, is made to avow that the Jews not only wait 
for Ghrist, but, he adds : “ We admit that all the Scrip- 
tures which you have cited refer to him.”? Not only, 
therefore, were the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
closely connected with their Lord by the Fathers, and, 
at the date of which we are treating, were the only 
“ Holy Scriptures” recognised, but they made the same 
complaints which we meet with in Dionysius that these 
Scriptures were adulterated by omissions and interpola- 
tions. The expression of Eusebius regarding “ expo- 
sitions of Holy or Divine Scriptures” (ypadév Oetav 
eenyjoes) added by Dionysius, which applied to the 
Old Testament, tends to connect the Old Testament also 
with this term “Scriptures of the Lord.” It is certain 
that had Dionysius said anything about books of the New 
Testament, Eusebius would as usual have stated the fact. 

If the term “ Scriptures of the Lord,” however, be re- 
erred to Gospels, the difficulty of using it as evidence 


1 Dial. ¢. Tryph., lxx.—lIxxy. * Dial., Ixxxix. 
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continues undiminished. We have no indication what- 
ever what evangelical works were in the Bishop’s mind. 
We have not yet met with any trace of our Gospels, 
whilst on the other hand we have seen other Gospels 
used by the Fathers, and in exclusive circulation amongst 

various communities, and even until much later times 
many works were regarded by them as divinely inspired 
which have no place in our Canon. The Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews for instance was probably used by 
some at least of the Apostolic Fathers,! by pseudo- 
Ignatius,? Polycarp,? Papias,* Hegesippus,® Justin Martyr,® 
and at least employed along with our Gospels by Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, and Jerome,’ whilst Eusebius states 
that some doubt was cntertained whether it should be 
placed in the second class among the Antilegomena with 
the Apvucalypse, or in the first, amongst the Homo- 
Jucumena.® The fact that Serapion, in the third century 
allowed the Gospel of Peter to be used in the church of 
Rhossus® shows at the same time the consideration in 
which it was held, and the incompleteness of the 
Canonical position of the New Testament writings. So 
docs the circumstance that in the fifth century Theodoret 
found the Gospel according to the Hebrews, or Tatian’s 
Gospel, widely circulated and held m honour amongst 
orthodox churelies in his diocese.!° The Pastor of Hermas, 
which was read in the Churches and nearly secured a 
permanent place in the Canon, was quoted as inspired by 
Trenveus.!! The Epistle of Barnabas was held in similar 


Cf i. p. 223 1h, p. 230 48 2Ch ip. 272f 3 Of. 1 p. 279. 

, OL wp. 464. 6 Of 1 p. 433 £ 6 Cf. i, p. 288 ff. 

TOR i op. 422 £ 8 Musebius, I. V., ui. 26. 9 /b,, vi. 12. 

" Theodoret, Weer, fab., i. 20; ef. Hpiph., Woor., xlvi. 1; cf. Theodoret, 
Ifvor. fab., i. 2. 

Ady. ILewr., iv. 20, § 2; Museb., TL. E., v. 8; of i. 3. 
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honour, and quoted as inspired by Clement of Alexan- 
dria’ and by Origen,’ as was likewise the Epistle of the 
Roman Clement. The Apocalypse of Peter was included 
by Clement of Alexandria in his account of the Canonical 
Scriptures and those which are disputed, such as the 
Epistle of Jude and the other Catholic Epistles? and it 
stands side by side with the Apocalypse of John in the 
Canon of Muratori, being long after publicly read in the 
Churches of Palestine Tischendorf indeed conjectures 
that a blank in the Codex Sinaiticus after the New Testa- 
ment was formerly filled by it. Justin, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Lactantius quote the Sibyllinc books as 
the Word of God, and pay similar honour to the Book of 
Hystaspes.6 So great indeed was the consideration and 
use of the Sibylline Books in the Church of the second 
and third centuries, that Christians from that fact were 
nicknamed Sibyllists.° It is unnecessary to multiply, as 
might so easily be done, these illustrations; it is too 
well known that a vast number of Gospels and similar 
works which have been excluded from the Canon were 
held in the deepest veneration by the Church in the 
second century, to which the words of Dionysius may 
apply. So vague and indefinite an expression at any rate 
is useless as evidence for the existence of our Canonical 
Gospels. | 

Canon Westcott’s deduction from the words of Dio- 


1 Strom., i. 8, iv. 17. 2 Philocal., 18. 

3 Husebius, H. B., vi. 14. 4 Sozom., H. E., vii. 19. 

> Justin, Apol., 1. 20, 44; Clem. Al., Strom., vi. 5, §§ 42, 43; Lactan- 
tius, Instit. Div., 1. 6, 7, vii. 15, 19. Clement of Alexandria quotes with 
perfect faith and seriousness some apocryphal book, in which, he says, 
the Apostle Paul recommends the Hellenic books, the Sibyl and tho 
books of Hystaspes, as giving notably cloar prophetic descriptions of tho 
Son of God. Strom., vi. 5, § 42, 43. 

® Origen, Contra Cols., vy. 6; cf. vii. 53. 
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nysius, that not only were the writings of the New 
Testament already collected, but that they were “ jealously 
guarded,” is imaginative indeed. It is much and 
devoutly to be wished that they had been as carefully 
guarded as he supposes, even at a much later period, but 
it is well known that this was not the case, and that 
numerous interpolations have been introduced into the 
text. The whole history of the Canon and of Christian 
literature in the second and third centuries displays the 
most deplorable carclessness and want of critical judg- 
ment on the part of the Fathers. Whatever was 
considered as conducive to Christian edification was 
blindly adopted by them, and a vast number of works 
were launched into circulation and falsely ascribed to 
Apostles and others likely to secure for them greater 
consideration. Such pious fraud was rarely suspected, 
still more rarely detected in the carly ages of Christianity, 
and several of such pscudographs have secured a place 
in owt New Testament. The words of Dionysius need 
not yrecelve any wider signification than a reference 
to well-known Hipistles. It is clear from the words of 
the Apostle Paul in 2 Thess. i. 2, 11.17, that his Epistles 
were falsificd, and setting aside some of those which bear 
his name in our Canon, spurious Epistles were long 
aseribed to him, such as the Epistle to the Laodicoens— 
wd a third Epistle to the Corinthians. We need not do 
more than allude to the second Kipistle falsely bearing 
the name of Clement of Rome, as well as the Clementine 
Homilies and Recognitions, the Apostolical Constitutions, 
and the spurious letters of Ignatius, the letters and 
legend of Abgarus quoted by Muscbius, and the Hpistles 
of Paul and Sencea, m addition to others already pointed 
out, as Instances of the wholesale falsification of that 
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period, many of which gross forgeries were at once 
accepted as genuine by the Fathers, so slight was their 
critical faculty and so ready their credulity... In one 
case the Church punished the author who, from mistaken 
zeal for the honour of the Apostle Paul, fabricated the 
Acta Pauls et Thecle in his name,’ but the forged 
production was not the less mace use of in the Church, 
There was, therefore, no lack of falsification and adultera- 
tion of works of Apostles and others of greater note 
than himself to warrant the remark of Dionysius, without 
any forced application of it to our Gospels or to a New 
Testament Canon, the existence of which there is nothing 
to substantiate, but on the contrary every reason to 
discredit. 

Before leaving this passage we may add that although 
even Tischendorf does not, Canon Westcott does find in 
it references to our first Synoptic, and to the Apocalypse. 
"©The short fragment just quoted,” he says, “contains 
two obvious allusions, one to the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
and one to the Apocalypse.” * The words: “the Apostles 
of the devil have filled these with tares,” are, he supposes, 
an allusion to Matt. xin. 24 ff But even if the expres- 
sion were an echo of the Parable of the Wheat and 
Tares, it is not permissible to refer it in this arbitrary 
way to our first Gospel, to the exclusion of the numerous 
other works which existed, many of which doubtless con- 
tained it, and notably the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. Obviously the words have no evidential value. 

Continuing his previous assertions, however, Canon 
Westcott affirms with equal boldness: “The allusion in 


' The Epistle of Jude quotes as genuine the Assumption of Moses, and 
also the Book of Enoch, and the defence of the authenticity of the latter 
by Tertullian (de Cultu fem., i. 3) will not be forgotten. 

2 Tertullian, De Baptismo, 17. # On the Canon, p. 167. 
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the last clause”—to the ‘Scriptures of the Lord ’”— 
“will be clear when it is remembered that Dionysius 
‘warred against the heresy of Marcion and defended 
the rule of truth’” (aapioracOat kavdve ad.).2  Tischen- 
dorf, who is ready enough to strain every expression into 
evidence, recognizes too well that this is not capable of 
such an interpretation. Dr. Westcott omits to mention 
that the words, moreover, are not used by Dionysius at 
all, but simply proceed from Huscbius.2 Dr. Donaldson 
(distinctly states the fact that, “there is no reference to 
the Bible in the words of Eusebius: he defends the rule 
of the truth ”* (7@ 77s adyOetas mapioratas Kavdve). 

There is only one other point to mention. Canon 
Westcott refers to the passage in the Epistle of Dionysius, 
which has already been quoted in this work regarding 
the reading of Christian writings in churches. “To- 
day,” he writes to Soter, “we have kept the Lord’s 
holy day, in which we have read your Epistle, from the 
reading of which we shall ever derive admonition, as we 
do from the former one written to us by Clement.”* It 
is evident that there was no idea, in sclecting the works 
to be read at the weekly assembly of Christians, of any 
Canon of a New Testament. We here learn that the 
Epistles of Clement and of Soter were habitually read, 
and while we hear of this, and of the similar reading of 
Justin’s “Mcmoirs of the Apostles,”> of the Pastor of 
ITormas,® of the Apocalypse of Peter,’ and other 
apocryphal works, we do not at the same time hear of 
the public reading of our Gospels. 


On tho Canon, p. 166 £ 731. H., iv. 23. 
* Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., 1. p. 217 £ 
4 Huseb., IL. 1., iv. 28. ® Justin, Apol., 1. 67. 


6 Museb., I. 1., i. 83; Weron., De Vir. NL, 10. 
7 Sozom., TH. FB., vit. 9. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


MELITO OF SARDIS—-CLAUDIUS APOLLINARIS—ATHENA- 
GORAS-——-THE EPISTLE OF VIENNE AND LYONS. 


WE might here altogether have passed over Melito, 
Bishop of Sardis in Lydia, had it not been for the use 
of certain fragments of his writings made by Canon 
Westcott. Melito, naturally, is not cited by Tischendorf 
at all, but the English Apologist, with greater zeal, we 
think, than critical discretion, forces him into service as 
evidence for the Gospels and a New Testament Canon. 

¢ The date of Melito, it is generally agreed, falls after 
A.D. 176, a phrase in his apology presented to Marcus 
Antoninus preserved in Eusebius? (wera rov zaudds) 
indicating that Commodus had already been admitted to 
a, share of the Government.? 

Canon Westcott affirms that, in a fragment preserved 
by Eusebius, Melito speaks of the books of the New 
Testament in a collected form. He says: “The words 
of Melito on the other hand are simple and casual, and 
yet their meaning can scarcely be mistaken. He writes 
to Ouesimus, a fellow-Christian who had urged him ‘to 


1H. E., iv. 26. 

* Basnage, Ann. Polit. Eecles., 177, § 38; Dupin, Biblioth. des Auteurs 
Hccl., i. p. 63; Lardner, Credibility, &¢., Works, ii. p. 147; Zillemont, 
Mem. Hist. Hecel., u. p. 707, note 1 f.; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 198, 


note 2; H¥oog, De Melitone, § 5; cf. Donaldsun, Hist. Chr. Lit. aud Doctr., 
lil. p. 229. 
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make selections for him from the Law and the Prophets 
conecrning the Saviour and the faith generally, and fur- 
thermore desired to Jearn the accurate account of the 
Old (watadv) Books;’ ‘having gone therefore to the 
East,’ Mclito says, ‘and reached the spot where [each 
thing] was preached and done, and having learned 
accurately the Books of the Old Testament, I have sent 
a list of them.’ The mention of ‘the Old Books ’"—‘ the 
Books of the Old Testament,’ naturally implies a definite 
New Testament, a written antitype to the Old; and the 
form of language implies a familar recognition of its 
contents.”? This is truly astonishing! The ‘form of 
language ” can only refer to the words : “ concerning the 
Saviour and the faith generally,” which must have an 
amazing fulness of meaning to convey to Canon West- 
cott the implication of a “familar recognition” of the 
contents of a supposed already collected New Testa- _ 
ment, secing that a simple Christian, not to say a Bishop, 
night at least know of a Saviour and the faith generally 
from the oral preaching of the Gospel, from a single 
Lpistle of Paul, or from any of the aoddot of Luke. 
This reasoning forms a worthy pendant to his argument 
that because Mclito speaks of the books of the Old Tes- 
tamont he implics the existence of a definite collected 
New Testament. Such an assertion is calculated to mis- 
lead a large class of readers.? 


The fragment of Melito is as follows: “ Melito to lis 


On the Canon, p. 193. 

27t must bo suid, howover, that Canon Westcott merely follows and 
exaggeratos Lardner, hero, who says: ‘from this passage I would con- 
clude that thero was thon also a yolume or collection of books called the 
Now Testumont, containing tho writings of Apostles and Apostolical men, 
but we cannot from honee infer the names or the exact number of thoso 
books.” Credibility, dc., Works, 1. p. 148. 
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brother Onesimus, greeting. As thou hast frequently 
desired in thy zeal for the word (Adyov) to have extracts 
made for thee, both from the law and the prophets con- 
cerning the Saviour and our whole faith ; nay, more, hast 
wished to learn the exact statement of the old books 
(rakatov B.Briov), how many they are and what is their 
order, | have earnestly endeavoured to accomplish this, 
knowing thy zeal concerning the faith, and thy desire to 
be informed concerning the word (Adyov), and especially 
that thou preferrest these matters to all others from love 
towards God, striving to gain eternal salvation. Having, 
therefore, gone to the Hast, and reached the place where 
this was preached and done, and having accurately 
ascertained the books of the Old Testament (ra ris 
takavas duabyKns ByBria), 1 have, subjoined, sent a list 
of them unto. thee, of which these are the names” — 
then follows a list of the books of the Old Testament, 
omitting, however, Esther. He then concludes with the 
words: “Of these I have made the extracts dividing 
them into six books.” ? 

Canon Westcott’s assertion that the expression “Old 
Books,” “ Books of the Old Testament,” involves here by 
antithesis a definite written New Testament, requires us - 
to say a few words as to the name of “Testament” as 
applied to both divisions of the Bible. It is of course 
well known that this word came into use originally from 
the translation of the Hebrew word “covenant” (M3), 
or compact made between God and the Israelites? in 
the Septuagint version, by the Greek word Avabycn, 
which ina legal sense also means a will or Testament,? 
and that word is adopted throughout the New Testa- 


1 Husebius, H. E., iv. 26. 2 Of. Exod. xxiy. 7. 
3The legal sense of d:adjen as a Will or Testament is distinctly in- 
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ment.! The Vulgate translation, instead of retaining 
the original Hebrew signification, translated the word 
in the Gospels and Epistles, “ Testamentum,” and 7 
madara duabyky became ‘ Vetus Testamentum,” wstead 
of “ Vetus Feedus,” and whenever the word occurs in 
the English version it is almost imvariably rendered 
“Testament” instead of covenant. The expression 
“ Book of the Covenant,” or “Testament,” BiBdos zis 
diabyxys, frequently occurs in the LXX version of the 
Old Testament and its Apocrypha,? and in Jeremiah 
xxxl. 31-34,3 the prophet speaks of making a “new 
covenant” (kaw Svayxn) with the house of Israel, 
which is indeed quoted in Hebrews viii. 8. It is the 
doctrinal idea of the new covenant, through Christ con- ’ 
firming the former one made to the Israelites, which 
has led to the distinction of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Generally the Old Testament was, in the first 
ages of Christianity, indicated by the simple expressions ° 
“The Books” (7a BuBdta), “ Holy Seriptures” (epa 
ypdpmpata,* or ypadal dyia),> or “The Scriptures” (at 
ypapai),© but the preparation for the distinction of “Old 
Testament” began very early in the development of the 
doctrinal idea of the New Testament of Christ, before 
there was any part of the New Testament books written 
at all. The expression “New Testament,” derived thus 


tonded in Eleb. ix. 16. ‘‘For whoro a Testament (S:aO7xn) 1s, there 
must also of necessity bo the doath of the testator” (diadepévov). The 
same word diadjcy is employed throughout the whole passage. Leb. 
ix. 15—20. 

19 Gor. di. 14: Ileb. viii, 6—13, xit. 24; Rom. ix. 4, xi. 26—28; 
Gal. iii. 14-17; Hphes. ii. 12, &e., &e, 

2 Of, Exod. xxiv. 7; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 30; 2 Kings xxiii. 2; 1 Maccab. 
i. 57; Sirach, xxiv. 23, &e., &e. 

3In the Septuagint version, xxxvill. 31—34. 

42 Tim. 11. 15. § Rom. i. 2. 6 Matt. xxi. 29. 
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antithetically from the “Old Testament,” occurs constantly 
throughout the second part of the Bible. In the Hpistle 
to the Hebrews viii. 6-13, the Mosaic dispensation is 
contrasted with the Christian, and Jesus is called the 
Mediator of a better Testament (dsafjxy).' The first 
Testament not being faultless, is replaced by the second, 
and the writer quotes the passage from Jeremiah to 
which we have referred regarding a New Testament, 
winding up his argument with the words, v.13: “In that 
he saith a new (Testament) he hath made the first old.” 
Again, in our first Gospel, during the Last Supper, Jesus 
is represented as saying: “This is my blood of the New 


~ Testament” (rAs Kawyns Starks) ;? and in Luke he 


y 


says: “This cup is the New Testament (7 xawy dva6jxn) 
in my blood.* There is, therefore, a very distinct reference 
made to the two Testaments as “ New” and ‘“ Old,” and 
in speaking of the books of the Law and the Prophets as 
the “Old Books” and “ Books of the old Testament,’ 
after the general acceptance of the Gospel of Jesus as 
the New Testament or Covenant, there was no anti- 
thetical implication whatever of a written New Testa- 
ment, but a mere reference to the doctrinal idea. We 
might multiply illustrations showing how ever-present 
to the mind of the early Church was the contrast of the 
Mosaic and Christian Covenants as Old and New. Two 
more we may venture to point out. In Romans ix. 4, 
and Gal. iv. 24, the two Testaments or Covenants 
(ai dvo duaPjxat), typified’ by Sinai and the heavenly 
Jerusalem, are discussed, and the superiority of the latter 
asserted. ‘There is, however, a passage, still more clear 
and decisive. Paul says in 2 Corinthians ili. 6: “ Who 
also (God) made us sufficient to be ministers of the New 


Cf. ix. 15, xii. 24. 2 Matt. xxvi. 28. 3 Luke xxui. 20. 
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Testament (xawns dcabyens) not of the letter, but of the 
spirit” (ov ypduparos dda avevparos). Why does not 
Canon Westcott boldly claim this as evidence of a 
definite written New Testament, when not only is there 
reference to the naine, but a distinction drawn between 
the letter and the spirit of it, from which an apologist 
might make a telling argument? But proceeding to 
contrast the glory of the New with the Old dispensation, 
the Apostle, in refercnee to the veil with which Moses 
covered his face, says: “ But their understandings were 
hardened : for until this very day remaimeth the same 
veil in the reading of the Old Testament” (éat cy 
dvayvoce THS Tahkaas duaOyKys) ;} and asif to male the 
matter still clearer he repeats in the next verse: “ But. 
even unto this day when Moses is read, the veil lieth 
upon their heart.” Now here the actual reading of the 
Qld Testament (waraas dvabyxns) is distinctly men- 
tioned, and the expression quite as aptly as that of 
Mclito, “implies a definite New Testament, a written 
antitype to the Old,” but even Canon Westcott would 
not dare to suggest that when the second Epistle to the 
forinthians was composed, there was a “ definite written - 
New Testament” in existence. This conclusively shows 
that the whole argument from Mclito’s mention of the 
books of the Old Testament is absolutely groundless. 

On the contrary, Canon Westcott should know very 
well that the first general designation for the New 


+P) 


Testament collection was “The Gospel” (edayyéduo», 
EVAYYVENLKOD, evayyeduka) anc “ The Apostle ” (aréarodos, 
droatouKer, amoorohika), for the two portions of the 
collection, in contrast with the divisions of the Old 
Testament, the Law and the Prophets (6 vomos, ob 


1Vorse 14. 
Vor. If. N 
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mpodyrat),) and the name New Testament occurs for the 
very first time in the third century, when Tertullian called 
the collection of Christian Scriptures Novum Instru- 
mentum and Novum Testamentum.? The term 4 kaw 
diabyxy is not, so far as we are aware, applied in the 
Greek to the “ New Testament” collection in any earlier 
work than Origen’s De Princypis, iv. 1. It was only 
in the second half of the third century that the double 
designation 7d evayyédtov Kal 6 amooTohos was generally 
abandoned. 

As to the evidence for a New Testament Canon, which 
Dr. Westcott supposes he gains by his unfounded infer- 
ence from Melito’s expression, we may judge of its value 
from the fact that he himself, like Lardner, admits: 
“ But there is little evidence in the fragment of Melito 
to show what writings he would have included in the 
new collection.”* Little evidence ? There is none 
at all. 

There is, however, one singular and instructive point 
in this fragment to which Canon Westcott does not in 
any way refer, but which well merits attention as illus- 


‘Ch Lrenceus, Ady. Heer., i, 3, § 6; Clemens Al., Strom., v. 5, § 31; 
Tertullian, De Preeser., 36; Ady. Mare., iv. 2, Apolog., 18; Oriyen, Hom. 
xix. in Jerem. T. ii. p. 364. The Canon of Muratori says that the Pastor 
of Hermas can neither be classed ‘inter Prophetas neque inter Apos- 
tolos.” In a translation of the Clavis, a spurious work attributed to 
Melito himself—and Dr. Westcott admits it to be spurious (p. 198, note 1) 
—the Gospels are referred to simply by the formula “in evangelio,” and 
the Epistles generally ‘‘in apostolo.”” 

* Ady. Prax., 15, 20; Adv. Marc.,iv.1. He says in the latter place 
‘‘instrumenti,” referring to Old and New Testaments, ‘‘ yel, quod magis 
usul est dicere, testamenti.”’ 

* Berthold, Hinl. a. u. N. Test., i, p. 22; Credner, Gesch. N. T., p. 
23 f.; Hichhorn, Einl. N. T., iv. p. 25 ff, p. 38 ££; Guericke, Gesammt- 
gesch. N. T., p. 4 f.; Retthmayr, Hinl. N. B., 1852, p. 22ff.; Scholz, inl. 
i. 8. des A. u. N. T., 1845, i. p. 264; De Wette, Lehrb. Einl. A. T., 1852, 
p. 8 ff * On the Canon, p. 19+. 
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trating the state of religious knowledge at that time, 
wud, by analogy, giving a elimpse of the difficulties 
Which beset carly Christian literature. We are told by 
Mclito that Onesimus had frequently urged him to give 
him exact information as to the number and order of the 
hooks of the Old Testament, and to have extracts made 
for him from them concerning the Saviour and the faith. 
Now it is apparent that Mclito, though a Bishop, was 
not able to give the desired information regarding the 
number and order of the books of the Old Testament 
himsclf, but that he had to make a journcy to collect it. 
If this was the extent of knowledge possessed by the 
shop of Sardis of what was to the Fathers the only 
ILoly Scripture, how ignorant his flock must have been, 
aud how unfitted, both, to form any critical judgment as 
to the comicction of Christianity with the Mosaic dispon- 
sition. "The formation of a Christian Canon at a period 
when such ignorance was not only possible but gencrally 
prevailed, aud when the zeal of believers led to the com- 
position of such a mass of pseudonyimic and other litera- 
ture, Iv which every consideration of correctness and truth 
was subordinated to a childish desire for edification, must 
have been slow indeed and uncertain ; and in such an 
ave fortuitous circumstances must have mainly led to 
the canonization or actual logs of many a work. So far 
from affording any evidence of the existence of a New 
Testament Canon, the fragment of Meclito only shows the 
ignorance of the Bishop of Sardis as to the Canon even of 
the Old Testament. 

We have not yet fnished with Melito in connection with 
Canon Westeott, however, and it is necessary to follow 
him further in order fully to appreciate the nature of the 
evidence for the New Tcstament Canon, which, in default 

N 2 
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of better, he is obliged to offer. Huscbius gives what he 
evidently considers a complete list of the works of Mclito, 
and in addition to the fragment already quoted, he 
extracts a brief passage from Melito’s work on the 
Passion, and some much longer quotations from his 
Apology, to which we have in passing referred.’ With 
these exceptions, none of Melito’s writings are now extant. 
Dr. Cureton, however, has published a Syriac version, 
with translation, of a so-called “ Oration of Meliton, the 
Philosopher, who was in the presence of Antoninus 
Cesar,” together with five other fragments attributed 
to Mehto.* With regard to this Syriac Oration Canon 
Westcott says: “Though if it be entire, it is not the 
Apology with which Euscbins was acquainted, the 
general character of the writing Icads to the belief that 
it is a genuine book of Melito of Sardis;”> and he 
proceeds to treat it as authentic. In the first place, we 
have so little of Melito’s genuine compositions extant, 
that it 1s hazardous indeed to draw any positive deduc- 
tion from the “character of the writing.” Curcton, 
Bunsen, and others maintain that this Apology is not : 

Iragment, and it cannot be the work mentioned by 
Kusebius, for rt does not contain the quotations from the 
authentic Orations which he has preserved, and which 
are considerable. It is, however, clear from the substance 
of the composition that it cannot have been spoken before 
the Emperor,* and moreover, it has in no way the cha- 
racter of an “ Apology,” for there is not a single word 
in it about either Christianity or Christians. There is 


1 Huseb., H. E., iv. 26. 


® Spicilegium Syriacum, 1855, pp. 41—86; Pitra, Spicil. Solesm., 18535. 
il. Prolee. xxxvyiii. ff. 
? On the Canon, p. 194. 


* Donaldson, Waist, Chr, Lit. and Doetr., iii. p. 234 f. 
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every reason to believe that it is not a genuine work 
of Mclito2 There is no ground whatever for supposing 
that he wrote two Apologies, nor is this ascribed to him 
upon any other ground than the inscription of an un- 
known Syriac writer, This, however, is not the only 
spurious work attributed to Melito. Of this work Canon 
Westcott says: “ Like other Apologies, this oration con- 
tains only indirect references to the Christian Serip- 
tures. “Phe allusions in it to the Gospels are extremely 
rare, and except so far as they show the influence of 
St. Johi’s writings, of no special mterest.”? It would 
have been more correct to have gaid that there are no 
illusions in it to the Gospels at all. 

Canon Westcott is somewhat cnthusiastic m speaking 
of Melito and is hterary activity as evineed in the 
titles of Tas works reeorded hy Huschius, and he quotes 
wilh ereat zest a fraement, said to he from a. treatise 
“On Kath,” amonest these Syriac remains, and which 
he cousiders to be “a very striking expansion of the 
carly historie erced of the Church.’? As usual, we shall 
vive the entire fragment: “We have made collections 
from the Law and the Prophets relative to those things 
which have been declared respecting our Lord Jesus 
Chvist, that we may prove to your love that he is perfect 
Reason, the Word of God; who was begotten before the 
light; who was Creatoy together with the Father ; who 
was the Fashioner of man; who was all im all; who 
among the Patriarcls was Patriarch; whe in the Law 
was the Law; among the Priests chief Priest ; among 
Kines Governor; among the Prophets the Prophet ; 


» Poneldsan, ib, iii. p. 2843 Ureppel, Les Apologistos, 2 ser. p. 374 f. ; 
Davidson, Introd. N. 'f., i. p. 478. 
*Ontho Canon, p. 104, 37 On the Canon, p. 198. 
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among the Angels Archangel; in the voice the Word ; 
among Spirits Spirit; in the Father the Son; in God 
God the King for everand ever. For this was he who was 
Pilot to Noah; who conducted Abraham; who was 
bound with Isaac; who was in exile with Jacob; who 
was sold with Joseph; who was captain with Moses ; 
who was the Divider of the inheritance with Jesus the 
son of Nun; who in David and the Prophets foretold 
his own sufferings ; who was incarnate in the Virein ; 
who was born at Bethlehem ; who was wrapped m swad- 
dling clothes in the manger; who was seen of shepherds ; 
who was glorified of angels; who was worshipped by 
the Magi; who was pointed out by John; who assem- 
bled the Apostles; who preached the kingdom; who 
healed the maimed; who gave light to the bind; who 
raised the dead; who appeared in the Temple; who 
was not believed by the people; who was betrayed by 
Judas ; who was laid hold of by the Priests ; who was 
condemned by Pilate; who was piereed in the flesh ; 
who was hanged upon the tree ; who was buried in the 
carth ; who rose from the dead; who appeared to the 
Apostles; who ascended to heaven; who sitteth on the 
right hand of the Father; who is the Rest of those who 
are departed ; the Recoverer of those who are lost; the 
Light of those who are in darkness; the Deliverer of 
those who are captives; the Finder of those who have 
gone astray ; the Kefuge of the atHlicted ; the Bridegroom 
of the Church; the Charioteer of the Cherubim; ihe 
Captain of the Angels; God who is of God; the Sou 
who is of the Sather; Jesus Christ, the King for ever 
and ever. Amen”? 


‘ Cureton, Spicil. Syriacum, p. 53f.; Westeoté, On tho Canon, p. 196 f.; 
Pitra, Spicil. Solesm., ii. Proleg. lix. f. 
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Canon Westcott commences his commentary upon 
this passage with the remark: “No writer could 
state the fundamental truths of Christianity more 
unhesitatingly, or quote the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments with more perfect confidence.”! We 
necd not do more than remark that there is not a single 
quotation in the fragment, and that there is not a single 
one of the references to Gospel history or to ecclesiastical 
dogmas which might not have been derived from the 
Epistles of Paul, from any of the forms of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, the Protevangelium of James, 
or from many another apocryphal Gospel, or the oral 
teaching of the Church. It is singular, however, that 
the only hint which Canon Westcott gives of the more 
than doubtful authenticity of this fragment consists of 
the introductory remark, after alluding to the titles of 
his genuine and supposititious writings : ‘ Of these mul- 
tifarious writings very few fragments remain in the 
original Greck, but the general tone of them is so decided 
in its theological character as to go far to establish the 
genuineness of those which are preserved in the Syriac 
translation.’”’? 

Now, the fragment ‘‘ On Faith” which has just been 
quoted is one of the five Syriac pieces of Dr. Cureton to 
which we have referred, and which even Apologists 
agree “cannot be regarded as genuine.”* It is well 
known that there were many writers in the carly Church 
‘bearing the names of Melito and Milctius or Meletius,* 
which were frequently confounded. Of these five Syriac 

1 On the Canon, p. 197. 
2 On the Canon, p. 196. 
3 Donaldson, Ilist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., 11. p. 236. 


+ Woog, Dissert., i. § 2; cf Donaldson, ib., iil. p. 234, 286; Cureton, 
Spicil. Syriac., p. 96 f. 
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fraoments one bears the superscription : “Of Meliton, 
Bishop of the city of Attica,” and another, “ Of the holy 
Meliton, Bishop of Utica,” and Cureton himself evidently 
leant to the opinion that they are not by our Melito, but 
by a Meletius or Aclitius, Bishop of Scbastopolis in 
Pontus! The third fragment is said to be taken from a 
discourse “ On the Cross,” which was unknown to Euse- 
bius, and from its doctrinal peculiarities was probably 
written after his time? Another fragment purports to 
be from a work on the “Soul and Body ;” and the last 
one from the treatise “On Faith,’ which we are discus- 
sing. The last two works ave mentioned by Husebius, 
but these fragments, besides coming in such suspicious 
company, must for every reason be pronoungsed spurious.* 
They have in fact no attestation whatever except that of 
the Syriac translator, who is unknown, and which there- 
fore is worthless, and, on the other hand, the whole 
style and thought of the fragments are unlike anythine 
clse of Melito’s time, and clearly indicate a later stage of 
theological development.* Moreover, in the Mechitarist 
Library at Venice there is a shorter version of the same 
passage In a Syriac MS., and an Armenian version of 
the extract as given above, in both of which the passage 
is distinctly ascribed to Irenzeus.® Besides the Oration 
aud the five Syriac fragments, we have other two works 
extant falsely attributed to Melito, one, “ De Transitu 
Virginis Marie,” describing the miraculous presence of 
the Apostles at the death of Mary ;° and the other, “ De 


1 Spieu. Syriac., p. 96 f. 

> Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Docty., in. p. 237, 

3 Donaldson, tb., 11. p. 227. *1Ib., UL p. 236. 

6 They are given by Mitra, Spicil. Solesm., i. p. 3 ff. 

6 It is worthy of remark that the Virgin is introduced into all these 
fragments in a mauner_quite foreign to the period at which Mclito lived. 
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Actibus Joannis Apostoli,” relates the history of miracles 
performed by the Apostle John. Both are universally 
alinitted to be spurious,’ as are a few other fragments 
also bearing his name. Melito did not escape from the 
falsification to which many of his more distinguished 
predecessors and contemporaries were victims, through 
the lterary activity and unscrupulous religious. zeal of 
the first three or four centuries of our era. 


2, 


Very little is known regarding Claudius Apollinaris to 
whom we must now for a moment turn. Eusebius 
informs us that he was Bishop of Hicrapolis,? and im this 
he is supported by the fragment of a Ictter of Serapion 
Bishop of Antioch preserved to us by lim, which refers 
to Apollinaris as the “most blessed’’3  ‘Tischendorf, 
without any precise date, sets him down as contemporary 
with Tatian and Theoplulus (whom he calculates to have 
written his work addressed to Autolycus about A.D. 180— 
181).4 Eusebius® mentions that, like his somewhat carlicr 
contumporary Melito of Sardis, Apollinaris presented an 
“ Apology” to the Emperor Marcus Antoninus, and he 
vives us further materials for a date® by stating that 
Claudius Apollinaris, probably in his Apology, refers to 
the miracle of the “Thundering Legion,” which is said 


L Donetdson, Uist. Chy. Tait. and Doetr., ii. p. 2885 Wvoy, Dissort., i. 
§ 25; Dita, Spicil. Solesin., i. Prolog. xxx1. f 

210. I, iv. 21, 26. 3 £l., v. 19. 

4Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 16, aum. 1. 

6 IL. i, iv. 26, 27; ef “Meron., Do Vir. Til, 26. 

6 Jensebius himself sets hin down in his Chronicle as flourishing in 
the cleventh yoar of Marcus, or A.D. 171, a year later than he dates 
Aclito. 
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to have occurred during the war of Marcus Antoninus 
against the Marcomanni in A.D. 174.) The date of his 
writings may, therefore, with moderation be fixed between 
A.D. 177—180.? 

Kusebius and others mention many works coniposed 
by him,? none of which, however, are extant; and 
we have only to deal with two brief fragments in 
connection with the Paschal controversy, which are 
ascribed to Apollinavis in the Paschal Chronicle of 
Alexandria. This controversy, as to the day upon which 
the Christian Passover should be celebrated, broke out 
about A.D. 170, and long continued to divide the 
Church.* In the preface to the Paschal Chronicle, a 
work of the seventh century, the unknown chronicler says: 
“ Now even Apollinaris, the most holy Bishop of Hiera- 
polis, in Asia, who lived near apostolic times, taught the 
like things in his work on the Passover, saying thus: 
‘There are some, however, who through ignorance raise 
contentions regarding these matters in a way which 


} Husebtus, H. E., v.53; Mosheim, Inst. TWist. Taccles., Book i. cent. ii. 
part. i.ch.1.§9. Apollinaris states that in consequence of this miraclo, 
the Emperor had bestowed upon the Legion the name of the *'Thunder- 
ing Legion.” We cannot here discuss this subject, but the whole story 
illustrates the rapidity with which a fiction is magnified into truth by 
religious zeal, and is surrounded by false circumstantial evidence. Cf. 
Pertullian, Apol. 5, ad Scapulam, +; Dion Cassius, lib. 55; Sculiyer, 
Animady. in Huseb., p. 223 f.5 ef. Donaldson, Iist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., 
lu. p. 241 f, 

* Buur, Unters. kan. Evy. p. 356 ; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., 
ii. p. 2405 Lardner, Credibility, &c., Works, ii. p. 291; Newimen, Essays 
on Miracles, 1870, p. 241; Scholten, Das Eyang.n. Johonn., 1867, p. 14 if ; 
Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 106: Volmnar, Der Ursprung, p. 164, p. 31 f. 

* Husebtus, H. U., iv. 27; ef. 26, v. 19; LHieron., Epist. ad Magnum 
Kip., 838; Lheodoret, Heer. Fab. ii. 21, ili. 2; Photius, Biblioth. Cod. 
Ie, 

* Lhigenfeld, Der Paschastreit, p. 250 ff; Die Evangolien, p. 344 ff. ; 
Baur, 1. G. drei erst. Jahrh., p. 156 ff.; Unters. kan. Kvy., p. 340 f., p. 
386 £.; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 31 f. 
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should be pardoned, for ignorance does not admit of 
accusation, but requires instruction. And they say 
that the Lord, together with his disciples, ate the 
lamb (76 wpdBarov) on the 14th Nisan, but himself 
suffered on the great day of unleavened bread. And 
they state (Siyyotvra:) that Matthew says precisely what 
they have understood; hence their understanding of it 
is at variance with the law, and according to them the 
Crospels seem to contradict cach other.’”? The last scn- 
tence is interpreted as pointing out that the first synoptic 
Gospel is supposed to be at variance with our fourth 
Gospel. This fragment is claimed by Tischendorf? and 
others as evidence of the general acceptance at that 
time both of the Synoptics and the fourth Gospel. 
Canon Westcott, with obvious cxagecration, says: “ ‘The 
Gospels are evidently quoted as books certainly known 
and recognized ; their authority is placed on the same 
footing as the Old Testament.”* The Gospels are referred 
to merely for the scttlement of the historical fact as to 
the day on which the last Passover had been eaten, a 
narrative of which they contained. 

There are, however, very grave reasons for doubting 
the authenticity of the two fragments ascribed to Apolli- 


1 Kab Agodwdpios S€ 6 dowtatos éemloxomos ‘Teparddews THs "Actas, 6 éyyts 
THY CTOFTONKGY Ypdver yeyuras, év TO wept Tod Wdoxa Ady Ta wapanAnaia 
eMduke, Aéyor ottes’ Vict ratvuy ot 80 dyvoww didoveckodot wept rovTey, 
cvyyvortiy mptypa werorOdres’ ctyvoua yap ov Katyyopiay dvadéxerat, dhru 
SSayis mpordetrac. cat Néyovow Ere 77 W' rd mpdBarov pert tov padnray ebayer 
6 Kipstos* rH 8é peyddy Hedpa ray ddipey abros émader’ Kut Supyotvrat Mardaiov 
otro eye ds vevonxacur Gey doippards te vine 1) vdnots auTGy" Kat oTaidgery 
Soxel kar’? avrods ra edayyéedua.  Vriefat. Chron. Pasch. sive Alex. ed. Du- 
cange, p. 63 Routh, Reliq. Sacr., 1. p. 160. Wo need vot quote the second 
fragment hero, as it has nothing to do with our Synoptics; but, indeed, 
neithor of tho passages being by Apollinaris, it is scarcely necessary to 
refer to tho othor at all. 

* Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 1S. 3QOn the Canon, p. 199, 
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naris, and we must mention that these doubts are much 
less those of German critics, who, on the whole, either 
do not raise the question at all, or hastily dispose of it, 
than doubts entertained by the most orthodox Apologists, 
who see little ground for accepting them as genuine.’ 
Husebius, who gives a catalogue of the works of Apol- 
linaris which had reached lim,? was evidently not 
acquainted with any writing of Apollinaris on the Pass- 
over. It is argued, however, that “there is not any 
sufficient ground for doubting the genuineness of these 
fragments ‘On Easter,’ in the fact that Eusebius men- 
tions no such book by Apollinaris.”* It is quite true that 
Eusebius does not pretend to give a complete list of these 
works, but merely says that there are many preserved by 
many, and that he mentions those with which he had 
met.* At ihe same time, entering with great interest, as 
he. does, into the Paschal Controversy, and acquainted 
with the principal wntings on the subject,? it would 
indecd have been strange had he not met with the work 
itself, or at least with some notice of it in the works of 
others. That he knew nothing of it, however, cither 
directly or indirectly, is clear, for he states that ‘the 
Churches of all Asia’® kept the 14th Nisan, and 
Apollinaris as an emment exception must have held a 


1 Donaldson, Wist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., un. p. 247 f.; Lardner, Credi- 
bility, &c., Works, i. p. 296; Zilemout, Mem. Hist. Teceles., ii. p. iii. p. 
91; Routh, Reliq. Sacre, 1. p. 167 £ 

21. i., iv. 27. 

3 Wresteutt, On the Canon, p. 198, note 3; cf. DBuur, Unters. kan. Hyy., 
p. 340 f. This is the only remark which Dr. Westcott makes as to any 
doubt of the authenticity of these fragments. Tischendorf does not men- 
tion a doubt at all. 

* Tou dé “AwcAwapiov TroddGv rapa roddots co Copévay, ta els Huds éerOdvra 
cori rade’ x.t.A. It, Ii, iv. 27. 

5 Fusebius, Li. dh., v. 23, 24. 6 Th, v.23, 
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prominent position, and must have been quoted in most 
controversial works on the subject, had he really written 
anything on the subject or taken any pavt in the discus- 
sion. Lusebius was acquainted with the work of Melito 
on the Passover, and quotes it, which must have referred 
to his contemporary and antagonist,? Apollinaris, had 
he written such a work as this fragment denotes. Not 
only, however, does Eusebius know nothing of his 
having composed such a work, but neither do Theodoret,3 
Jerome,* Photius,? nor other writers who cnumerate 
other of his works, nor is he mentioned in any way 
by Clement of Alexandria, Irenseus, nor by any of those 
who took part in the great controversy.® 

It is stated that all the Churches of Asia, including 
some of the most distinguished members of the Church, 
such as Polycarp, and his own contemporary Melito, 
celebrated the Christian festival on the 14th Nisan, the 
practice almost universal, therefore, in the country in 
which Claudius Apollnaris is supposed to write this 
fragment.? How is it possible, therefore, that this 
isolated convert to the views of Victor and the Roman 
Church, could write of so vast and distinguished a 
majority as ‘some who through ignorance raised con- 
tentions”” on the pomt, when not only all the Asiatic 
Churches at that time were aereel to keep the four- 
tecnth of Nisan, and in domg so raised no new con- 
tention at all, but, as Polyerates represented, followed 


1 Husebius, UL. ¥., iv. 26. 

2 Of. Milyenfeld, Der Paschastreit, p. 256. 

3 Foret. Fab., u. 21, im. 2. 

4 Bpist. ad Magnum Ep., p. 83. § Biblioth. Cod., 14. 

6 Of. Husebius, EL. B., v. 23, 24; ef. iv. 26; Donaldson, Mist. Chr. Lit. 
and Doctr., ui. p. 247 ff. 

7 Husebius, WW. ¥4., v. 23, 24.3 Wilgenfeldd, Der Paschastreit, p. 274 iF. 
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the tradition handed down to them from their Iathers, 
and authorized by the practice of the Apostle Jobn 
himself 7? It is impossible that the “most holy Bishop of 
Hierapolis” could thus have written of the Bishops 
and Churches of Asia. There is literally no evidence 
whatever that Apollinaris sided in this discussion with 
the Roman party, and had he done so it is scarcely 
possible that so eminent an exception to the practice 
of the Asiatic Churches could have been passed over in 
total silence both by the aclvocates of the 14th Nisan 
and by those who opposed it.? 

Whilst none of his contemporaries nor writers about 
his own time seem to have known that Apollinaris wrote 
any work from which these fragments can have been 
taken, or that he ever took any part mm the Paschal 
controversy at all, the only ground we have for attvi- 
buting them to him is the Preface to the Paschal 
Chronicle of Alexandria, written by an unknown author 
of the seventh century, some five hundred years after 
the time of Apollinaris, whose testimony has rightly 
been described as “ worth almost nothing.”? Most cer- 
tainly many passages preserved by this author are in- 
authentic, and generally allowed to beso.* The two frag- 
ments have by many been conjecturally ascribed to 
Pierius of Alexandria,? a writer of the third century, 

1 Husebius, H. ii., v. 24; of. Hilgenfeld, Der Paschastreit, p. 256; Baur, 
Kk. G. d. drei ersten Jahrb., p. 157. 

_* Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., in. p. 247 f. 

3 Donaldson, ib. il. p. 247; Lardner, Credibility, &c., Works, ii. 

9 
7 D. Donaldson rightly calls a fragment in the Chronicle ascribed to 
Melito, ‘‘unquestionably spurious.” Uist. Chr. Lit. and. Docty., iii. 

9: 

° : Tillemont, Mem. Hist. Eccles., 11. part in. p. 91; Lardner, Credibility 


&e., Works, u. p. 296; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii. 
p. 248 f.; Rowth, Reliq. Sacre, i. p, 167 f. 
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who composed a work on Easter, but there is no evidence 
on the point. On the other hand there is such exceed- 
ingly slight reason for attributing these fragments to 
Claudius Apollinaris, and so many strong grounds for 
believing that he cannot have written them, that they 
have no material value as evidence for the antiquity of 
the Gospels. 


3. 

We know little or nothing of Athenagoras. He is 
not mentioned by Husebius, and our only information 
regarding him is derived from a fragment of Philip 
Sidetes, a writer of the fifth century, first published by 
Dodwell.! Philip states that he was the first leader of 
the school of Alexandria during the time of Hadrian and 
Autoninus, to the latter of whom he addressed his ~ 
Apology, and he further says that Clement of Alexandria 
was his disciple, and that Pantenus was the disciple of 
Clement. Part of this statement we know to be erro- 
neous, and the Christian History of Philip, from which 
the fragment is taken, is very slightingly spoken of 
both by Socrates? and Photius? No reliance can be 
placed upon this information.* 

The only works ascribed to Athenagoras are an 
Apology—called an Embassy, mpeoPeta—bearing the 
inscription : ‘‘ The Embassy of Athenagoras the Athenian, 
a philosopher and a Christian, concerning Christians, to 


1 Append. ad Diss. Iren., p. 488. The oxtract from Philip’s History is 
made by an unknown author. 

7H. E., vu. 27. 3 Bibl. Ood., xxxv. p. 21. 

4 Busnage, Ann. Polit. Hecl., 176, §6; Lardner, Works, u. p, 180; 
Donaldson, Tist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., i. p. 108 f. 
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the Emperors Marcus Aurelius Antonmus and Lucius 
Aurelius Commodus, Armeniaci Sarmatici and, above all, 
philosophers”; and further, a Treatise: “On the Resur- 
rection of the Dead.” A quotation from the Apology 
by Methodius in his work on the Resurrection of the 
Body, is preservea by Epiphanius’ and Photius,? and 
this, the mention by Philip Sidetes, and the inscription 
by an unknown hand, just quoted, are all the evidence 
we possess regarding the Apology. We have no 
evidence at all regarding the treatise on the Resur- 
rection, beyond the inscription. The authenticity of 
neither, therefore, stands on very sure grounds.3 The 
address of the Apology and internal evidence furnished 
by it, into which we need not go, show that it could not 
have been written before 4.p. 176—177, the date assigned 
to it by most critics,* although there are many reasons 
for dating it some years later. 

In the six lines which Tischendorf devotes to Athena- 
goras, he says that the Apology contains “ several quo- 
tations from Matthew and Luke,”’® without, however, 
indicating them. Inthe very few sentences which Canon 
Westcott vouchsafes to him, be says: “Athenagoras 
quotes the words of our Lord as they stand in St. 
Matthew four times, and appears to allude to passages 

1 Floor., bxiv. 21. * Bibl. Cod., cexxxiy. p. 908. 

§ Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., 11. p. 114 f. 

+ Anger, Synops. Ev. Proleg., xxxu.; Busnage, Annal. Polit. Eceles., 
176, §6; Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 53; Fabricius, (A.D. 177-—180), Bibl. 
Greee., vi. p. 86; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., ili. p. 111 f.; 
Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 473; Lardner, (A.D. 177—178), Works, ii. 
p. 181; Mosheim, Diss. de vera cetat. Apol. Athenag.; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., 
p. 290; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 109; Zillemont, Mém. Hist. 
Kecles., t. i. art. 8, note x. ; Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 19; 
Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 34; De Weite. (¢ 180), Einl. N. T., 1859. 


p. 2d. . 
> Wann wurden, u.s. w., p. 19. 
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in St. Mark and St. John, but he nowhere men- 
tions the name of an Evangelist.”' Here the third 
Synoptic is not mentioned. In another place he says: 
“Athenagoras at Athens, and Theophilus at Antioch, 
make use of the same books generally, and treat them 
with the same respect ;” and in a note: “ Athenagoras 
quotes the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John.” 
Here it will be observed that also the Gospel of Mark 
is quietly dropped out of sight, but still the positive 
manner in which it 1s asserted that Athenagoras quotes 
from “the Gospel of St. Matthew,” without further 
explanation, is calculated to mislead. We shall refer to 
cach of the supposed quotations. 

Athenagoras not only does not mention any Gospel, 
but singularly enough he never once introduces the 
name of “Christ” into the works ascribed to him, and 
all the “words of the Lord” referred to are introduced 
sumply by the indefinite “he says,” ¢@yai, and without 
any indication whatever of a written sourec.? The only 
execption to this is an occasion on which he puts into 
the mouth of ‘the Logos” a saying which is not found 
in any of our Gospels. The first passage to which 
Canon Westcott alludes is the following, which we 
contrast with the supposed parallel in the Gospel :— 


ATITENAGORAS. 

For we have learnt not only not 
to rendor a blow, nor to go to law 
(SexdCerOac) with those who spoil and 
plunder us, but even to those who 
should strike (us) on one side of 
the forchead (card xéppns mpoomna- 
xitwot) to offer for a blow the other 


1 On the Canon, p. 103. 


Marr. v. 839—40. 

But I say unto you: that yo 
resist not evil: but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek (ce 
pamioes ert thy Se€udy vou ciaydva) 
turn to him the other also. And if 
any man be minded to sue thee at 
the law (xpsO7jva) and take away 


% 7b., p. 304, and note 2. 


2 Donaldson, Iist. Chr. Dit. and Doctr., 1. p. 172. 
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ATHENAGORAS. Matr. v. 39—40. 
side of the head also; and to those | (AaGetv) thy coat, let him haye (apes 
who should take away (dpapoivro) | avrg) thy cloke also.’ 
the coat, to give also (émOddvaz) 
the cloke besides.! 


It is scarcely possible to imagine a greater difference 
in language conveying a similar idea than that which 
exists between Athenagoras and the first Gospel, and the 
parallel passage in Luke is in many respects still more 
distant. No echo of the words in Matthew has lingered 
in the ear of the writer, for he employs utterly different 
phraseology throughout, and nothing can be more certain 
than the fact that there is not a linguistic trace in it of 


acquaintance with our Synoptics. 
The next passage which is referred to is as follows: 


ATHENAGORAS. Marr. v. 44—45. 
What, then, are those precepts 
in which we are instructed ? 
I say unto you: love your But I say unto you, Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse, enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them that persecute you: | pray for them that® persecute you: 
that ye may be sons of your Father | That ye may be sons of your Father 
which is in the heayens who (és) | which is in heaven: for (ér) he 
maketh his sun, &c.3 maketh his sun, &c.§ 


] > , A > f > ‘ \ ~ 
2 ss. OV povoY TO avTimatety, OVE pny Oixaler Oat Tois dyovat Kal dordfovew 


nyas, pepabyxdres* GAG Tois per, Kav Kata Kbpins mpoomdrakitwct, Kal 7d Erepov 
male mapéxey THS Kepadijs pépos’ Trois dé, et Tov yurGva ahatpoiro, émdiddvac 
kai 76 ipatiov, x.7.A. Legatio pro Christianis, § 1. 
* Ey O€ A€yo tyiy pay) dvriorivae TS wovnpS’ GAN Sorts ce parioes émi rv 
SeEiav cou craydva, oTpépov airé kal tiv GAnv: Kal rO Oérovri cou kpiOjvar Kai 
TOV xtTava cov haBelv, aes aio cal rd iudriov. Matt.v.39, 40; cf. Luke vi.29. 

* Aéyw tpi” ~Ayanare rots eyOpovs tyayv, eddoyeire Tovs Katapapévous, 
mpooevyeade trép Tov Siokdvroy tuas, Snws yévnabe viot rod Marpds tpav rod 
éy rois ovpavois, Os Tov juov adTod avaréddet, K.T.A. Leg. pro Christ., § 11. 

* The expressions eiAcycire robs xatapapévovs tuds, Kad@s oteire tobs 
picovvtas tpas, “‘bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you,” are omitted from some of the oldest MSS., but we do not know 
any in which the first of these two doubtful phrases is retained, as in 
Athenagoras, and the ‘‘ do good to them that hate you,” is omitted. 

® The phrase énnpea(évrey ipas, ‘‘ despitefully use you,” is omitted from 
many ancient codices. 


6? 4 ‘ f eon > n a 
Ey@ S€ A€yw byly, ayanGre ros éyOpods tydv kal mpocebyecbe umrép 
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The same idea is continued in the next chapter, in 
which the following passage occurs : 


ATHENAGORAS. Mart. v. 46. 

For if ye love (dyarare), he says, For if ye should love (dyarnonre) 
(pynot) them which love, and lend | them which loye you, what reward 
to them which lend to you, what | have ye?? 
reward shall ye have ?! 


There is no parallel at all in the first Gospel to the 
phrase “and lend to them that lend to you,” and in 
Luke vi. 34, the passage reads: and if ye lend to them 
of whom ye hope to receive, what thank have ye ?” 
(kat édy Savitere wap dv édmilere haBeww, Troia vu yapis 
éotiv;) It is evident, therefore, that there are decided 
variations here, and that the passage of Athenagoras 
does not agree with either of the Synoptics. We have 
seen the persistent variation in the quotations from the 
‘Sermon on the Mount” which occur in Justin,? and 
there is no part of the discourses of Jesus more certain 
to have been preserved by living Christian tradition, or 
to have been recorded in every form of Gospel. The 
differences in these passages from our Synoptic present 
the same features as mark the several versions of the 
same discourse in our first and third Gospels, and 
indicate a distinct source. The same remarks also apply 
to the next passage : 


ATHENAGORAS. Marr. v. 28. 
For whosoever, he says (yc), But I say unto you, That whoso- 
looketh on a woman to lust after | ever lookoth on a woman to lust 


rov Stwoxdvrev tuas’ dws yévnobe vioi rov Tlarpés byay tov ev ovpavois, re rov 
qAtoy avrod avaréhret, KT. Matt. vy. 44, 45. 

] 3 \ \ 3 “ 4 4 > ~ a. f ~ f eo” 

Edy yap ayarare, pnalv, robs dyaravras, kal davelfere Trois Oaveifovew wpir, 

tiva puoboy e€ere; Leg. pro Chr., § 12. 

2 hay yap dyarnonre ros dyaravras tpas, tiva proOov exere ; Matt. v, 46, 

3 Justin likewise has dyardre for dyarnoyte in this passage, 

0 2 
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ATHENAGORAS. | Matt. v. 28. 
her, hathcommitted adultery(yeyoi- | after her, hath committed adultery 
xeuxev) already in his heart.! with her (éuoiyevoeyv airjv) already 


in his heart.? 


The omission of adryy, “ with her,” is not accidental, 
but is an Important variation in the sense, which we have 
already met with in the Gospel used by Justin Martyr.* 
There is another passage, in the next chapter, the 
parallel to which follows closely on this in the great 
Sermon as reported in our first Gospel, to which Canon 
Westcott does not refer, but which we must point 


out : 


ATHENAGORAS. ; MATT. v. 32. 

For whosoever, he says (nci), But I say unto you, That whoso- 
shall put away his wife and marry | ever shall put away his wife, saving 
another commuitteth adultery.‘ for the cause of fornication, causeth 
her to commit adultery : and whoso- 
ever shall marry her when divorced 
committeth adultery.° 


It is evident that the passage in the Apology is quite 
different from that in the “Sermon on the Mount” in 
the first Synoptic. If we compare it with Matt. xix. 9, 
there still remains the express limitation py ézt aopveia, 
which Athenagoras does not admit, his own express doc- 
trine being in accordance with the positive declaration in 
his text. In the immediate context, indeed, he insists 
that even to marry another wife after the death of the 

*"O yap Brérav, pyot, yuvaixa mpds 16 émOupnoa airis, Hdn pewoixyeuKer év 
7 Kapdia avrov. Leg. pro Christ., § 32. 

7 "Ey 6€ héyo tpiy ori was 6 BXérav yuvaixa mpds 76 embupnoas airiy 7x 


émoixevoey auTny én 77) Kapdia avtov. 

3 Apol., 1. 18. 

**°Os yap dv drodvon, dyol, Thy yuvatka adrod, Kal yaunon @ddn», polyarat. 
Leg. pro Chr., § 33. 

* "Eye b€ héyo ipiy ore bs dv dmodton Thy yovaixa abrod mapexrds AMd-you mopveias 
Tol avrny poryevOHvat, kat bs dy dsrodeAvperny yaunon, poryara’ Matt. v. 32. 
mas 6 drohvwv is the older and better reading, but we give $s dy dmodtay 
as favourmeg the similarity. 
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first 1s cloaked adultery. We find in Luke xvi. 18, the 
reading of Athcnagoras,’ but with important linguistic 
variations : 


ATHENAGORAS. Luk Xvi. 18. 
“Os yap dy dmodvan THY yuvaixa Tlas 6 drrodve@v thy yuvaika 
avrov, Kal yapnon GAAny potyarat. avrow Kat yapav érépay poryevec. 


Athenagoras clearly cannot have derived this from 
Luke, but the sense of the passage in that Gospel, 
compared with the passage in Matthew xix. 9, makes it 
certain that the reading of Athenagoras was derived 
from a source combining the language of the one and 
the thought of the other. In Mark x. 11, the reading is 
nearer that of Athenagoras and confirms our conclusion, 
but the addition there of én’ airjvy “against her” after 
potyarat, proves that his source was not that Gospel. 

We may at once give the last passage which 1s 
supposed to be a quotation from our Synoptics, and 
it is that which is affirmed to be a reference to Mark. 
Athenagoras states in almost immediate context with the 
above : ‘‘ for in the beginning God formed one man and 
one woman.”? This is compared with Mark x. 6: “ But 
from the beginning of the creation God made them male 
and female” : 


ATHENAGORAS. MAnrk x. 6. 
"Ore év apx7 6 cds Eva Gvdpa errace "Amd dé dpyns xricews dipoev Kal 
kai piay yuvaiKa. Ondrv eroincey atrovs 6 Oeds. 


Now this passage differs materially in every way 
from the second Synoptic. The reference to “ one man” 
and ‘‘one woman” is used in a totally different sense, 
and enforces the previous assertion that a man may only 
marry one wife. Such an argument directly derived 


1 Lardner, indeed, points to the passage as a quotation from the third 
Gospel. Works, 1. p. 183. 
Leg. pro Chr., § 33. 
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from the old Testament is perfectly natural to one who, 
like Athenagoras, derived all his authority from it alone. 
It is simply absurd to claim it as evidence of the use 
of Mark. 

Now we must repeat that Athenagoras does not name 
any source from which he derives his knowledge of 
the sayings of Jesus. These sayings are all from the 
Sermon on the Mount, and are introduced by the in- 
definite phrase dyai, and it is remarkable that all differ 
distinctly from the parallels in our Gospels. The whole 
must be taken together as coming from one source, 
and there is the clearest mdication that his source was 
different from our Gospels. Dr. Donaldson states the 
case with ereat faimess: “ Athcnagoras makes no allusion 
to the inspiration of any of the New Testament writers. 
He does not mention one of them by name, and one 
cannot be sure that he quotes from any except Paul. 
All the passages taken from the Gospels are parts of our 
Lord’s discourses, and may have come down to Athen- 
agoras by tradition.” He might have added that they 
might also have been derived from the gospel according 
to the Hebrews or many another collection now un- 
happily lost. 

One circumstance strongly confirming this conclusion 
is the fact already mentioned, that Athenagoras, in the 
same chapter in which one of these quotations occurs, 
introduces an apocryphal saying of the Logos, and con- 
nects it with previous sayings by the expression “The 
Logos again (wadhw) saying to us.” This can only refer 
to the sayings previously introduced by the indefinite 

} Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 172. 


De Wette says regarding Athenagoras: ‘The quotations of evangelical 
[passages prove nothing.” inl. A, T., 1852, p. 25. | 
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dyot. The sentence, which is in reference to the 
Christian salutation of peace, is as follows: “The Logos 
again saying to us: ‘If any one for this reason kiss a 
second time because it pleased him (he sins) ;’ and adding: 
‘Thus the kiss or rather the salutation must be used 
with caution, as, if it be defiled even a little by thought, 
it excludes us from the life eternal.”! This saying, 
which is directly attributed to the Logos, is not found in 
our Gospels. The only natural deduction is that it 
comes from the same source as the other sayings, and 
that source was not our synoptic Gospels.? 

The total absence of any allusion to New Testament 
Seriptures in Athcnagoras,* however, is rendered more 
striking and significant by the marked expression of his 
belief in the inspivation of the Old Testament. He 
appeals to the prophets for testimony as to the truth of 
the opinions of Christians: men, he says, who spoke by 
the inspiration of God, whose Spirit moved their mouths 
to express God’s will as musical instruments are played 
upon :* “But since the voices of the prophets support 
our arguments, I think that you, being most learned and 
wise, cannot be ignorant of the writings of Moses, or of 
those of Isaiah and Jeremiah and of the other prophets, 
who being raised in ecstasy above the reasoning that was 
in themselves, uttered the things which were wrought im 


1 Tlddey nyiv Aéyorros tov Adyou: "Edy tis Sua totro éx Sevrépov xarapaAnoy, 
dre Hperev alto Kai emiepovros: Ovras oty axpiBadcacba Td diinua, paddov 
Sé rd mpockvynua Sei ws elrrou puxpoy 77 Siavoia mapaborAwbein, fEw huas THs 
aiwviou tidévros Cons. Jog. pro Christ., § 32. 

> Cf. Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 34; Lardner, Works, il. p. 187, 
§ xx. f.; Jteuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 290; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and 
Doctr., 1. p. 172 f. 

* Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 172; Credner, Beitrige, 
1p. 54 £.; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 3+. 

4 Leg. pro Christ., § 7. 
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them, when the Divine Spirit moved them, the Spirit 
using them as a flute player would blow into the flute.”? 
He thus enunciates the theory of the mechanical inspira- 
tion of the writers of the Old Testament, in the clearest 
manner,? and it would indeed have been strange, on the 
supposition that he extended his views of inspiration to 
any of the Scriptures of the New Testament, that he 
never names a single one of them, nor indicates to the 
Emperors in the same way, as worthy of their attention, 
any of these Scriptures along with the Law and the 
Prophets. There can be no doubt that he nowhere 
gives reason for supposing that he regarded any 
other writings than the Old Testament as inspired or 
“ Holy Seripture.”® 


4. 


In the 17th year of the reign of Marcus Aurelius, be- 
tween the 7th March, 177-178, a fierce persecution was, 
- it is said,* commenced against the Christians in Gaul, 
and more especially at Vienne and Lyons, during the 
course of which the aged Bishop Pothinus, the predecessor 
of Ireneeus, suffered martyrdom for the faith. The two 
communities some time after addressed an Epistle to their 
brethren in Asia and Phrygia, and also to Eleutherus, 
Bishop of Rome,® relating the events which had occurred, 
and the noble testimony which had been borne to Christ 
by the numerous martyrs who had been cruelly put 


1 Leg. pro Christ., § 9. 
* Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 171 f.; Scholten, Die alt. 
“eugnisse, p. 108 f.; Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 54 f. 


* In the treatise on the Resurrection there are no arguments derived 
from Scripture. 


1 Husebius, H. E., v. Proem. 5 7b., H. E., v. 3. 
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to death. The Epistle has in great part been preserved 
by Eusebius, and critics generally agree in dating it 
about A.D. 177,’ although it was most probably not 
written until the following year.® 

No writing of the New Testament is directly referred 
to in this Epistle,* but it is asserted that there are 
“unequivocal coincidences of language ” > with the Gospel 
of Luke, and others of its books. The passage which is 
referred to as showing knowledge of our Synoptic, is as 
follows. The letter speaks of a certain Vettius Epaga- 
thus whose life was so austere that, although a young 
man, “he was thought worthy of the testimony (waprupia) 
borne by the elder (azpeoBurépov) Zacharias. He had 
walked, of a truth, in all the commandments and ordi- 
nances of the Lord blameless, and was untiring in every 
kind office towards lis neighbour ; having much zeal for 
God and being fervent in spiit.”° This is compared 


with the description of Zacharias and Hhzabeth in Lule 1. 


6: “And they were both nghteous before God, walking 


1 Musebius, I. I., v. 1 f. 

7 Any, Synops. iv. Proleg., p. xxxii.; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and 
Doctr., iii. p. 255 11.5; Milyenfeld, Dev Kanon, p. 10, p. 32; Lipsius, Chro- 
nologio d. rém. Bischéfe, p. 185; Lardner, Works, 1. p. 149; Ifosheim, 
Observ. Sacr. of Tfist., 1.3, $10; Neander, IK. G., 1. p. 190 f.5 Louth, 
Relig. Sacro, i. p. 280 f., p. d26f.; Scholten, Die lt. Zougnisse, p. L10£. 5 
Lillemont, Mem. List. Mecl., i. art. 2, of note 1; Tischendorf, Wann 
wurden, u.s.w.,p. $0 f., an. 13 Volkmar, Dor Ursprung, p. 164, p. 
156; Westcott, on the Canon, p. 298. 

3 Baronius dates the dcath of Pothinus in a.n.179; Velestus, ad useb. 
II. di, v. 8. 

4 [Pesteott, on tho Canon, p. 295; Lardner, Works, li. p. 153; Donald- 
son, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., m1. p. 285. 

* Westcott, On tho Canon, p. 295. 

8 . ouveEvrovodat ti Tod mpeaBurépov Zayapiov paprupia. émeropevto 
yoov én micas Tals évroais kat Sixcedpace toi Kupiov dyeprros, Kal wary TH 
mpos Tov wWAymiov Aetroupyia cuxves, Cov Oot moduy Exov, Kat Céwy TO TEU- 
part, KA deuaed., U1, vy. 1. . 
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in all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord 
blameless.”? A little further on in the Epistle it is said 
of the same person: “ Having in himsclf the advocate 
(wapdkdytov), the spirit (ro mvevua), more abundantly 
than Zacharias,” &c.? which again is referred to Luke 1. 
67, “And his father Zacharias was filled with the Holy 
Spirit and prophesied, saying,’ &c.° 
No written source is indicated in the Epistle for the 
reference to Zacharias, and, therefore, it cannot in any 
case be ascribed to one particular Gospel to the ex- 
clusion of others no longer extant. Let us, however, 
examine the matter more closely. Tischendorf does not 
make use of this Epistle at all as evidence for the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament. He does, however, refer to 
it and to these very allusions in it to Zacharias, as testi- 
mony to the existence and use of the Protevangeliunm 
Jacobi, a work, it will be remembered, whose origin he 
“dates so far back as the first three decades of the second 
century. He points out that the first reference to the 
Protevangelium after Justin appears to be in this Epistle, 
as Hilvenfeld had already observed? Tischendorf and 
Hilgenfeld, therefore, agree in affirming that the reference 
to Zacharias which we have quoted, indicates acquaint- 
ance with a different Gospel from our third Gospel, for 
it alludes to lis martyrdom, which Luke does not 


13 % , > ‘ La “~ ~ , > ‘ “ 
joay de Olkaot apddrepor éev@roy Tov Geod, mwopevdpevot ev mdcats Tails 
evroats Kat ducai@paciy Tod Kupiov Gueunror. Luke. 6. 
H plou dep 
> €you O€ roy mapakhytoy év éauT@, TO TVvEvpLA TAELOY TOU Zayapiov. Lused., 
H. E., vy. i. 
3 ~ 8 a ¢ i 3 “a 3 ? Ul ec? \ 3 ¢ 
Kat Zayapias 6 waTnp avtud éemdnoOn mvetparos dylov Kal empodnrevoey 
Aeyor, KT.A. Luke i. 67. 
* Waun wurden, u.s. w., p. 76 ff, 80, anm.1; ef. Evang. Apocr. Proleg., 
p. xii. f. 
5 Wann wurden, u. s.w., p. 80. anm. 1; Mtlyenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, 
p. lot f 
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mention. Hilgenfeld rightly maintains that the Prot- 
evangelium Jacobi in its present form is merely a version | 
of an older work,! which he conjectures to have been! 
the Gospel according to Peter, or the Gnostic work Téva | 
Maptas.? Both Tischendorf and Hilgenfeld show that 
many of the Fathers? were cither acquainted with the 
Protevangelium or the works on which it was based, and 
Tertullian refers to the martyrdom of Zacharias which it 
relates. The first Gospel alludes to the same event® in 
a& manner which indicates a well-known history, but of 
which, with the exception of the account in the Protevan- 
gchum, we have no written narrative extant. There 
can be no doubt that the reference to Zacharias in 
Matthew, in the Protevangelium and in this Epistle of 
Vienne and Lyons, is not based upon Luke, in which 
there is no mention of his death, and there can be just 
as little doubt, and the Protevangclium is absolute 
evidence of the fact, that other works existed which | 
included the Martyrdom of Zacharias, as well as the 
tradition of the birth of John the Baptist, which latter 
part we find reproduced in our third Synoptic Gospel. 
Ewald, who asserts the mythical character of that history 
in Luke,® distinctly affirms that it is not a composition 
by the author of our third Synoptic, but is derived from 
a separate older work.’ 

The state of the case, then, is as follows: We find 
a coincidence in a few words in connection with Zacharias 


1 Pio Evy. Justin’s, p, 154 f. 2 7b., p. 160 f. 

3 Tischendor/, Wann wurden, u.s.w., p. 76 ff; ef. Evang. Apoe. 
Prolog., p. xii. £3; IZilgenfeld, Dio Kvv. J., p. 154 ff. 

* Scorp. adv, Gnost., § 8. ‘‘ Zacharias intor altare et adem trucidatur 
poronnos cruoris sui maculas silicibus adsignans.” Cf. Protev. Jac., xxiv. 

§ Matt. xxi. 3d. 

6 Christus u. s. Zeit, p. 230 ff.; Gosch. dos V. Israels, 1867, v. 

7 Mwald, Die droi orst. Evv., p. 97 f,; of. i. p. 177 & 
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between the Epistle and our third Gospel, but so far 
from the Gospel being in any way indicated as their 
source, the words in question are, on the contrary, in 
association with a reference to events unknown to our - 
Gospel, but which were indubitably chronicled elsewhere. 
It follows clearly, and few venture to doubt the fact, 
that the allusion in the Epistle is to a Gospel different 
from ours and not to our third Synoptic at all. 

There is another point which may just be mentioned. 
In Luke i. 67, it is said that Zacharias “was filled with 
the Holy Spirit” (érhjobn wvedparos ayiov). Now 
the Epistle which is supposed to recognise the Gospel as 
Holy Scripture says of Vettius Epagathus, that he was 
“more full of the Spirit than Zacharias” (7rd amvevpa 
mhetov Tov Zayapiov). Such an unnecessary and in- 
vicious comparison would scarcely have been made had 
the writer known our Gospel and regarded it as inspired 

* Seripture, 
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CHAPTER X. 


PTOLEMASUS AND WERACLEON—-CELSUS—-THE CANON OF 
MURATORI 





RESULTS. 


We have now reached the extreme limit of time within 
Which we think it in any degree worth while to seek 
for evidence as to the date and authorship of the synoptic 
Gospels, and we might now proceed to the fourth Gospel ; 
but before dog so 16 may be well to examine one or 
two other witnesses whose support has been claimed by 
apologists, although our attention may be chicfly con- 
fined to an inquiry into the date of such testimony, upon 
which its value, even if real, maimly depends so far as we 
are concerned. The first of these whom we must notice 
are the two Gnostic leaders, Ptolemzeus and Heracleon. 

Tipiphanius has preserved a certain “ Epistle to Flora” 
ascribed to Ptolumzus, in which, it is contended, there 
are “ several quotations from Matthew, and one from the 
first chapter of John.”? What date must be assigned to 
this Epistle? In reply to those who date it about the 
end of the second century, Tischendorf produces the evi- 
denee for an earlier period to which he assigns it. He 
says: “ We (Ptolemecus) appears in all the oldest sources 


1 Tachendorf, Wann wurden, u. s.w., p. 46. Canon Westcott with 
groator caution says: ‘‘Jlo quoted words of our Lord recorded by St. 
Matthew, tho prologuo of St. John’s Gospel, &c.” On the Canon, 


p. 207, 
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as one of the most important, most influential of the 
disciples of Valentinus. As the period at which the 
latter himself flourished falls about 140, do we say too 
much when we represent Ptolemeeus as working at the 
latest about 160? Irenzeus (in the 2nd Book) and 
Hippolytus name him together with Heracleon ; likewise 
pseudo-Tertullian (in the appendix to De Prescriptionc- 
bus Hereticorwm) and Philastrius make him appear 
immediately after Valentinus. IJrenzeus wrote the first 
and second books of his great work most probably 
(hdchst warscheinlich) before 180, and in both he occu- 
pies himself much with Ptolemzeus.”? Canon Westcott, 
beyond calling Ptolemsus and Heracleon disciples of 
Valentinus, does not assign any date to either, and does 
not of course offer any further evidence on the point, 
although, in regard to Heracleon, he admits the ignorance 
in which we areas toall points of his history,’ and states 
“ generally, in treating of him, that “ the exact chronology 
of the early heretics is very uncertain.” 3 
Let us, however, examime the evidence upon which 
Tischendorf relies for the date he assigns to Ptolemeeus. 
He states in vague terms that Ptolemseus appears “ in all 
the oldest sources” (in allen den iiltesten Quellen) as one 
of the most important disciples of Valentinus. We shall 
presently see what these sources are, but must now follow 
the argument: “ As the date of Valentinus falls about 
140, do we say too much when we represent Ptolemeus 
as working at the latest about 160?” Itis evident that 
there is no evidence here but merely assumption, and the 
manner in which the period “ about 160” is begged, is a 
clear admission that there are no certain data. The year 


1 Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 46 f. 
? On the Canon, p. 263. 3 1d., p. 264, note 2. 
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might with equal propriety upon those grounds have 
been put ten years earlier or ten years later. The decep- 
tive and arbitrary character of the conclusion, however, 
will be more apparent when we examine the grounds 
upon which the relative dates 140 and 160 rest. Tisch- 
cudorf here states that the time at which Valentinus 
flourished falls about a.p. 140, but the fact is that, as all 
critics are agreed, and as even Tischendorf himself else- 
where states,? Valentinus came out of Egypt to Rome in 
that year, when his public career practically commenced, 
wud he coutinued to flourish for at least twenty years after 
Lischendorf’s pretended moderation, therefore, consists 
in dating the period when Valentinus flourished from the 
very year of his first appearance, and in assigning the 
active career of Ptolemzeus to 160 when Valentinus was 
still alive and teaching. He might on the same prin- 
ciple be dated 180, and even in that case there could be 
lo reason for ascribing the Epistle to Flora to so early a 
period of his career. Tischendorf never even pretends 
Lo state any ground upon which Ptolemeus must be 
connected with any precise part of the public life of 
Valentinus, and still less for discriminating the period of 
the carcer of Ptolemeus at which the Kpistle may have 
been composed. It is obvious that a wide limit for date 
thus exists. 

After these general statements Tischendorf details the 
only evidence which is available. (1) “ Ivenzeus (in the 
2nd Book) and Hippolytus name him together with 
I[cracleon; likewise (2) pseudo-Tertullian (in the 

1 Sco authoritios, Vol. ii. p. 55, noto 3. Cf. Munsel, The Gnostic 
Tlorosies, 1875, p. 166. 

2 Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 43. ‘‘ Valentinus, der um 140 aus 


Aigypten nach Rom kam und darauf noch 20 Jahre golebt haben mag.” 
4 Of. Lrenceus, Ady. Heer., iii. 4, § 3; Husebius, H. E., iv. 11. 
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appendix to De Prescriptionibus Hereticorwm) and 
Philastrius make him appear immediately after Valenti- 
nus,’ &c. We must first examine these two points a 
little more closely in order to ascertain the value of such 
statements. With regard to the first (1) of these points, 
we shall presently see that the mention of the name of 
Ptolemeeus along with that of Heracleon throws no light 
upon the matter from any pomt of view, inasmuch as 
Tischendorf has as little authority for the date he agsigns 
to the latter, and is in as complete ignorance concerning 
him, as in the case of Ptolemeus. It is amusing, more- 
over, that Tischendorf employs the very same argument, 
which sounds well although 1t means nothing, inversely 
to establish the date of Heracleon. Here, he argues: 
“Treneus and Hippolytus name him (Ptolemeeus) 
together with Heracleon ;”* there, he reasons: “Ireneous 
names Heracleon together with Ptolemeeus,’? &. As 
neither the date assigned to the one nor to the other can 
stand alone, he tries to get them into something like an 
upright position by propping the one against the other, 
an expedient which, naturally, mects with little success. 
We shall in dealing with the case of Heracleon show how 
absurd is the areument from the mere order in which 
such names are mentioned by these writers ; meantime we 
may simply say that lrenzeus only once mentions the 
name of Heracleon in his works, and that the occasion 
on which he does so, and to which reference is here made, 
is merely an allusion to the Atons “ of Ptolemeeus himself, 
and of Heracleon, and all the rest who hold these views.’ 
This phrase might have been used, exactly as it stands, with 
1 Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 47. * Ib., p. 48. 


$ Ipsius Ptolemei et Heracleonis, et reiquorum omnium qui cadem 
opinantur. Adv. Her., 11. 4, § 1. 
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perfect propriety even if Ptolemzeus and Heracleon had 
been separated by a century. The only point which can 
be deduced from this mere coupling of names 1s that, in 
using the present tense, Irenzeus is speaking of his own 
contemporaries. We may make the same remark regard- 
ing Hippolytus, for, if his mention of Ptolemeeus and 
Heracleon has any weight at all, it is to prove that they 
were flourishing in his time: “ Those who are of Italy, 
of whom is Heracleon and Ptolemzeus, say . . .”} &e. 
We shall have to go further into this point presently. 
As to (2) pseudo-Tertullian and Philastrius we need only 
say that even if the fact of the names of the two 
Gnostics being coupled together could prove anything 
in regard to the date, the repetition by these writers 
could: have no importance for us, their works being 
altogether based on those of Jrenzeus and Hippolytus,? 
and scarcely, if at all, conveying independent information.® 
We have merely indicated the weakness of these argu- 
ments in passing, but shall again take them up further on. 

The next and final consideration advanced by Tisch- 
endorf is the only one which merits serious atten- 
tion. “Irenzeus wrote the first and second book of his 
oreat work most probably before 180, and in both he 
occupies himself much with Ptolemeeus.” Before pro- 
ceeding to examine the accuracy of this statement 
regarding the time at which Jreneeus wrote, we may ask 
what conclusion would be involved if Irenzeus really did 
compose the two books in A.D. 180 in which he mentions 


1 Of pev dd ths “Iradias, &v éoriv ‘Hpaxdéwv Kai TiroNepaios 2. 
gacr. Ref. Omn. Heor., vi. 35. 

2 Of. Lipsius, Zur Quellenkritik des Epiphanius, 1865. 

4 Indeed the direct and avowed dependence of Hippolytus himself upon 
the work of Ireneeus deprives the Philosophumena, in many parts, of all 
separate authority. . 
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our Gnostics in the present tense? Nothing more than 
the simple fact that Ptolemeeus and Heracleon were 
promulgating their doctrines at that time. There is nota 
single word to show that they did not continue to flourish 
long after ; and as to the “ Epistle to Flora” Irengeus ap- 
parently knows nothing of it, nor has any attempt been 
made to assign it to an early part of the Gnostic’s career. 
Tischendorf, in fact, does not produce a single passage 
nor the slightest argument to show that I[renzeus treats 
our two Gnostics as men of the past, or otherwise than 
as heretics then actively disseminating their heterodox 
opinions, and, even taken literally, the argument of 
Tischendorf would simply go to prove that about A.D. 180 
Irenzeus wrote part of a work in which he attacks 
Ptolemzus and mentions Heraclcon. 

When did Ivenzeus, however, really write his work 
against Heresies? Although our sources of reliable 
information regarding him are exceedingly limited, we 
are not without materials for forming a judgment on the 
point. Irenzeus was born about a.p. 140, and is generally 
supposed to have died at the opening of the third ecntury 
(A.D. 202)... We know that be was deputed by the 


. Church of Lyons to bear to Eleuthcrus, then Bishop of 


Rome, the Epistle of that Christian community describing 
their suifermgs during the persecution commenced against 
them in the seventeenth year of the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus (7th March, 177—178).? It is very 
improbable that this journey was undertaken, in any 
case, before the spring of a.p. 178 at the earliest, and, 
indeed, in accordance with the given data, the persecu- 

1 Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 118 f.; Lischendorf, Wann wurden, 


u.s. w., -p11l,12; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 24. 
2 Husebius, H. Hi., v. 1; Preef. §1, 3, 4. 
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tion itself may not have commenced earlier than the 
beginning of that year, so that his journey need not have 
been undertaken before the close of 178 or the spring of 
179, to which epoch other circumstances might lead us.’ 
There ig reason to believe that he remained some time 1n 
Rome. Baronius states that Irenzeus was not appointed ' 
Bishop of Lyons till a.p. 180, for he says that the sce 
remained vacant for that period after the death of 
Pothinus in consequence of the persecution. Now certain 
expressions in his work show that Irenzeus certainly did 
not write it until he became Bishop.2? It is not known 
how long Irenzeus remained in Rome, but there is every 
probability that he must have made a somewhat pro- 
tracted stay, for the purpose of making himself acquainted 
with the various tenets of Gnostic and other heretics 
then being actively taught, and the preface to the first 
Book refers to the pains he took. He wrote his work in 
Gaul, however, after his return from this visit to Rome. 
This is apparent from what he himself states in the Preface 
to the first Book : “I have thought it necessary,” he says, 
“after having read the Memoirs (vzopvjpaor) of the 
disciples of Valentinus as they call themselves, and hawng 
had personal intercourse with some of them and acquired 
full knowledge of thcir opinions, to unfold to thee,”* &c. 
A little further on he claims from the friend to whom he 
addresses his work indulgence for any defects of style 
on the score of his being resident amongst the Keltz.* 
Irenzeus no doubt during his stay in Rome came in 

1 Baronius (Ann. Eccles.) sets the death of Pothinus in A.D. 179. 

2 Of. Adv. Hor., v. Proof. ; Massuet, Dissert. in Iren., u. art. 11. § 49 ; 
Lardner, Works, it. p. 157. 

3 Ady. Hoaor., i. Proof. § 2. Soe tho passage quoted, vol. ii. p. 60. 

4 Otk emityrioes S€ map’ jpdy tay év Kedrois SiarpBdrrov, x.t.A. Ady. 


Hier., 1. Draof. § 3. 
r 2 
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contact with the school of Ptolemzeus and Heracleon, if 
not with the Gnostic leaders themselves, and shocked as 
he describes himself as being at the doctrines which they 
insidiously taught, he undertook, on his return to Lyons, 
to explain them that others might be exhorted to 
avoid such an “abyss of madness and blasphemy against 
Christ.”! Irengeus gives us other materials for assign- 
ing a date to his work. In the third Book he enumerates 
the bishops who had filled the Episcopal Chair of Rome, 
and the last whom he names is Hleutherus (a.p. 177— 
190), who, he says, “now in the twelfth place from the 
apostles, holds the inheritance of the episcopate.”? There 
is, however, another clue which, taken along with this, 
leads us to a close approximation to the actual date. In 
the same Book, Irenzeus mentions Theodotion’s version of 
the Old Testament: ‘‘ But not as some of those say,” he 
writes, “ who now (vuv) presume to alter the interpretation 
of the Scripture: ‘ Behold the young woman shall con- 
ceive, and bring forth a son,’ as Theodotion, the Ephesian, 
has translated it, and Aquila of Pontus, both Jewish pro- 
selytes.”3 Now we are informed by Epiphanius that 
Theodotion published his translation during the reign 
of the Emperor Commodus* (4.p. 180—192). The 
Chronicon Paschale adds that it was during the Consul- 
ship of Marcellus, or as Massuet ° proposes to read 
Marullus, who, jointly with /#lianus, assumed office 
A.D. 184. These dates decidedly agree with the passage 
of Ireneeus and with the other data, all of which lead 


1 Ady. Hear., i. Praef. § 2. 

* Adv. Heer., li. 3,§ 3; Musebius, H. E., v. 6. 

3 "AAN’ ovx os enol hal Tv viv ToAparvTay pedepunvetey THY ypadny . . 
as Geodoriay nppnvevoer 6 "Edéotos, cal’ Axvdas 6 Movrixds,x.7.A. Adv. Hoor., 
mi. 21,§1. Hused., H. E., v. 8. 

4 De Ponderib. et Mens., 17. 

> Dissert. in Iven., i, art. il. xevil. § 47. 
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us to about the same period within the episcopate of 
Kleutherus (f c. 190)! We have here, therefore, a 
reliable clue to the date at which Jrenzeus wrote. It 
must be remembered that at that period the multiplica- 
tion and dissemination of books was a very slow process. 
A work published about 184 or 185 could scarcely have 
come into the possession of Irenzeus in Gaul till some 
years later, and we are, therefore, brought towards the 
end of the episcopate of Eleutherus as the earliest date 
at which the first three books of his work against 
Heresies can well have been written, and the rest must 
be assigned to a later period under the episcopate of 
Victor (Tf 198—199).? 

At this point we must pause and turn to the evidence 
which Tischendorf offers regarding the date to be 
assigned to Heracleon.2 As in the case of Ptolemezeus, 
we shall give it entire and then examine it in detail 
To the all-important question: “How old is Heracleon?” 
Tischendorf rephes: “Ivenseus names Heracleon, together 


1 Of. Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 253 ff.; De Wette, Hinl. A. T., 1852, p. 
61 ff., p. 62, anm. d.; Lardner, ‘He also speaks of the translation of 
Theodotion, which is generally allowed to have been published in the 
reign of Commodus.” Works, il. p. 156 f.; Masswet, Dissert. in Iven., 11. 
art. 1. xevil. § 47. 

2 Massuet, Dissert. in Iren., i. art. 1. xevil. (§ 47), xcix. (§ 50); Volk- 
mar, Der Ursprung, p. 24; cf. De Wette, Eiml. A. T., p. 62, anm. d. 
(‘‘ Er schrieb zw., 177—192”’); cf. Credner, Beitrage, 11.p.255. The lato 
Dr. Mansel places the work ‘‘ between A.D. 182and 188.” The Gnostic 
Heresies, p. 240. This date is partly based upon the mention of 
Eleutherus (cf. p. 240, note 2), which, it must be remembered, however, 
occurs in the third book. Jerome says: ‘‘ Hoc ille scripsit ante annos 
circiter trecentos.” Hpist. ad Theod., § 53, al. 29. If instead of “ tre- 
centos,’ which is an evident slip of the pen, we read ‘‘ ducentos,”’ his 
testimony as to the date exactly agrees. 

3 Canon Westcott adds no separate testimony. He admits that: ‘‘The 
history of Heracleon, the great Valentinian Commentator, is full of un- 
certainty. Nothing is known of his country or parentage.” On tho 
Canon, p. 263, and in a note: ‘‘ The exact chronology of the early heretics 
is very uncertain,” p. 264, note 2. " 
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with Ptolemeus II. 4, § 1, ina way which makes them 
appear as well-known representatives of the Valentinian 
school. This interpretation of his words is all the more 
authorized because he never again mentions Heracleon. 
Clement, in the 4th Book of his Stromata, written shortly 
after the death of Commodcus (193), recalls an explana- 
tion by Heracleon of Luke xu. 8, when he calls him the 
most noted man of the Valentinian school (0 Hs 
Ovarevtivov oxodys Soxiotaros ig Clement’s expression). 
Origen, at the beginning of his quotation from Heracleon, 
says that he was held to be a friend of Valentinus (r6v 
Ovarevrivov eydmevov eivat yvdpysov “Hpakdéova). 
Hippolytus mentions him, for instance, in the following 
way: (vi. 29); ‘Valentinus, and Heracleon, and Ptole- 
meus, and the whole school of these, disciples of 
Pythagoras and Plato. ’ Epiphanius says 
(Her. 41): ‘Cerdo (the same who, according to 
lrenseus IIT. 4,$ 8, was in Rome under Bishop Hyginus 
with Valentinus) follows these (the Ophites, Kainites, 

/ Sethiani), and Heracleon.’ After all this Heracleon 
certainly cannot be placed later than 150 to 160. The 
expression which Origen uses regarding his relation 
to Valentinus must, according to linguistic usage, be 
understood of a personal relation.”? 

We have already pointed out that the fact that the 
names of Ptolemzeus and Heracleon are thus coupled 
together afiords no clue in itself to the date of cither, 
and their being mentioned as leading representatives of 
the school of Valentinus does not in any way involve 
the inference that they were not contemporaries of 
Trenzeus, livmg and working at the time he wrote. The 
way in which Irenzeus mentions them in this the only 
passage throughout his whole work in which he names 


1 Wann wurden, u.s. w., p. 48 f. 
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Heracleon, and to which Tischendorf pointedly refers, 
is as follows: ‘But if it was not produced, but was 
generated by itself, then that which is void is both like, and 
brother to, and of the same honour with, that Father who 
has before been mentioned by Valentinus ; but itis really 
more ancient, and having existed long before, and more 
exalted than the rest of the Alfons of Ptolemzeus him- 
self, and of Heracleon, and all the rest who hold these 
views.”’' We fail to recognize anything special, here, of 
the kind inferred by Tischendorf, in the way in which 
mention is made of the two later Gnostics. If anything 
be clear, on the contrary, it is that a distinction is drawn 
between Valentinus and Ptolemzeus and Heracleon, and 
that Jrenzeus points out inconsistencies between the 
doctrines of the founder and those of his later followers. 
It is quite irrelevant to insist merely, as Tischendorf 
does, that Irenzeus and subsequent writers represent 
Ptolemeeus and Heracleon and other Gnostics of his time 
as of “the school” of Valentinus. The question simply 
is, Whether in doing so they at all imply that these men 
were not contemporaries of Irenzeus, or necessarily 
assign their period of independent activity to the lifetime 
of Valentinus, as Tischendorf appears to argue? Most 
certainly they do not, and Tischendorf does not attempt 
to offer any evidence that they do so. We may perccive 
how utterly worthless such a fact is for the purpose of 
afixing an early date by merely considcring the quota- 
tion which Tischendorf himself makes from Hippolytus: 
“ Valentinus therefore and Heracleon and Ptolemeeus, and 

1 si autem non prolatum est, sed a se gencratum est; et simile est, et 
fraternum, et ejusdem honoris id quod est vacuum, e1 Patri qui praedictus 
est a Valentino: antiquius autem et multo ante exsistens, et honorificen- 


tius reliquis AZonibus ipsius Ptolemeei et Heracleonis, et reliquorum 
omnium qui cadem opinantur. Ady. Haer., 1. 4, §1. 
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the whole school of these, disciples of Pythagoras and 
Plato. . . . ”? If the statement that men are of a 
certain school involves the supposition of coincidence of 
time, the three Gnostic leaders must be considered con- 
temporaries of Pythagoras or Plato, whose disciples they 
are said to be. Again, if the order in which names are 
mentioned, as Tischendorf contends by inference through- 
out his whole argument, is to involve strict similar 
sequence of date, the principle applied to the whole 
of the early writers would lead to the most ridiculous 
confusion. Tischendorf quotes Epiphanius: “ Cerdo 
follows these (the Ophites, Kainites, Sethiani), and Hera- 
cleon.” Why he does so it is difficult to understand, 
unless it be to give the appearance of multiplying testi- 
monies, for two sentences further on he is obliged to 
admit: “Epiphanius has certainly made a mistake, as in 
such things not unfrequently happens to him, when 
he makes Cerdo, who, however, is to be placed about 140, 
follow Heracleon.”? This kind of mistake is, indeed, 
common to all the writers quoted, and when it 1s remem- 
bered that such an error is committed where a distinct 
and deliberate affirmation of the point 1s concerned, it 
will easily be conceived how little dependence is to be 
placed on the mere mention of names in the course 
of argument. We find Irenzeus saying that “neither 
Valentinus, nor Marcion, nor Saturninus, nor Basilides” 
possesses certain knowledge,’ and elsewhere : “ of such an 
one as Valentinus, or Ptolemzeus, or Basilides.”* To base 


1 Ovarevrivos toivuy cat ‘“Hpaxdéov kat IIrodepatos kal maca 7 Tovray oxoAn, 
of Tvdaydpov cal WAdrevos pabnrai, «7.4. Ref. Omn. Heer., vi. 29. 

2 Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 49. 

We do not here enter into the discussion of the nature of this error. 
(Sce Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 129 f.; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, 
p- 91; Rrggenbach, Die Zeugn. f. d. Ev. Johan., 1866, p. 79.) 

3 Ady. Llser., ii. 28, § 6. 4 Th, i. 28, § 9 
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an argument as to date on the order in which names 
appear in such writers is preposterous. 

Tischendorf draws an inference from the statement 
that Heracleon was said to bea yvapiyos of Valentinus, 
that Origen declares him to have been his friend, hold- 
ing personal intercourse with him, Origen, however, 
evidently knew nothing individually on the point, and 
speaks upon mere hearsay, guardedly using the expres- 
sion “said to be” (Aeyouevoy civar yrodpimov). But, 
according to the later and patristic use of the word, 
yvepysos meant nothing more than a “ disciple,” and it 
cannot here be necessarily interpreted into a ‘‘ contem- 
porary.” Under no circumstances could such a phrase, 
avowedly limited to hearsay, have any weight. The 
looge manner in which the Fathers repeat each other, 
even in serious matters, is too well known to every one 
acquainted with their writings to require any remark. 
Their inaccuracy keeps pace with their want of critical 
judgment. We have scen one of the mistakes of 
Epiphanius, admitted by Tischendorf to be only too 
common with him, which illustrates how little such 
data are to be relied on. We may point out another of 
the same kind committed by him in common with Hip- 
polytus, pseudo-Tertullian and Philastrius. Mistaking a 
passage of Irenseus,? regarding the sacred Tetrad (Kol- 
Arbas) of the Valentinian Gnosis, Hippolytus supposes 
Irenzeus to refer to another heretic leader. He at 
once treats the Tetrad as such a leader named “ Colar- 
basus,” and after dealing (vi. 4) with the doctrines of 
Secundus, and Ptolemzeus, and Heracleon, he proposes, 
§ 5, to show “what are the opinions held by Marcus and 


1 Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 127; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 89 ; 
ef. Lipsius, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1867, p. 82; Stephanus, Thesaurus 
Ling. Gr.; Suidas, Lexicon, in voce. 2 Ady. Hoeor., 1. 14. 
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Colarbasus.”? At the end of the same book he declares 
that Irenzeus, to whom he states that he is indebted for 
a knowledge of their inventions, has completely refuted 
the opinions of these heretics, and he proceeds to treat 
of Basilides, considering that it has been sufficiently 
demonstrated “ whose disciples are Marcus and Colar- 
basus, the successors of the school of Valentinus.”? At 
an earlier part of the work he had spoken in a more 
independent way in reference to certain who had pro- 
mulgated great heresies: “Of these,” he says, “one is 
Colarbasus, who endeavours to explain religion by 
measures and numbers.”? The same mistake is committed 
by pseudo-Tertullian,* and Philastrius,® each of whom 
devotes a chapter to this supposed heretic. Epiphanius, 
as might have been expected, fell into the same error, 
and he proceeds elaborately to refute the heresy of the 
Colarbasians, “which is Heresy XV.” He states that 
Colarbasus follows Marcus and Ptolemzeus,® and after 
discussing the opinions of this mythical heretic he 
devotes the next chapter, “which is Heresy XVI.,” to 
the Heracleonites, commencing it with the information 
that: “A certain Heracleon follows after Colarbasus.”? 
This absurd mistake® shows how little these writers 


'Twa ra Mapk@ kai KodapBdow vopscbévra. Ref. Omn. Hoor., vi. § 3. 
There can be no doubt that a chapter on Colarbasus is omitted from the 
MS. of Hippolytus which we possess. Cf. Bunsen, Iippolytus u. s. 
Zett, 1852, p. 54 f. 

. . « Tlvoy elev padntai Mdpxos te xat KohcpBacos, ol Ths Odaderrivou 
axohie Suddoxor yevouevot, xT’. Ref, Omn. Heer., vi. § 55. 

3 Oy eis ev KoddpBacos, bs Oia pérpov kat apiOpaay exTtidecOar OeoréBevay 
emtyeipet. Ref. Omn. Heer., iv. § 13. 

4 Heer., 15. 5 Ib., 43. 

6 [b., xxxv. § 1, p. 258. 

“ “HpakXéwy tis Tovtov tov KoddépBacov siadéyerat, x... Hoor., xxxvi. 
§ 1, p. 262. 

® Volkmar, Die Colarbasus-gnosis in Niedner’s Zeitschr. hist. Theol., 
1855 ; Der Ursprung, p. 128f.; Baur, K. G. d. drei erst. Jahrh., p. 204; 
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knew of the Gnostics of whom they wrote, and how the 
one ignorantly follows the other. 

The order, moreover, in which they set the heretic leaders 
varies considerably. It will be sufficient for us merely 
to remark here that while pseudo-Tertullian * and Philas- 
trius? adopt the following order after the Valentinians : 
Ptolemzeus, Secundus, Heracleon, Marcus, and Colar- 
basus, Epiphanius* places them: Secundus, Ptolemezeus, 
Marcosians, Colarbasus, and Heracleon ; and Hippolytus* 
again: Secundus, Ptolemzeus, Heracleon, Marcus, and 
Colarbasus, The vagueness of Irenzeus had left some 
latitude here, and his followers were uncertain. The 
somewhat singular fact that lrenzeus only once mentions 
Heracleon whilst he so constantly refers to Ptolemzeus, 
taken in connection with this order, in which Heracleon 
is always placed after Ptolemzeus,= and by Epiphanius 
after Marcus, may be reasonably explained by the fact 
that whilst Ptolemeeus had already gained considerable 
notoriety when Ireneeus wrote, Heracleon may only have 
begun to come into notice. Since Tischendorf lays so 
much stress upon pseudo-Tertullian and Philastrius 
making Ptolemzus appear immediately after Valentinus, 
this explanation is after his own principle. 

We have already pointed out that there is not a single 
passage in Irenseus, or any other early writer, assigning 
Ptolemseus and Heracleon to a period anterior to the 
time when Irenzeus undertook to refute their opinions. 
Indeed, Tischendorf has not attempted to show that 


anm. 1; Lipsius, Der Gnosticismus, in Ersch. u. Grubers Real. Encykl. ; 
Zur Quellenkritik des Epiph., p. 166 f., 168 f.; Scholten, Die alt. Zeug- 
nisse, p. 91. 

1 Hoor., 13 ff. 2 Tb., 39 f 3 1b., 32 ff. 

4 Ref. Omn. Hoeer., vi. § 3, 4, 5. 

5 Tertullian also makes Heracleon follow Ptolemaus. Ady. Val., 4. 
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they do, and he has merely, on the strength of the 
general expression that these Gnostics were of the school 
of Valentinus, boldly assigned to them an early date. 
Now, as we have stated, he himself admits that Valen- 
tinus only came from Egypt to Rome in a.p. 140, and 
continued teaching till 160,‘ and these dates are most 
clearly given by Irenzeus himself? Why then should 
Ptolemzeus and Heracleon, to take an extreme case, not 
have known Valentinus in their youth, and yet have 
flourished chiefly during the last two decades of the 
second century ? Irenzeus himself may be cited as a 
parallel case, which Tischendorf at least cannot gainsay. 
’ He is never tired of telling us that Irenseus was the 
disciple of Polycarp,*? whose martyrdom he sets about 
A.D. 165, and he considers that the intercourse of 
Trenzeus with the aged Father must properly be put 
about A.D. 150,* yet he himself dates the death of Irenzeus, 
A.D. 202,° and nothing is more certain than that the 
period of his greatest activity and influence falls precisely 
in the last twenty years of the second century. Upon 
his own data, therefore, that Valentinus may have 
taught for twenty years after his first appearance in 
Rome in a.p. 140—and there is no ground whatever for 
asserting that he did not teach for even a much longer 
period—Ptolemzeus and Heracleon might well have 
personally sat at the feet of Valentinus in their 
youth, as Irenzus is said to have done about the 
very same period at those of Polycarp, and yet, like 
him, have flourished chiefly towards the end of the 
century. 


1 ‘Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 43. 

? Adv. Heer., ii. 4, § 3; Huseb., H. E., iv. 11. 

$ Wann- wurden, u.s. w., p. 25, p. 11. 

4 Lb., p. 12. ’ Jb. p. Wf 
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Although there is not the slightest ground for asserting 
that Ptolemzeus and Heracleon were not contemporaries 
with [renzeus, flourishing like him towards the end of 
the second century, there are, on the other hand, many 
circumstances which altogether establish the conclusion 
that they were. We have already shown, in treating of 
Valentinus,’ that Jrenzeus principally directs his work 
against the followers of Valentinus living at the time he 
wrote, and notably of Ptolemzeus and his school.2 In the 
preface to the first book, having stated that he writes after 
personal intercourse with some of the disciples of Valen- 
tinus,? he more definitely declares his purpose: “ We 
will, then, to the best of our ability, clearly and concisely 
set forth the opinions of those who are now (viv) teach- 
ing heresy, [ speak particularly of the disciples of Ptole- 
meus (Tov rept rohepatov) whose system is an offshoot 
from the school of Valentinus.”* Nothing could be more 
explicit. Irenzeus in this passage distinctly represents 
Ptolemzus as teaching at the time he is writing, and 
this statement alone is decisive, more especially as there 
is not a single known fact which is either directly or 
indirectly opposed to it. 

Tischendorf lays much stress on the evidence of 
Hippolytus in coupling together the names of Ptolemeus 
and Heracleon with that of Valentinus; similar testi- 
mony of the same writer, fully confirming the above 
statement of Irenzeus, will, therefore, have the greater 
force. Hippolytus says that the Valentinians differed 
materially among themselves regarding certain points 
which led to divisions, one party being called the 


1 Vol. is. p. 60 ff. 
2 Canon Westcott admits this. On the Canon, p. 266 f. 
See passage quoted, vol. 11. p. 60. 
4 Adv. Heer., i. Proof. § 2. See Greek quoted, vol. 1. p. 60, note 1. 
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Oriental and the other the Italian. “They of the 
Italian party, of whom 7 Heracleon and Ptolemzeus, 
say, &. . . . They, however, who are of the 
Oriental party, of whom is Axionicus and Bardesanes, 
maintain,” &c.! Now, Ptolemeus and Heracleon are 
here quite clearly represented as being contemporary 
with Axionicus and Bardesanes, and without discussing 
whether Hippolytus does not, in continuation, describe 
them as all hving at the time he wrote,? there can be 
no doubt that some of them were, and that this evidence 
confirms again the statement of Irenzeus. Hippolytus, 
in a subsequent part of his work, states that a certain 
Prepon, a Marcionite, has introduced something new, and 
“now in our own time (év rots ka? Huds ypdvots viv) 
has written a work regarding the heresy in reply to 
Bardesanes.”> The researches of Hilgenfeld have proved 
that Bardesanes lived at least over the reign of Helioga- 
balus (218—222), and the statement of Hippolytus is 
thus confirmed Axionicus again was still flourishing 
when Tertullian wrote his work against the Valentinians 


1 OL pév ard ris “IraXias, Sv éoriv “Hpaxhéwy kat TIrokepatos . . . pac... 
* * * % & 

Oi & ad did THs avatoAns éyovew, dy eotiy “AEivixos Kat Bapdnodyns, x.T.r. 

Ref. Omn. Heer., vi. 35. 

* Tischendorf did not refer to these passages at all originally, and only 
does so in the second and subsequent editions of his book, in reply to 
Volkmar and others in the Vorwort (p. ix. f.), and in a note (p. 49, 
note 2). Volkmar argues from the opening of the next chapter (36), 
Tatra ovy éexewvou (nreirwcav xar avrovs' (Let those heretics, therefore, 
(liscuss these points amongst themselves), that thoy are represented 
as contemporaries of Hippolytus himself at the time he wrote (A.D. 225— 
235), Der Ursprung, p. 23, p. 130 f. Itis not our purpose to pursue this 
discussion, but whatever may be the conclusion as regards the extreme 
deduction of ‘Volkmar, there can be no doubt that the passage proves at 
least the date which was assigned to them against Tischendorf. 

3 Ref. Omn. Hoer., vii. 31. 

Hilgenfeld, Bardesanes, 1864, p. 11 ff.; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 
131, p. 23; Lipsius, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1867, p. 80 f.; Riygenhach, 
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(201—226). Tertullian says: ‘‘Axionicus of Antioch 
alone to the present day (ad hodiernum) respects the 
memory of Valentinus, by keeping fully the rules of his 
system.” Although on the whole they may be con- 
sidered to have flourished somewhat earlier, Ptolemzeus 
and Heracleon are thus shown to have been for a time at 
least contemporaries of Axionicus and Bardesanes.? 

Moreover, it is evident that the doctrines of Ptolemzus 
and Heracleon represent a much later form of Gnosticism 
than that of Valentinus. It is generally admitted that 
Ptolemeeus reduced the system of Valentinus to con- 
sistency,* and the inconsistencies which existed between 
the views of the Master and these later followers, and 
which indicate a much more advanced stage of develop- 
ment, are constantly pointed out by Ireneeus and the 
Fathers who wrote in refutation of heresy. Origen also 
represents Heracleon as amongst those who held opinions 
sanctioned by the Church,* and both he and Ptolemeeus 
must indubitably be classed amongst the latest Gnosties.® 
It is clear, therefore, that Ptolemeeus and Heracleon were 
contemporaries of Jrenzeus® at the time he composed 
his work against Heresies (185—195), both, and especially 
Die Zeugnisse f. d. Ev. Johannis, 1866, p. 78 f.; Scholten, Die alt. Zeug- 
nisse, p. 90. 

1 Ady. Val., 4; Hilgenfeld, Bardesanes, p. 15; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, 
p. 180 f.; Livsius, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1867, p. 81. 

2 Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 23f., p. 180 f.; ZLipsius, Zeitschr. wiss. 
Theol., 1867, p. 82; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 90. 

3 Westcott, On the Canon, p. 276. 

* In Joh., T. xvi. p. 236 f.; Grade, Spicil. Patr., 1. p. 105. 

’ Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 346; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, 
p- 89 ff.; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 127 ff.; Lipsius, Geitschr. wiss. 
Theol., 1867, p. 82; Riggenbach, Die Zeugn. f. d. Ev. Johann., p. 78. 

6 Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 22 ff., p. 126 ff. ; Scholten, Die alt. Zeug- 
nisse, p. 88 ff.; Lipsius, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1867, p. 81, 833 Céllerier, 


Essai d’Intro. N. T., p. 27 f.; Davidson, Introd. N. T., u. p. 391, note 1; 
Riggenbach, Die Zeugn. f. d. Ev. Johann., p. 78. 
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the latter, flourishing and writing towards the end of the 
second century.’ 

We mentioned, in first speaking of these Gnostics, that 
Epiphanius has preserved an Epistle, attributed to Ptole- 
meus, which is addressed to Flora, one of his disciples.? 
This Epistle is neither mentioned by Irenzeus nor by any 
other writer before Epiphanius. ‘There is nothing in the 
Epistle itself to show that it was really written by 
Ptolemzeus himself. Assuming it to be by him, how- 
ever, the Epistle was m all probability written towards 
the end of the second century, and it does not, therefore, 
come within the scope of our inquiry. We may, how- 
ever, briefly notice the supposed references to our Gospels 
which it contains. The writer of the Epistle, without 
any indication whatever of a written source from which 
he derived them, quotes sayings of Jesus for which 
parallels are found in our first Gospel. These sayings © 
are introduced by such expressions as “he said,” “ our 
Saviour declared,” but never as quotations from any 
Seripture. Now, in affirming that they are taken from 
the Gospel according to Matthew, Apologists exhibit 
their usual arbitrary haste, for we must clearly and 
decidedly state that there is not a single one of the pas- 
sages which does not present decided variations from the 
parallel passages in our first Synoptic. We subjoin for 
comparison in parallel columns the passages from the 
Epistle and Gospel :-— 


EPISTLE. Marr. XII. 25. 
Oixia yap 4 modus pepiobeioa ep w+ « . MaTATOXS H oikia peprobcioa 
éaurqy re py Svvarac orqvat, 6 cwrnp | Kad éautis ov crabnoerar. 
nay amrepnvaro.® .. . 


1 Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 22 ff., 126 ff.; Scholten, Die alt. Zeug- 
nisse, p. 88 ff.; Hbrard, Evang. Gesch., p. 874, § 142; Lipsius, Zeitschr. 
wiss. Theol., 1867, p. 81 ff. 

LEpiphanius, Heer., xxxii. 3—7, 3 1b., § 3. 
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Marr. xix. 8, and 6. 

Ayes adrots “Ore. Mawvons mpos rv 

, ¢ ~ 3 é € ~ 

okAnpoxapdiay vpey erérpepev viv 
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MattT. xv. 4—8. 
‘ ry? 
‘O yap Gebs évereidaro, A€ywvs Tipa 
Tov TaTépa Kal Ti pNnTépa, Kal, ‘O KaKo- 
a Ga a 
Aoy@v, K.T.A.” 5. twets de Aéyere’” Os 
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Mart. Vv. 38—39 . 
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It must not be forgotten that Jreneus makes very 


explicit statements as to the recognition of other sources 
of evangelical truth than our Gospels by the Valentinians, 
regarding which we have fully written when discussing 


the founder of that sect.2 We know that they professed 


to have direct traditions from the Apostles through 
Theodas, a disciple of the Apostle Paul;® and in the 


1 fipiph., Woor., xxx. 4. 
* This phraso, from Jeviticus xx. 9, occurs further on in the next 
chapter, 

8 Kpiph., WWoor., xxxil. § 4, 

* /0., § 6. In the next chaptor, § 7, thoro is éa ycip pdvov elvae dyabdy 
Gedy roy éavrov marépa 6 coTip yay amednvaro, x.7.r. cf. Matt. xix. 17... .. 
els éoriy 6 ayabbs. 

§ See Vol. i. p. 75 ff. ° Clemens Al, Strom., vii. 17, 

VOL. IL. & 
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Epistle to Flora allusion is made to the succession of 
doctrine received by direct tradition from the Apostles.’ 
Irenzeus says that the Valentinians profess to derive their 
views from unwritten sources? and he accuses them of 
rejecting the Gospels of the Church,* but, on the other 
hand, he states that they had many Gospels different 
from what he calls the Gospels of the Apostles.* 

With regard to Heracleon, it is said that he wrote 
Commentaries on the third and fourth Gospels. The 
authority for this statement is very msufficient. The 
assertion with reference to the third Gospel is based solely 
upon a passage in the Stromata of the Alexandrian 
Clement. Clement quotes a passage found in Luke xu. 
8, 11, 12, and says: “ Expounding this passage, Hera- 
cleon, the most distinguished of the School of Valentinus, 
says as follows,” &.® This is immediately interpreted 
into a quotation from a Commentary on Luke.® We 
merely point out that from Clement's remark it by no 
means follows that Heracleon wrote a Commentary at all, 
and further there is no evidence that the passage com- 
mented upon was actually from our third Gospel.? The 
Stromata of Clement were not written until after A.D. 
193, and in them we find the first and only reference to 
this supposed commentary. We need not here refer to 
the Commentary on the fourth Gospel, which is mercly 

1 Eviphanius, Heer., xxxiil. 7. 

* Adv. Heer., 1. 8, § 1. 3 1b., i. 2, § 1. * Ib., i. 11, § 9. 

5 Todrov ééqyotpevos Trav térov “Hpakdéa, 5 ris Ovarerrivor cyodfs Soxysd- 
tatos, kata AéEw hyotv, «7.A. Strom., iv. 9, § 73. 


6 In Luce igitur Evangelium Commentaria edidit Heracleon, &e. 
Grabe, Spicil. Patr., 1. p. 88. 


’ The second reference by Clement to Heracleon is in the fragment 
§ 25; but it is doubted by apologists (cf. Westcott, On the Canon, p. 264). 
It would, however, tend to show that the supposed Commentary could not 
be upon our Luke, as it refers to an apostolic injunction regarding 
baptism not found in our Gospels. 
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inferred from references in Origen (c. A.D. 225), but of 
which we have neither earlier nor fuller information... We 
must, however, before leaving this subject, mention that 
Origen informs us that Heracleon quotes from the Preach-: 
ing of Peter (Kypuypa Ieérpov, Preedicatio Petri), a work 
which, as we have already several times mentioned, was 
largely cited by Clement of Alexandria as authentic and 
inspired Holy Seripture.? 

The epoch at which Ptolemeus and Heracleon 
flourished would in any case render testimony regarding 
our Gospels of little value. The actual evidence which 
they furnish, however, is not of a character to prove even 
the existence of our Synoptics, and much less does if in 
any way bear upon their character or authenticity. 


2. 


A. similar question of date arises regarding Celsus, who 
wrote a work, entitled Adyos anys, True Doctrine, 
which is no longer extant, against which Origen com- 
posed an elaborate refutation. The Christian writer 
takes the arguments of Celsus in detail, presenting to us, 
therefore, its general features, and giving many extracts ; 
and as Celsus professes to base much of his accusation 
upon the writings in use amongst Christians, although be 
does not name a single one of them, it becomes desirable 
to ascertain what those works were, and the date at which 


1 Neither of the works, whatever they were, could have been written 
before the end of the second century. Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 2% f., 
130 f., 165; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 91 f.; Hbrard, Evang. Gesch., 
p. 874, § 142; Lipsius, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1867, p. 81 f 

2 Olem. Al., Strom., vi. 5, § 39, 6, § 48, 7, § 58, 15, § 128. Canon 
Westcott states, of Ptolemaus: ‘*Two statements however which he 
makes are at variance with the Gospels: that our Lord’s ministry was 
completed in a year ; and that He continued for eighteen months with his 
disciples after His Resurrection.” On the Canon, p. 268. 
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Celsus wrote. As usual, we shall state the case by 
giving the reasons assigned for an early date. 

Arguing against Volkmar and others, who maintain, 
from a passage at the close of his work, that Origen, 
writing about the second quarter of the third century, 
represents Celsus as his contemporary,’ Tischendort, 
referring to the passage, which we shall give in its place, 
proceeds to assign an earlier date upon the following 
grounds : “ But indeed, even in the first book, at the com- 
mencement of the whole work, Origen says: ‘Therefore, 
I cannot compliment a Christian whose faith is in danger 
of being shaken by Celsus, who yet does not even (ovde) 
still (ér.) live the common life among men, but already 
and long since (76 xat wddat) is dead.’ ... .. In the 
same first book Origen says: ‘ We have heard that there 
were two men of the name of Celsus, Epicureans, the 
first under Nero ; this one’ (that is to say, ours) ‘ under 
Hadrian and later.’ It is not impossible that Ongen 
mistakes when he identified his Celsus with the Epicurean 
living ‘under Hadrian and later ;’ but it is impossible to 
convert the same Celsus of whom Origen says this into 
a contemporary of Origen. Or would Origen himself in 
the first book really have set his Celsus ‘under Hadrian 
(117—138) and later, yet in the eighth have said: ‘We 
will wait (about 225), to see whether he will still ac- 
complish this design of making another work follow ?’ 
Now, until some better discovery regarding Celsus is 
attained, it will be well to hold to the old opinion that 
Celsus wrote his book about the middle of the second 
century, probably between 150—160,” &c.? 


* Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 80; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 99 f. 
* Aber auch schon im ersten Buche zu Anfang der ganzen Schrift sagt 
Origenes: ‘‘ Daher kann ich mich nicht eines Christen freuen, dessen 
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It is scarcely necessary to point out that the only 
argument advanced by Tischendorf bears solely against 
the assertion that Celsus was a contemporary of Origen, 
“about 225,” and leaves the actual date entirely un- 
settled. He not only admits that the statement of 
Origen regarding the identity of his opponent with the 
Epicurean of the reign of Hadrian “and later,” may be 
erroneous, but he tacitly rejects it, and having abandoned 
the conjecture of Origen as groundless and untenable, he 
substitutes a conjecture of his own, equally unsupported 
by reasons, that Celsus probably wrote between 150— 
160. Indeed, he does not attempt to justify this date, 
but arbitrarily decides to hold by it until a better can 
be demonstrated. He is forced to admit the ignor- 
ance of Origen on the point, and he does not conceal 
his own. 

Now it is clear that the statement of Origen in the pre- 
face to his work, quoted above, that Celsus, against whom 
he writes, is long since dead,+ is made in the belief that 
this Celsus was the Epicurean who lived under Hadrian,’ 
Glaube Gefahr lauft durch Celsus wankend gemacht zu werden, der doch 
nicht einmal (ovdé) mehr (ér) das gemeine Leben unter den Menschen 
lebt, sondern bereits und langst (#8y «al mada) verstorben ist.” .... 
In demselben ersten Buche sagt Origenes: ‘‘ Wir haben erfahren, dass 
zwei Manner Namens Celsus Epikuraer gewesen, der erste unter Nero, 
dieser” (d. h. der unsrige) ‘‘unter Hadrian und spiater.” Es ist-nicht 
unmdglich, dass sich Origenes irrte, wenn er in seinem Celsus den ‘“‘unter 
Hadrian und spater” lebenden Epikuréer wiederfand; aber es ist un- 
miglich, denselben Celsus, von welchem Origenes dies aussagt, zu emem 
Zeiteenossen des Origenes zu machen. Oder hatte wirklich gar Origenes 
selbst im 1. Buche seinen Celsus ‘‘unter Hadrian (117—138) und spater” 
gesetzt, im 8. aber gesagt: ‘‘ Wir wollen abwarten (um 225) ob er dieses 
Vorhaben, eine andere Schrift folgen zu lassen, noch ausftihren werde ? 
Nun so lange keine bessere Entdeckung tiber Celsus gelingt, wirds wol 
beim Alten bleiben mit der Annahme, dass Celsus um die Mitte des 2. 


Jahrhunderts, vielleicht zwischen 150 und 160 sein Buch verfasst, &c.” 


Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 74. 
1 Contra Cels., praef., § 4. | 2 7b., 1, 8. 
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which Tischendorf, although he avoids explanation of 
the reason, rightly recognizes to be a mistake, Origen 
undoubtedly knew nothing of his adversary, and it 
obviously follows that, his impression that he is Celsus 
the Epicurean being erroneous, his statement that he 
was long since dead, which is based upon that impression, 
loses all its value. Origen certainly at one time con- 
jectured his Celsus to be the Epicurean of the reign 
of Hadrian, for he not only says so directly in the 
passage quoted, but on the strength of his belief im the 
fact, he accuses him of inconsistency: “‘ But Celsus,” he 
says, “‘must be convicted of contradicting himself; for he 
is discovered from other of his works to have been an 
Epicurean, but here, because he considered that he could 
attack the Word more effectively by not avowing the 
views of Epicurus, he pretends, &. . . . Remark, there- 
fore, the falseness of his mind,” &e.1 And from time to 
time he continues to refer to him as an Epicurean,’ 
although it is evident that in the writing before him he 
constantly finds evidence that he is of a wholly different 
school. Beyond this belief, founded avowedly on mere 
hearsay, Origen absolutely knows nothing whatever as 
to the personality of Celsus, or the time at which he 
wrote,* and he sometimes very naively expresses his 
uncertainty regarding him. Referring in one place to 
certain passages which seem to imply a belief in magic 
on the part of Celsus, Origen adds: “I do not know 
whether he is the same who has written several books 


1 "Ekeysréov 6% os Ta évavtia éaute €éyovra Tov Kédoov. Kuptoerar peév 

‘ > AWN P ’ ? * . > a 4 N \ “ 3 ’ 
yap €€ @aAov ovyypappdtey "Emxobpewos dv évradOa Se, Sud 7d Soxety evdoyo- 
TEpov KaTHYyopELy TOU Aoyou, j47) Guodoyay Ta Emxovpou, mpocoteiral, K.TA.. . 
# > , ~ ~ “~ . 

Opa ovy Td vidoy avrov THs Wuyis, x.7.d. Contra Cels., i. 8. 
> Cf. Contra Cels., i. 10, 21, ii. 75, 80, iv. 36. 
3 Neander, K. G., 1842, 1. p. 274. 
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against magic.”' Hlsewhere he says: “. . . the Epicu- 
rean Celsus (if he be the same who composed two other 
books against Christians),” &c.? 

Not only is it apparent that Origen knows nothing of 
the Celsus with whom he is dealing, however, but it 
is almost impossible to avoid the conviction that during 
the time he was composing his work his impressions 
concerning the date and identity of his opponent became 
considerably modified. In the earlier portion of the 
first book? he has heard that his Celsus is the Epicurean 
of the rcign of Hadrian, but a little further on,* he con- 
fesses his ignorance as to whether he is the same Celsus 
who wrote against magic, which Celsus the Epicurean 
actually did. In the fourth book * he expresses uncertainty 
as to whether the Epicurean Celsus had composed the work 
agaist Cliristians which he is refuting, and at the close of 
his treatise he seems to treat him as a contemporary. He 
writes to his friend Ambrosius, at whose request the 
refutation of Celsus was undertaken: “ Know, however, 
that Celsus has promised to write another treatise after 
this one... . If, therefore, he bas not fulfilled his 
promise to write a second book, we may well be satisfied 
with the eight books in reply to his Discourse. If, how- 

1 Ot« ota, ef 6 adrds by TH ypdipavre kata payeias BiBria wrelova. Contra 


Gels., 1. 6S. 

2 2... 6 Emtxotipetos Kédoos (ef ye odtés éott xa é xara Xpurtiavy dda dvo 
BiBrXia ouvrdéas,) «7A. Contra Cols., iv. 36. With regard to the word 
édXa, tho most compctent critics have determined that the doubt expressed 
is whoethor the Epicurean Colsus wrote the work against Christians which 
Origen is hore refuting. Such a remark applied to any books against 
Christians of which no information is given would bo absurdly irrelevant. 
Neunder, IK. G., i. p. 278, anm. 2; Baur, IX. G. d. drei erst. Jabrh., 1. 
p- 383 f., anm. 1; Scholten, Die iilt. Zougnisse, p. 99. We may point 
out that the opening passage of the 4th book of Origen’s work, as well 
as subsoquent extracts, scems to indicate a distinct division of the treatise 
of Celsus into two parts which may fully explain the dvo BiBrta of this 
sontence. 

44.8. 44, 68, > iy. 36. 
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ever, he has commenced and finished this work also, 
seek it and send it in order that we may answer it also, 
and confute the false teaching in it,” &c? From this 
passage, and supported by other considerations, Volkmar 
and others assert that Celsus was really a contemporary 
of Origen.” To this, as we have seen, Tischendorf merely 
replies by pointing out that Origen in the preface says 
that Celsus was already dead, and that he was identical 
with the Epicurean Celsus who flourished under Hadrian 
and later. The former of these statements, however, 
was made under the impression that the latter was 
correct, and as it is generally agreed that Origen was 
mistaken in supposing that Celsus the Epicurean was 
the author of the Adyos dhnO%s,3 and Tischendorf him- 
self admits the fact, the two earlier statements, that 
Celsus flourished under Hadrian and consequently that 
he had long been dead, fall together, whilst the subse- 
quent doubts regarding his identity not only stand, but 


Tobe pévrot érayyeAdduevoy tov KédXoov dAdo otvraypa pera TovTO Tott- 
oew, . +. . Ei peév ovv otk eypawev troaydpevos Tov devtepoy Aéyov, ed dv exou 
apxeiobar nuas Tois oxt@ mpds Tov Aéyov avdrod imrayopevOeior BiBriows. Ki be 
kakelvoy ap&apevos cuveréhece, Cytyoov, kai méprpov TO cUyypappa, iva Kal mpos 
éxelvo . . . . Umayopevoarres, kal Thy év éxeive Wrevdodoklay dvatpépaper’ K.T.X. 
Contra Cels., vill. 76. We quote, above, the rendering of the passago 
referred to, p. 228, upon which Tischendorf (Wann wurden, u. s. w. p. 
73 f.) insists. We may mention that in strictness the original Greek 
reads: ‘‘ promises’ instead of ‘‘ has promised;” .... ‘did not write”’ 
instead of *‘ has not written;”’ and ‘‘ commenced and finished,” instead 
of “‘has commenced and finished.” This, however, does not materially 
affect the argument of Volkmar. 

* Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 80, cf. 165 ; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, 
p- 100; cf. Riggenbach, Die Zeugn, f. d. Hy. Johann., p. 83; Ueberweg, 
Grundriss der Gesch. der Philos. des Alterth., 1867, i. p. 237. 

* Neander, K. G., 1. p. 273 f.; Baur, K. G. d. drei erst. Jahrh., p. 
383 f.,anm. 1; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 80; Scholten, Die alt. Aoug= 
nisse, p. 99 f.; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 398; Mosheim, Instit. Hist. 
Eecles., P. i. lib. i. seec. ii. cap. 2,§ 8; De Rebus Christ. siec. ii, § 19, 
note *; cf. Riggenbach, Die Zeugn. f. d. Ev. Johann., p. 83; Keim, 
Celsus’ Wahres Wort, 1873, p. 275 ff. 
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rise into assurance at the close of the work in the final 
request to Ambrosius.. There can be no doubt that 
the first statements and the closing paragraphs are con- 
tradictory, and whilst almost all critics pronounce against 
the accuracy of the former, the inferences from the 
latter retain full force, confirmed as they are by the inter- 
- mediate doubts expressed by Origen himself. 

Even those who, hke Tischendorf, in an arbitrary 
manner assign an early date to Celsus, although they 
do not support their conjectures by any reliable reasons 
of their own, all tacitly set aside these of Origen.” 
It is generally admitted by these, with Lardner* and 
Michaelis,* that the Epicurean Celsus to whom Origen 
was at one time disposed to refer the work against 
Christianity, was the writer of that name to whom 
Lucian, his friend and contemporary, addressed his 
Alexander or Pseudomantis, and who really wrote against 
magic,> as Qrigen mentions.® But although on this 
account Lardner assigns to him the date of a.p. 176, the 
fact is that Lucian did not write his Pseucdomantis, as 
Lardner is obliged to admit,’ until the reign of the 


1 Contra Cels., vu. 76. 


2 Kirchhofer says that Origen himself does not assign a date to the work 
of Celsus: ‘‘ but as he (Celsus) speaks of the Marcionites, he must, in 
any case, be set in the second half of the second century.” Quellen- 
samml., p. 330, anm. 1; “Lardzer decides that Celsus wrote under Marcus 
Aurelius, and chooses to date him A.D. 176. Works, vill. p. 6. Binde- 
mann dates between 170—180; Zeitschr. f. d. Hist. Theol., 1842, H. 2, 
p. 60, 107 ff. ; of. Afichaelis, Hinl, N. B., 1788, 1. p. 41; Anger, Synops. 
Fy. Proleg., p. xl.; Riggenbach, Dic Zougn. f. d. Hy. Johan., p. 83. Canon 
Westcott dates Celsus ‘‘ towards the close of the second century.” On the 
Canon, p. 356. Keim in his very recent work on Celsus dates the work 
about A.D. 178. Celsus’ Wahres Wort, 1873, p. 261 

3 Works, vill. p. 6. 4 Einl, N. B., 1. p. 41. ® Vevddpuartes, § 21, 

6 Contra Cels., 1.68; Neander, K. G., 1. p. 275; Baur, K. G. drei erst. 
Jahrh., p. 383, anm. 1; cf. Keim, Celsus’ Wahres Wort, 1873, p. 275 ff. 

7 Works, vili. p. 6; cf. Bindemann, Zeitschr. hist. Theol. 1842, H. 2, 
p. 107. 
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Emperor Commodus (180—193), and even upon the 
supposition that this Celsus wrote against Christianity, of 
which there is not the slightest evidence, there would be 
no ground whatever for dating the work betore A.D. 180. 
On the contrary, as Lucian does not in any way refer to 
such a writing by his friend, there would be strong 
reason for assigning the work, if it be supposed to be 
written by him, to a date subsequent to the Pseudo- 
mantis. It need scarcely be remarked that the references 
of Celsus to the Marcionites,) and to the followers of 
Marcellina,? only so far bear upon the matter as to 
exclude an early date.* 

It requires very slight examination of the numerous 
extracts from, and references to, the work which Origen 
seeks to refute, however, to convince any impartial mind 
that the doubts of Origen were well founded as to 
whether Celsus the Epicurean were really the author of 
the Adyos dknfys. As many critics of all shades of 
opinion have long since determined, so far from being an 
Epicurean, the Celsus attacked by Origen, as the philoso- 
phical opinions which he everywhere expresses clearly 
show, was a Neo-Platonist.* Indeed, although Origen 
seems to retain some impression that his antagonist must 
be an Lpicurean, as he had heard, and frequently refers 
to him as such, he does not point out Epicurean senti- 
ments in his writings, but on the contrary, not only calls 


1 Contra Cels., vy. 62, vi. 53, 74. 

2 Ib., v. 62. 

° Irenceus says that Marcellina came to Rome under Anicetus (157-— 
168) and made many followers. Adv. Her., i. 25,§63 cf Epiphanius, 
Heer., xxvii. 6. 

* Neander, K. G., i. p. 273 ff., 278 f.; Baur, K. G. drei erst. Jabrh., p. 
353 f., anm. 1; Mosheim, Instit. Hist. Eccles., lib. i. seoc. ii. p. i. cap. 2, 
§8; De Rebus Christ., sec. ii. § 19, note *; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, 
p. 80; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 99; Davidson, Introd. N. T., iu. 
p. 398. Cf. Keim, Celsus’ Wahres Wort, 1873, p. 286 f.; Bindemaun, 
Zeitschr. hist. Theol. 1842, H. 2, p. 62 ff., 108 f. 
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upon him no longer to conceal the school to which 
he belongs and avow himself an Epicurean,’ which Celsus 
evidently does not, but accuses him of expressing views 
inconsistent with that philosophy,® or of so concealing 
his Epicurean opinions that it might be said that he 
is an Epicurean only in name.* On the other hand, 
Origen is clearly surprised to find that he quotes so 
largely from the writings, and shows such marked leaning 
towards the teaching, of Plato, in which Celsus indeed 
finds the original and purer form of many Christian 
doctrines,* and Origen is constantly forced to discuss 
Plato in meeting the arguments of Celsus. 

The author of the work which Origen refuted, there- 
fore, instead of being an Epicurean as Origen supposed 
merely from there having been an Hpicurean of the 
same name, was undoubtedly a Neo-Platonist, as 
Mosheim Jong ago demonstrated, of the School of Am- 
monius, who founded the sect at the close of the second 
century.° The promise of Celsus to write a second book 
with practical rules for living in accordance with the 
philosophy he promulgates, to which Origen refers at the 
close of his work, confirms this conclusion, and indicates 
a new and recent system of philosophy.® An Epicurean 
would not have thought of such a work—it would 
have been both appropriate and necessary in connection 
with Neo-Platonism. 

We are, therefore, constraied to assign the work of 


1 Contra Cols., i. 80, iv. 54. 

2 Contra Cels., 1. 8. 3 Lb., iv. 54. 

4 [b., 1. 32, iii. 63, iv. 54, 55, 83, vi. 1, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, £7, vil. 26, 31, 42, 58 f,, &e., &e. 

* Inst. Mist. Meclos., lib. i. sac. il. p. i. cap. 2, §8; De Rebus Christ., 
sooc. 11. § 19, § 27. 

6 Ch Meander, K. G., 1. p. 278. 
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Celsus to at least the early part of the third century, 
and to the reign of Septimius Severus. Celsus repeatedly 
accuses Christians, in it, of teaching their doctrines 
secretly and against the law, which seeks them out and 
punishes them with death,’ and this indicates a period | 
of persecution. Lardner, assuming the writer to be the 
Epicurean friend of Lucian, from this clue supposes that 
the persecution referred to must have been that under 
Marcus Aurelius (f 180), and practically rejecting the 
data of Origen himself, without advancing sufficient 
reasons of his own, dates Celsus a.p. 176.2, As a Neo- 
Platonist, however, we are more accurately led to the 
period of persecution which, from embers never wholly 
extinct since the time of Marcus Aurelius, burst into 
fierce flame more especially in the tenth year of the 
_ reign of Severus? (4.D. 202), and continued for many 
years to afflict Christians. 

It is evident that the dates assigned by apologists are 
wholly arbitrary, and even if the evidence we have 
produeed were very much less conclusive than it is for 
the later epoch, the total absence of evidence for an 
earlier date would completely nullify any testimony 
derived from Celsus. It is sufficient for us to add that, 
whilst he refers to incidents of Gospel history and quotes 
some sayings which have parallels, with more or less 
of variation, in our Gospels, Celsus nowhere mentions 
the name of any Christian book, unless we except the 
Book of Enoch ;* and he accuses Christians, not without 
reason, of interpolating the books of the Sibyl, whose 
authority, he states, some of them acknowledged.® 


1 Origen, Contra Cels., 1. 1, 3, 7, viii. 69. 
2 Works, vii. p. 6. 5 Husebius, H. E., vi. 1, 2. 
4 Contra Cels., v. 54, 55. > 1b., vu. 53, 56. 
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The last document which we need examine in connec-; 
tion with the synoptic Gospels is the list of New Testa- | 
ment and other writings held in consideration by the 
Church, which is generally called, after its discoverer 
and first editor, the Canon of Muratori. This interesting 
fraement, which was published im 1740 by Muratori in 
his collection of Italian antiquities,' at one time belonged 
to the monastery of Bobbio, founded by the Insh monk 
Columban, and was found by Muratori in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan in a MS. containing extracts of little : 
interest from writings of Eucherius, Ambrose, Chry- | 
sostom, and others. Muratori estimated the age of the \ 
MS. at about a thousand years, but so far as we are 
aware no thoroughly competent judge has since ex- 
pressed any opinion upon the point. The fragment, 
which is defective both at the commencement and at 
the end, is written in an apologetic tone, and professes to 
give a list of the writings which are recognised by the 
Christian Church. It is a document which has no official 
character,’ but which merely conveys the private views 
and information of the anonymous writer, regarding 
whom nothing whatever is known. From any point of 
view, the composition is of a nature pernutting the 
widest differences of opinion. It is by some affirmed to 
he a complete treatise on the books received by the 
Church, from which fragments have been lost ;? whilst 

1 Antiquit. Ital. Mod. /Bvi, i. p. 851 ff. 

* Reuss, Gosch. N. T., p. 303 f.; Dist. du Canon, p. 109; Scholz, Hinl. 
Aww N. Da. p. 2723) Treyelles, Canon Muratorianus, 1867, p. 1 ff. ; 


Westcott, On the Canon, p. 186. 
+ Uredner, Gosch. N. T. Kanon, p. 143; Volkmar, Anhang, p. 341 ff., 


p. 305, 
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others consider it a mere fragment in itself! It is 
written in Latin which by some is represented as most 
corrupt,” whilst others uphold it as most correct. The 
text is further rendered almost unintelligible by every 
possible inaccuracy of orthography and grammar, which 
is ascribed diversely to the transcriber, to the translator, 
and to both.* Indeed such is the elastic condition of 
the text, resulting from errors and obscurity of every 
imaginable description, that by means of ingenious con- 
jectures critics are able to find in it almost any sense 
they desire.® Considerable difference of opinion exists 
as to the original language of the fragment, the greater 
number of critics maintaining that the composition is a 
translation from the Greek,® whilst others assert it to 


1 Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon, p. 39; Mayerhof’, Hinl. petr. Schr., p. 
147; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 186, note 5; Tregelles, Can. Murat., 
p. 29 f 

* Bleek, Kini. N. T., p. 640; Credner, Zur Gesch. d. Kanons, p. 72; 
Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 205 ff.; Guericke, Beitriige 
Hinl. N.T., p. 18; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 303; Scholz, Einl. N. T., i. 
p. 271 £5 Tregeiles, Can. Murat., p. 6 f, p. 27£; Westcott, On the 
Canon, p. 183. 

* Volkmar considers it in reality the reverse of corrupt. After allow- 
ing for peculiarities of speech, and for the results of an Trish-English 
pronunciation by the monk who transcribed it, he finds the characteristic 
original Latin which is the old lingua volyata which in the Roman Pro- 
vinces, such as Africa, &c., was the written as well as the spoken lan- 
guage. Anhang zu Credner’s Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 341 ff. 

* Credner, Gur Gesch. d. Kanons, p. 72; Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon, p. 
39 £.; Mayerkof, Hinl. petr. Schr., p. 147 f. ; Scholz, Binl. A. u. N. T., 
i. p. 271 f.; Dregelles, Can. Murat., p. 2; Westcott, On the Canon, 


p. 186. . 
* Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 303; Hist. du Canon, p. 101; Hichhorn, Bini. 
N. T., iv. p. 34. 


° Bunsen, Analecta Ante-Nic., 1854, i. p. 137 £.; Bétticher, Zeitschr. f. 
d. gesammte luth. Theol. u. Kirche, 1854, p. 127 f. ; Hwald, Gesch. d. V. 
Isr., vil. p. 497; cf. p. 340, anm. 2; Cuericke, Gesammtgesch. N. T., 
p. 593,anm.; Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon, p. 39 f.; Hug, Hinl. N. T., i. p. 
106; AMuratori, Antiq. Ital., iii. p. 851 ff.; Nolte, Tub. Quartalschr., 
1860, p. 193 ff; Routh, Rel. Sacr., i. p. 402; Scholz, Einl. A. u. N. Ty i. 
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have been originally written in Latin.? Its composition 
is variously attributed to the Church of Africa? and to a 
member of the Church in Rome.? 

The fragment commences with the concluding portion 
of a sentence. . . . “ quibus tamen interfuit et ita 
posuit”"—“at which nevertheless he was present, and 
thus he placed it.” The MS. then proceeds: “ Third 
book of the Gospel according to Luke. Luke, that physi- 
cian, after the ascension of Christ when Paul took him 
with him as studious of the right, wrote it in his name 
as he deemed best (ex opinione)—nevertheless he had 
not himself scen the Lord in the flesh,—and he too, as 
far as he could obtain information also begins to speak 
from the nativity of John.” The text, at the sense of 
which this is a closely approximate guess, though 





p. 271 £5; Thiersch, Versuch. u. s. w., p. 385; Lregelles, Can. Murat. p. 4; 
Simon de Magistris, Daniel sec. xx. iv. p. 467; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, 
p. 28; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 185 ; cf. Donaldson, Dist. Chr. Lit. and 
Docetr., iii. p. 204, p. 210 f. 

| Bleek, Mink. N. T., p. 640; Credner, Zur. Gesch. d. Kanons, p. 98 ; 
Goesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 144; Fretndaller, Apud Routh, Rel. Sacr., i. 
p. 401 f. ; Hesse, Das Murat. Fragment, 1873, p. 25 ff. ; Laurent, Neutest. 
Stud., 1866, p. 198 f.; Mayerhof’, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 147; Reuss, Gesch. 
N. T., p. 305; Stesch, Comm. Hist. Crit. de Libr. N. T. Oan., 1755, 
§§ lxi. f.; of Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., ii. p. 210 f. If the 
fragment, as thore is good reason to believe, was originally written in 
Latin, it furnishes evidenco that it was not written till the third century. 
Canon Westcott, who concludes from the order of the Gospels, &c., that 
it was not written in Africa, admits that: ‘‘ There is no ovidonce of the 
existence of Christian Latin Literature out of Africa till about the close of 
the second century.” 

2 Gredner, Gosch. N. T. Ikanon, p. 141 ff, p. 168 3; Donaldson, hist. 
Chr. Lit. and Doctr. ii. p. 211; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 3803; Hist. du 
Yunon, p. 109; cf. Volkmar, Anhang zu Credner’s Gesch. N. T. Kan., 
p. d&l f 

3 Guericke, Boitrage N. T., 1828, p. 7; Hilyenfeld, Der Kanon, p. 
39; Meyer, Tbuch Uobriiorbr., 1867, p. 7; Retthmayr, Hinl. Can. 
B.N. B., p. 65; Scholz, Hinl. A. u. N. T., 1. p. 271; Tischendorf, Wann 
wurdon, u. 8. w., p. 9; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 27f.; cf. Anh. z, 
Credner’s Gesch. N. T. Kan., p. 341 £.; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 186. 
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several other interpretations might be maintained, 1s as 
follows: Tertio evangelii lbrum secundo Lucan Lucas 
iste medicus post ascensum Christi cum eo Paulus quasi 
ut juris studiosum secundum adsumsisset numeni suo 
eX opinione concribset dominum tamen nec ipse vidit 
in carne et idem prout asequi potuit ita et ad nativitate 
Johannis incipet dicere. 

The MS. goes on to speak in more intelligible lan- 
guage “of the fourth of the Gospels of John, one 
of the disciples.” (Quarti evangeliorum Johannis ex 
decipolis) regarding the composition of which the writer 
relates a legend, which we shall quote when we come 
to deal with that Gospel. The fragment then goes 
on to mention the Acts of the Apostles,—which is 
ascribed to Luke—thirteen epistles of Paul in pecu- 
liar order, and it then refers to an Epistle to the 
Laodiceans and another to the Alexandrians, forged, in 
the name of Paul, after the heresy of Marcion, “and 
many others which cannot be received by the Catholic 
Church, as gall must not be mixed with vinegar.” The 
Kpistle to the Ephesians bore the name of Epistle to 
the Laodiceans in the list of Marcion, and this may be 
a reference to it.! The Epistle to the Alexandriang igs 
generally identified with the Epistle to the Hebrews,? 
although some critics think this doubtful, or deny the 
fact, and consider both Epistles referred to pseudographs 

 Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon, p. 42; Scholten, Die Alt. Zeugnisse, p. 129 ; 
Westcott, On the Canon, p. 190, note1; cf. Schnekenburger, Beitr. Ein]. 
N. T. 1832, p. 153 f.; Tertullian, Adv. Mare., v. 11,17. It will be 
remembered that reference is made in the Epist. to the Colossians to an 
Epistle to the Laodiceans which is lost. Col. iv. 16. 

* HMilgenfeld, Der Kanon, p. 42; Késtlin, Theol. Jahrb., 1854, p. 416 ; 
Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 129; Weeseler, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1847, 


p. 840, 1857, p. 97 f., and so also, Hichhorn, Hug, Mtinster, Credner, Volk- 
mar, Schletermacher, Semler, &c., de, 
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attributed to the Apostle Paul.1 The Epistle of Jude, 
and two (the second and third) Epistles of John are, 
with some tone of doubt, mentioned amongst the received 
books, and so is the Book of Wisdom. The Apocalypses 
of John and of Peter only are received, but some object 
to the latter being read in church. 

The Epistle of James, both Epistles of Peter, the 
Kipistle to the Hebrews (which is probably indicated as 
the Epistle to the Alexandrians), and the first Epistle of 
John are omitted altogether, with the exception of a 
quotation which is supposed to be from the last-named 
Kipistle, to which we shall hereafter refer. Special 
reference is made to the Pastor of Hermas, which we 
shall presently discuss, regarding which the writer 
expresses his opinion that it should be read privately 
. but not publicly in the church, as it can neither be 
classed amongst the prophets nor among the apostles. 
‘The fragment concludes with the rejection of the writings 
of several herctics.? 

Ié is inferred that, in the missing commencement of 
the fragment, the first two Synoptics must have been 
mentioned. This, however, cannot be ascertained, and so 
far as these Gospels are concerned, therefore, the “Canon 
of Muratori” furnishes no evidence stronger than con- 
jecture. The statement regardmg the third Synoptic 
merely proves the existence of that Gospel at the time 
the fragment was composed, and we shall presently 

1 Gueriche, Beitrage, N. T., p. 7 £5 Zhiersch, Versuch, uw. s. w., p. 385; 
Westcoté, On the Canon, p. 190, note 1. 

2 The text of the fragment may be found in the followmg amongst 
many othor books, of which we only mention some of the more accessible. 
OCredner, Zar Gesch. d. Kanons, p. 73 f.; Gesh. N. T. Kanon, p. 153 ff. ; 
Tlilgenfeld, Dor Kanon, p. 40 ff. ; Howth, Rolig. Sacr., 1. p. 304 ff. ; Airch- 
hofer, Quellensamml., p. 1 ff. ; Tvegelles, Canon Murat., p.17 ff.; Bunsen, 


Analecta Ante-Nic., 1. p. 125 ff. ; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 467 ff. 
vou. I. k 
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endeavour to form some idea of that date, but beyond 
this fact the information given anything but tends to 
establish the unusual credibility claimed for the Gospels. 
It is declared by the fragment, as we have seen, that the 
third Synoptic was written by Luke, who had not 
himself scen the Lord, but narrated the history as best 
he was able. It is worthy of remark, morcover, that 
even the Apostle Paul, who took Luke with him after the 
ascension, had not been a follower of Jesus cither, nor 
had seen him in the flesh, and certainly he did not, by 
the showing of his own Hpistles, associate much with 
the other Apostles, so that Luke could not have had 
much opportunity while with him of acquiring from 
them any intimate knowledge of the events of Gospel 
history. It is undeniable that the third Synoptic is not 
the narrative of an eye-witness, and the occurrences 
which it records did not take place in the presence, or 
within the personal knowledge, of the writer, but were 
cerirved from tradition, or other written sources. Such 
testimony, therefore, could not in any case be of much 
service to our third Synoptic; but when we consider 
the uncertainty of the date at which the fragment 
was composed, and the certamty that it could not 
have been written at an early period, it will become 
apparent that the value of the evidence is reduced to a 
minimum, 

We have already incidentally mentioned that the 
writer of this fragment is totally unknown, nor does 
there exist any clue by which he can be identified. All 
the critics who have assigned an early date to the com- 
position of the fragment have based their conclusion, 
almost solely, upon one statement made by the Author 
regarding the Pastor of Hermas, He says: “Hermas in 
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truth composed the Pastor very recently in our times in 
the city of Rome, the Bishop Pius his brother, sitting in 
the chair of the church of the city of Rome. And 
certainly it should be read, but it cannot be published 
in the church to the people, neither being among the 
prophets, whose number is complete, nor amongst the 
apostles in the latter days.” 

“Pastorem vero nuperrime temporibus nostris in urbe 
Roma Herma conscripsit sedente cathedra urbis Rome 
ecclesia Pio ecpiscopus fratre ejus et ideo legi eum 
quidem oportet se publicare vero in ccclesia populo 
neque inter prophetas completum numero neque inter 
apostolos in fine temporum potest.” ! 

Muratori, the discoverer of the MS., conjectured for 
various reasons, which need not be here detailed, that 
the fragment was written by Caius the Roman Presbyter, 
who flourished at the end of the second (c. A.D. 196) and 
beginning of the third century, and in this he was fol- 
lowed by a few others? The grcat mass of critics, 
however, have rejected this conjecture, as they have 
likewise negatived the fanciful ascription of the compo- 
sition by Simon de Magistris to Papias of Hierapolis,* 
aud by Bunsen to Hegesippus.* Such attempts to identity 
the unknown author are obviously mere speculation, and 
it is Impossible to suppose that, had Papias, Hegesippus, 
or any other well-known writer of the same period com- 
posed such a list, Eusebius could have failed to refer to 


1 With tho excoption of a few trifling alterations we give these quota- 
tions as thoy stand in the MS. 

= Antiq. Ital., iii. p. 854 1; Gallundi, Bibl. Vet. Patr., 1788, il. p. 
Xxxiii.; Freindaller, apud Routh, Rel. Sacr., i. p. 401; cf. Hefele, Patr. 
Ap. Proleg. p. xi. 

3 Daniol scoundum LXX. 1772; Dissert., iv. p. 467 ff 

4 Analecta Ante-Nic., 1854, i. p. 125; Hippolytus and his Age, i. p. 
314. 
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it, a8 So immediately relevant to the purpose of his work. 
Thiersch even expressed a suspicion that the fragment 
was a literary mystification on the part of Muratori 
himself. 

The mass of critics, with very httle independent con- 
sideration, have taken literally the statement of the 
author regarding the composition of the Pastor “very 
recently in our times” (nuperrime temporibus nostris), 
during the Episcopate of Pius (a.p. 142—157), and have 
concluded the fragment to have been written towards 


9 


the end of the second century.? We need scarcely say 
that a few writers would date it even earlier.2 On the 
other hand, and we consider with reason, many critics, 
including men who will not be accused of opposition to 
an early Canon, assign the composition to a later period, 


1 Versuch, u. s. w., p. 387. 

* Bleek, Kinl. N. T., p. 640; Eiul. 2. Tebrierbr., p. 121, anm. ; Credner, 
4ur Gesch. d. Kan., p. 84, p. 92 f., Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 167; Corrodi, 
Versuch ein, Beleucht. d. Gesch. jiid. u. chr. Bibel-Kanons, 1792, ii. p. 
219 f.; Davidson, Introd. N. T., 1. p. 7; Feclmoser, Hinl. N. 'T., p. 203, 
anm.; Guericke, Gesammtgesch. N. T., p. 587 f.; Beitriige N. T., p. 7; 
Hilgenfeld, Der Canon, p. 39; Lumper, Ilist. de Vita, Script., &c., SS. 
Patr., vil. 1790; p. 26 ff; Léicke, Hinl. Offend. Joh., 1852, ii. p./595: 
AMosheim, De Rebus Christ., p. 164 ff; Afeyer, Krit., ex. I’buch. iib. d. 
Hebrierbr., 1867, p. 7; Olshausen, Echth. d. vier kan. Evv., p. 281 ff: 
Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 308, p. 305; Hist. du Canon, p. 108; Retthmayr, 
Hinl. N. B., p. 65, anm. 1; Routh, Reliq. Sacr., i. p. 397 f.; Chr. I’. 
Schmid, Unters. Offenb. Joh., u. s. w., 1771, p. 101 ff. ; Hist. Antiq. ct 
Vindic. Canonis, 1775, p. 308 f.; Schrdckh, Chr. K. G., iii. 1777, Dp: 
426 ff. ; Stosch, Comment. Hist. Crit. de libris N. T. Can., 1755, SIxi. ff ; 
Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 127; Scholz, Einl. A. u. N. T., i. p. 272; 
Thiersch (if not spurious), Versuch, u. s. w., p. 884 f., of. 315; Volkmar, 
(A.D. 190—200) Anh. zu Credner’s Gesch. N. T. Kan., p. 359; Wreseler, 
Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1847, p. 815 ff 

* Hesse (before Irenzous, Clement Al., and Tertullian), Das Muratori’scho 
Fragment, 1878, p. 48; Hwald (in late middle of 2nd century), Gesch. d. 
V. Isr., vil. p. 497; Tischendorf (A.D. 160—170), Wann wurden, u. s. w., 
p. 9; Lregelles (c. A.D. 170), Canon Murat., p. 1 f., p. 4, note c.: Westcolé 
(not much later than a.p. 170), On the Canon, p. 185; Laurent (c. A.D. 
160), Neutest. Studien, p. 198. 
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between the end of the second or beginning of the third 
century and the fourth century.’ 

When we cxamine the ground upon which alone an 
carly date can be supported, it becomes apparent how 
impossible it is to defend it. The only argument of any 
weight is the statement with regard to the composition 
of the Pastor, but with the exception of the few apolo- 
gists who do not hesitate to assign a date totally incon- 
sistent with the state of the Canon desembed in the 
fragment, the great majority of critics fecl that they are 
forced to place the composition at least towards the end 
of the second century, at a period when the statement in 
the composition may agree with the actual opinions in 
the Church, and yct in a sufficient deeree accord with 
the expression “very recently in our times,” ag applied 
to the period of Pius of Rome, 142—157. It must be 
evident that, taken hterally, a very arbitrary interpreta- 
tion is given to this indication, and in supposing that 
the writer may have appropriately used the phrase thirty 
or forty years after the time of Pius, so much licence is 
taken that there is absolutely no reason why a still 
greater interval may not be allowed. With this sole 
exception, there is not a single word or statement in 
the fragment wluich would oppose our assigning the 
composition to a late perlod of the third century. 
Volkmar has very justly pointed out, however, that im 
saying “very receutly in our times” the writer merely 


1 Donaldson (ond of first half of 3rd century), Dist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., 
lil. p. 212; Z/uy (beginning 37rd coutury), Iinl. N. T., 1 p. 105 f.; end 
of 2nd, or beginning of 3rd century: Ilayerhog’, Hinl. petr. Schr., p. 
147; etl ad Fabric. Dill. Greeee, vi. 1801, p. 285; LHichhorn, Hinl. 
N. @., iv. p. 84; Luyler, Tho Fourth Gospel, 1867, p. 38; Zimmermann, 
Diss. Crit. Script., &c. &e., a Murat. rep. oxhib., 1805, and to these may 
be added all those who assign the fragment to Caius. 
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intended to distinguish the Pastor of Hermas from the 
writings of the Prophets and Apostles: It cannot be 
classed amongst the Prophets whose number is com- 
plete, nor amongst the Apostles, masmuch as it was 
only written in our post-apostolic time, This is an ac- 
curate interpretation of the expression,’ which might 
with perfect propricty be used a contury after the time 
of Pius. We have seen that there has not appeared a 
single trace of any Canon in the writings of any of the 
Fathers whom we have examined, ancd that the Old 
Testament has been the only Holy Scripture they have 
acknowledged ; and it is inadmissible to date this anony- 
mous fragment, regarding which wwe know nothing, 
earlier than the very end of the second or beginning of 
the third century, upon the interpretation of a phrase 
which would be equally applicable cven a century later. 
here is, however, as we have said, nothing whatever 
requiring so early a date as that, and it 1s probable that 
the fragment was not written untilan advanced period of 
the third century. The expression used with regard to 
Prius: “Sitting in the chair of the church,” is quite 
unprecedented m the sccond ecntury or until a very 
much later date* It is argued that the fragment is 
imperfect, and that sentences have fallen out; and in 
regard to this, and to the assertion that it is a transla- 


' Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 28; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., 
lil. p. 212; Lomann, Bijdragen ter Inleid. op de Joh. Schr., p. 29; 
Scholten, Dic alt. Zeugnisse, p. 127. 

* If the fragment, as there is good reason to believe, was originally 
written in Latin, this fact, we repeat, would point to the conclusion that 
it was composed in the thirdcentury. Dr. Westcott, who with so many 
others considers that it emanates from the Roman Church, himself says 
as an argument for a Greek original: ‘‘ There is no evidence of tho 
existence of Christian Latin Literature out of Africa till about tho close 
of the second century.” On the Canon, p. 188, note 1. 

& Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 212. 
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tion from the Greek, it has been well remarked by a 
writer whose judgment on the point will scarcely be 
called prejudiced: “If it is thus mutilated, why might 
it not also be interpolated 2? If moreover the translator 
was so ignorant of Latin, can we trust his translation ? 
and what guarantee have we that he has not paraphrased 
and expanded the original? The force of these remarks 
is peculiarly felt in dealing with the paragraph which 
gives the datc. The Pastor of Hermas was not well 
known to the Western Church, and it was not highly 
esteemed. It was regarded as inspired by the Eastern, 
and read in the Eastern Churches. We have scen, 
moreover, that it was extremely unlikely that Hermas 
was a real personage. It would be, therefore, far more 
probable that we have here an interpolation, or addition 
by a member of the Roman or African Church, probably 
by the translator, made expressly for the purpose of 
serving as proof that the Pastor of Hermas was not 
inspired. The paragraph itself bears unquestionable 
mark of tampering,’ ? &e. 

It would take us too far were we to discuss the various 
statements of the fragment as indications of date, and 
the matter is not of sufficient importance. It contains 
nothing involving an carlier date than the third century. 
The facts of the case may be briefly summed up as 
follows, so far as our object is concerned. ‘The third 
Synoptic is mentioned by a totally unknown writer, at 
an unknown, but certamly not carly, date, in all proba- 
bility during the third century, in a fragment which we 
possess in a very corrupt version very far from free from 
suspicion of interpolation in the precise part from which 
the early date is inferred. The Gospel is attributed to 

1 Donaldson, ist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., m1. p. 209. 
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Luke, who was not one of the followers of Jesus, and of 
whom it is expressly said that “he himself had not seen 
the Lord in the flesh,” but wrote “‘ as he deemed best (cx 
opinione),” and followed his history as he was able (et 
idem prout assequi potuit).’ If the evidence, therefore, 
even came within our limits as to date, which it does not, 
it could be of no value for establishing the trustworthi- 
ness and absolute accuracy of the narrative of the thud 
Synoptic, but on the contrary it would distinctly tend to 
destroy its evicence, as the composition of one who 
undeniably was not an cyc-witness of the miracles 
reported, but collected the materials, long after, as best 
he could.? 


4, 


We may now briefly sum up the results of our exami- 
nation of the evidence for the synoptic Gospels. After + 
having exhausted the literature and the testimony 
bearing on the point, we have not found a single cistinct : 
trace of any one of those Gospels during the first century? 
and a half after the death of Jesus. “Only once during 
the whole of that period do we find any tradition even 
that any one of our Evangelists composed a Gospel a 
all, and that tradition, so far from favouring our Synop- 
tics, 1s fatal to the claims of the first and second. Papias, 

' The passage is freely rendered thus by Canon Westcott : “ The Gospel 
of St. Luke, it is then said, stands third in order [in the Canon], hayi ing 
been written by ‘Luke the physician,’ the companion of St. Paul, who, 
not being himself an eye-witness, based his narrative on such information 
as he could obtain, beginning from the birth of John.” On the Canon, 
p. 187. 

* "We do not propose to consider the Ophites and Peratici, obscuro 
Gnostic sects towards the end of the second century. Thero is no dircet 


evidence regarding them, and the testimony of writers in the third 
century, like Hippolytus, is of no value for the Gospels. 
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about the middle of the second century, on the occasion 
to which we refer, records that Matthew composed the 
Discourses of the Lord in the Hebrew tongue, a state- 
ment which totally excludes the claim of our Greek 
Gospel to apostolic origin. Mark, he said, wrote down 
{rom the casual preaching of Peter the sayings and domes 
of Jesus, but without orderly arrangement, as he was not 
himself a follower of the Master, and mercly recorded 
what fell from the Apostle. This description, likewise, 
shows that our actual second Gospel could not, in its 
present form, have been the work of Mark. There is no 
other reference during the penod to any writing of 
Matthew or Mark, and no mention at all of any work 
ascribed to Luke. If it be considered that there is any 
connection between Mavrcion’s Gospel and our third 
Synoptic, any evidence so derived is of an unfavourable 
character for that Gospel, as it involves a charge against 
it, of being miterpolated and debased by Jewish clements. 
Auy argwmneut for the mere existence of our Synopties 
hased upon their supposed rejection by heretical leaders 
wud sects has the inevitable disadvantage, that the very 
testimony which would show their existence would 
oppose their authenticity. There is no evidence of their 
use by heretical leaders, however, and no direct reference 
to them by any writer, heretical or orthodox, whom we 
have examined. We need searecly add that no reason 
whatever hag becn shown for accepting the testimony of 
these Gospels as sutticiont to establish the reality of 
miracles and of a direct Divine Kevelation.? It is not 
pretended that more than one of the synoptic Gospels 

1 A comparison of the contents of the three Synoptics would have con- 


firmed this conclusion, but this is not at prosont nocessary, and wo must 
hasten on, 
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was written by an eye-witness of the miraculous occur- 
rences reported, and whilst no evidence has been, or can 
be, produced even of the historical accuracy of the narra- 
tives, no testimony as to the correctness of the inferences 
from the external phenomena exists, or is now even con- 
ceivable. The discrepancy between the amount of evi- 
dence required and that which is forthcoming, however, 
is greater than under the circumstances could have been 
thought possible. 


PART I. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


We shall now cxamine, in the same order, the wit- 
nesses already cited in connection with the Synoptics, 
and asecrtain what evidence they furnish for the date 
and authencity of the fourth Gospel. 

Apologists do not even allege that there is any 
reference to the fourth Gospel in the so-called Epistle 
of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians.’ 

A. few critics* pretend to find a trace of it in the Epistle 
of Barnabas, in the reference to the brazen Serpent as a 
type of Jesus. Tischendorf states the case as follows :—~ 


1 Canon Westcott, however, cannot resist the temptation to press 
Clement into service. Ie says: ‘‘In other passages it is possible to trace 
tho influence of St. John, ‘The blood of Christ hath gained for the whole 
world the offer of the graco of repentance. ‘Through Him we look 
stoadfastly on the hoights of hcayen ; through Tim we view as in a glass 
(evorrpité.eOa) Tis spotless and most excellont visage ; through Him the 
eyes of our heart wore opened ; through Him our dull and darkened un- 
derstanding is quickened with new vigour on turning to his marvellous 
light”? IIe doos not indicate moro clearly the nature and marks of the 
“influence” to which he refers. As he also asserts that the Epistle 
‘‘ affirms the teaching of St. Paul and St. James,” and that the Epistle ta 
tho Hobrows is ‘‘ wholly transfused into Clement’s mind,” such an argu. 
ment doos not require a single remark. On the Canon, p. 23 f. 

> Lardner, Canon Westcott, and othors do not refer to it at all. 
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bt 
Or 
bo 


“ And when in the same chapter xii. it is shown how 
Moses in the brazen serpent made a type of Jesus ‘ who 
should suffer (die) and yet himself make alive,’ the natural 
inference is that Barnabas connectecl therewith John ii. 
14, f. even if the use of this passage in particular cannot be 
proved. Although this connection cannot be affirmed, 
since the author of the Epistle, in this passage as in many 
others, may be independent, yet it 1s justifiable to ascribe 
the greatest probability to its dependence on the passage 
in John, as the tendency of the Epistle in no way re- 
quired a particular leaning to the expression of Jolin. 
The disproportionately more abundant use of express 
quotations from the Old Testament in Barnabas is, on 
the contrary, connected most intimately with the ten- 
dency of his whole composition.”? 

Tt will be observed that the suggestion of reference to 
the fourth Gospel is here advanced in a very hesitating 
way, and docs not indecd go beyond an assertion of 
probability. We ‘might, therefore, well leave the matter 
without further notice, as the reference in no case could 
be of any weight as evidence. On cxamination of the 
context, however, we find that there is every reason to 
conclude that the reference to the brazen serpent is made 
direct to the Old Testament. The author who delights 
in typology is bent upon showing that the cross is pre- 
fioured in the Old Testament. He gives a number of 
instances, involving the necessity for a display of ridicu- 
lous ingenuity of explanation, which should prepare us 
to find the comparatively simple type of the brazen 
serpent naturally sclected. After pointing out that 
Moses, with his arms stretched out in prayer that the 
Israelites might prevail in the fight, was a type of the 


1 Wann wurden, u.s. w., 96 f. 
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cross, he goes on to say: ‘‘ Again Moses makes a type of 
Jesus that he must suffer and himself make alive (cal airs 
Cworoijoer) Whom they will appear to have destroyed 
in a figure while Israel was falling ;”! and connecting 
the circumstance that the people were bit by serpents 
and died with the transgression of Eve by means of the 
serpent, he goes on to narrate minutely the story of Moses 
and the brazen serpent, and then winds up with the 
words: “ ‘Thou hast in this the glory of Jesus; that in 
him are all things and for him.”? It is impossible for any 
one to read the whole passage without seeing that the 
reference is direct to the Old Testament. There is no 
ground for supposing that the author was acquainted 
with the fourth Gospel. 

To the Pastor of Hermas Tischendorf devotes only two 
lines, in which he states that ‘it has neither quotations 
from the Old nor from the New Testament.”* Canon 
Westcott makes the same statement,®? but, unlike the 
German apologist, he proceeds subsequently to affirm that 
Hermas makes “ clear allusions to St. John; ” which few 


1 Tldkw Moavons moret timov rod “Incod, dri Set avrév madeiy, xat adros 
Cworoujoet, dv Sdfovew drodwrexevat ev onuel@, TimrovTos TOU IopanA. Ob xi. 

2 "Eyes mddw Kal év rovros ray SdEav rod "Incod, dre ev ad’r@ mdvra xal eis 
avréy. Ch. xu.; ef. Heb. u. 10; Rom. xi. 36. 

* Scholten, Die iilt. Zeugnisse, p. 14: Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 66 ff. ; 
Miitler, Das Barnabasbr., p. 281; J/ilyenfeld, Die ap. Viiter, p. 50, anm. 
8; Theol. Jahrb., 1550, p. 896; Zcitschr. wiss. Theol., 1868, p. 215 ; 
Scholter vightly points out that the distinguishing tpodeda of tho 
fourth Gospel is totally lacking in the pistle. Dio iilt. Zeugn., p. 14. 
Tho brazen serpent is also referred to in the Wisdom of Solomon, xvi. 
5, 6, and by Philo, Log. Allog., 1. § 20; De Agricultura, § 22; ef. Vork- 
mur, Dor Ursprung, p. 67 £.; Z'obler, Zoitschr. wiss. Theol., 1860, p. 190 f. 
Justin Martyr also refers to the typo of the brazen serpent without any 
connection with the fourth Gospel, Dial., 91, 94. 

4 Wann wurden, u. 8s. w., p. 20, anm. 1; Liicke makes no claim to its 
testimony, tho analogies being ‘too slight and distant.” Comment. Ey. 
Joh., 1840, i. p. 4, anm. 2. 

6 On the Canon, p. 175, 
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or no apologists support. This assertion he elaborates 


and illustrates as follows :— 

«The view which Hermas gives of Christ’s nature and 
work is no less harmonious with apostolic doctrine, and 
it offers striking analogies to the Gospel of St. John. 
Not only did the Son ‘appoint angels to preserve cach of 
those whom the Father gave to him ;’ but ‘ He himself 
toiled very much and suffered very much to cleanse our 
gins, . . . And go when he himself had cleansed the 
sins of the people, he showed them the paths of life by 
giving them the Law which he received from his 
Father.! Heis ‘a Rock higher than the mountains, able 
to hold the whole world, ancicnt, and yet having a new 
gate.”? ‘His name is great and infinite, and the whole 
world is supported by him.’? ‘He is older than Cre- 
ation, so that he took counsel with the Father about the 
creation which he made.’* ‘He is the sole way of access 
to the Lord ; and no one shall enter in unto him other- 
wise than by his Son.’ ”® 


1 Kal atrés ras dpaprias atrév éxaddpioe Toddt Komiacas Kat moods KérouSs 
? , be | > é b) ¢ , “ “ 9 ’ “ 4 
nvTAnk@s’ . . . . autos ovv Kabapioas ras dyaprias Tot haod eSerEev adrots ras 
~ ~ ad a 3, “~ A . 
tpiBous THs Cans, dovs avrots roy vdéuov by €AaBe wapt Tov trarpds avrovd. Sim., vy. 6. 
° 4 ra +. ~ é al bd a aN Xr ‘ 3 “~ , 
2 eis pecov O€ Tov mediov ederEé pot mérpay peydAny Aeveny ex Tod wedlov 
dvaBeBnkviav. 7 Sé wétpa vYpnrorépa Hv TY bpewy, TeTPUyavos dare Sivacbat Odov 
~ i / 2. . 
Tov Koo poy xoproar’ madata Oe Hv n Térpa éxeivn, TUAHY éxkexoppevny yovaa’ ds 
> “~ - e ¢ f 
apbacaros S€ éddxet por etvae 7 exkodalis THs wuAns. 7 Sé wUAN ovras EoriABev 
vrép Toy HALO, GoTe pe Oavyd ery ert TH Aapmndove THs wbAns’ Simil., ix. 2. 
c ? , A . Ly ON ¢ en Tr. -~ @ ~ 3 , Tle od) ? ¢ ¢ 
1) mwéTpa, Pye, arn Kal 7 WUAN 6 vids Tou Beod dori. Tlds, hyul, kvpre, H 
4 
méTpa mradaid eotw, 7 S€ TUAN Katyn; “Akove, noi, kat ovwe, dovvete. ‘O prev 
vids Tov Geo mdons THs KTivews aUTOU mpoyeveoTepds eat, doTE GbuBovAOY 
avTov yevéoOat TH mrarpi tis Kticews adrov’ Sud Totro Kal wadauds cot. fH Se 
, ary , , , , . & f >> 9 , a c er a 
muAn Sid TL KWH, yet, KUpLE ; “OTL, hyoiv, ér eoydrwy Tdy huepav Ths ovpre- 
Netas havepos éyévero, Oia ToUTO Kavi éyévero @ vA, iva of wédrovres THCeTOuU 
dv adrns eis thy BactXelay eioéAOwor tod deod. Simil., ix. 12. 
3 , a“ cA “ 8 ~ , 3 \ NS >. ye ‘ 4 , er 
TO Ovopa TOU viov Tov Jeov Méya EoTi Kal AaYwpNToY Kai Toy KdcpOY Odav 
Baorager. Simil., ix. 14. 
* Simil., ix. 12, quoted above. 
5 st de on ¢ ey a“ 6 ~ 3 , ” / Ey , 3 \ A ? 
m O€ muAn 6 vids Tov Oeot €otiv. avTn pia eicodds éore mpds Toy KUptoY. 
> > / ~ “n A ° . 
‘ros ovv ovdeis elreAevoerat pos adrov ef uy Sid TOU viod adrod. Sim., ix. 12. 
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This is all Canon Westcott says on the subject... He 

does not attempt to point out any precise portions of the 
fourth Gospel with which to compare these “striking 
analogies,” nor does he produce any imstances of simi- 
larity of language, or of the use of the same terminology 
as the Gospel in this apocalyptic allegory. It is evident 
that such evidence could in no case be of any value for 
the fourth Gospel. 
- When we examine more closely, however, 1t becomes 
certain that these passages possess no real analogy with 
the fourth Gospel, and were certainly not derived from 
it. There is no part of them that has not close parallels 
in writings antecedent to our Gospel, and there is no use 
of terminology peculiar to it. He does not even once 
use the term Logos. Canon Westcott makes no mention 
of the fact that the doctrine of the Logos and of the pre- 
existence of Jesus was enunciated long before the com- 
position of the fourth Gospel, with almost equal clearness 
and fulness, and that its devclopment can be traced 
through the Septuagint translation, the “‘ Proverbs of 
Solomon,” some of the Apocryphal works of the Old 
Testament, the writings of Philo, and in the Apocalypse, 
Epistle to the Hebrews, as well as the Epistles of Paul. 
To any one who examines the passages cited from the 
works of Hermas, and still more to any one acquainted 
with the history of the Logos doctrine, it will, we fear, 
scem wasted time to enter upon any minute refutation of 
such imaginary “analogies.” We shall, however, as 
briefly as possible refer to each passage quoted. 

The first is taken from an elaborate similitude with 
regard to true fasting, in which the world is likened to a 


1 On the Canon, p.177f. We give the Greek quotations as they stand 
in Canon Westcott’s notes: and also the translations in his text, without, 
however, adopting them. 
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vineyard, and in explaining his parable the Shepherd 
says: ‘God planted the vineyard, that is, he created 
the people and gave them to his Son: and the Son 
appointed his angels over them to keep them: and he 
himself cleansed their sins, having suffered many things 
and endured many labours. . . . He himself, there- 
fore, having cleansed the sins of the people, showed 
them the paths of life by giving them the Law which he 
received from his Father.”? 

It is difficult indeed to find anything in this passage 
which is in the shghtest degree peculiar to the fourth 
Gospel, or apart from the whole course of what is taught 
in the Epistles, and more especially the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. We may point out a few passages for com- 
parison: Heb. i. 2—4; 11. 10—I11; v. 8—9; vii. 12, 
17—19; vii. 6G—10; x. 10—16; Romans viii. 24—17 ; 
Matt. xxi. 33; Mark xu. 1; Isaiah v. 7, li. 

The second passage is taken from an elaborate parable 
on the building of the Church: (a) “ And in the middle 
of the plain he showed me a great white rock which had 
risen out of the plain, and the rock was higher than 
the mountains, rectangular so as to be able to hold the 
whole world, but that rock was old having a gate (avy) 
hewn out of it, and the hewing out of the gate (avdz) 
scemed to me to be recent.” Upon this rock the tower 
‘of the Church is built. Further on an explanation is 
given of the similitude, in which occurs another of the 
passages referred to. (8) “ This rock (wérpa) and this gate 
(vd) are the Son of God. ‘How, Lord,’ said, ‘is the 
rock old and the gate new?’ ‘ Listen,’ he said, ‘ and un- 
derstand, thou ignorant man. (y) The Son of God igs 
older than all of his creation (6 pev vids Tod Beod rdorns 


1 Simil, y. 6. 2 Ib., ix, 2 
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THS KTIOEWS AVTOD TpoyevéaTeEpds ear), so that he was 
a councillor with the Father in his work of creation ; 
and for this is he old’ (6) ‘And why is the gate new, 
Lord?’ I said ; ‘ Because,’ he rephed, ‘he was mani- 
fested at the last days (ém° éoydrav rav juepdv) of the 
dispensation ; for this cause the gate was made new, in 
order that they who shall be saved might enter by 16 
into the kingdom of God, ”? ° 

And a few lines lower down the Shepherd further 
explains, referring to entrance through the gate, and 
introducing another of the passages cited: (e) ‘‘ ‘In this 
way, he said, ‘no one shall enter into the kingdom of 
God unless he receive his holy name. If, therefore, you 
cannot enter into the City unless through its gate, so 
also,’ he said, ‘a man cannot enter in any other way into 
the kingdom of God than by the name of his Son 
beloved by him’ . . . ‘and the gate (7vdy) is the 
Son of God. This is the one entrance to the Lord’ Jn 
no other way, therefore, shall any one enter in to him, 
except through his Son.”? 

Now with regard to the similitude of a rock we need 
scarcely say that the Old Testament tecms with it; aud 
we need not point to the parable of the house built upon 
a rock in the first Gospel? A more apt illustration is 
the famous saying with regard to Peter: “And upon 
this tock (7wérpa) J will build my Church,” upon which 
indeed the whole similitude of Hermas turns; and in 
1 Cor. x. 4, we read: “ For they drank of the Spiritual 
Rock accompanying them; but the Rock was Christ” 
(7 wérpa d€ Hv 6 Xproros). There is no such similitude 
in the fourth Gospel at all 


1 Simil., ix. 12. Philo represents the Logos asa Rock (aérpa). Quod 
dot. potiori insid., § 31, Mangey, 1. 213. 
2 Simil., ix. 12. 3 Matt. vii. 24. 
VOL. II. s 
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We then have the “gate,” on which we presume 
Canon Westcott chiefly relies. The parable in Jolin x. 
1—9 is quite different from that of Hermas,! and there 
is a persistent use of different terminology. The door 
into the sheepfold is always @vpa, the gate in the rock 
always 7¥An. “I am the door,’? (éyaé eiut 4 Ovpa) is 
twice repeated in the fourth Gospel. “The gate is the 
Son of God” (4 mvAyn 6 vids Tod Deov éevriv) is the declara- 
tion of Hermas. On the other hand, there are numerous 
passages, elsewhere, analogous to that in the Pastor of 
Hermas. Every one will remember the injunction in 
the Sermon on the Mount: Maith. vi. 13,14. “ Enter 
in through the strait gate (wvAn), for wide is the gate 
(rvdn), &e., 14. Because narrow is the gate (vAn) 
and straitened is the way which leadcth unto life, and 
few there be that find 1t.”* The hmitation to the one 
way of entrance into the kingdom of God: “by the 
name of his Son,” is also found everywhere throughout 
the Epistles, and likewise in the Acts of the Apostles ; 
as for instance: Acts iv. 12, ‘ And there is no salvation 
in any other: for neither is there any other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be saved.” 

The reasons given why the rock is old and the gate 
new (y, 6) have anything but special analogy with 
the fourth Gospel. We are, on the contrary, taken 
directly to the Epistle to the Hebrews in which the pre- 
existence of Jesus is prominently asserted, and between 
which and the Pastor, as in a former passage, we find 
singular linguistic analogies. For instance, take the 

1 Of. Heb. ix. 24, 11—12, &e. ? John x. 7, 9. 

* Compare the account of the new Jcrusalem, Rev. xxi. 12 ff.; of. 
xxil. 4,14. In Simul. ix. 13, it is insisted that, to enter into the king- 


dom, not only ‘‘his name ” must be borne, but that we must put on 
certain clothing. 
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whole opening portion of Heb. 1.1: “ God who at many 
times and in many manners spake in times past to the 
fathers by the prophets, 2. At the end of these days (én 
eoxaTov Tav yuepoav TovTwy) hath spoken to us in the 
Son whom he appointed heir («Aynpovdpuos)? of all things, 
by whom he also made the worlds, 3. Who being the 
brightness of his glory and the express image of his 
substance, and upholding all things by the word of his 
power, when he had made by himself a cleansing of our 
sins sat down at the mght hand of Majesty on high, 4. 
Having become so much better than the angels,”? &e, &e.; 
and if we take the different clauses we may also find them 
elsewhere constantly repeated, as for instance: (y) The- 
son older than all his creation: compare 2 Tim. i. 9, 
Colossians 1. 15 (“who is . . . the first born of all crea- 
tlon”—6s €orw ... . mpwToToKos macys KTicews), 16, 
17, 18, Rev. i. 14, x. 6. The works of Philo are full of 
this representation of the Logos. For example: “ For 
the Word of God is over all the universe, and the oldest 
and most universal of all things created” (kai 6 Adyos dé 
Tov Oeod vrepdvw tavrds éoTe TOU KécpOoU, Kal mpEo- 


3 


Buraros Kat yeruxdraros Tav doa yéyove).? Again, as to 


1 ‘Wo may remark that in the parable Hermas speaks of the son as the 
heir (xAnpovipos), and of the slavo—who 1s the true son—-also as co-heir 
(ovyxAnpovipos), and a few lines below the passage above quoted, of the 
hoirship (cAnpovopias). This is anothor indication of the use of this Epistle, 
the peculiar exprersion in regard to the sou “ whom he appointed bei 
(kAnpovdos) of all things? occurring here. Cf. Sinul., v. 2, 6. 

2 IIob. i. 1. Wodupepas xal wodurpdmes waddat 6 beds AaANous Tots raTpacw 
ev rois mpotbytais én? eoxdrov Tey Nuepdv rovrov ékddnoev jpiv év vig, (2) ov 
ZOnxev KAnpovipoy wivrav, OC ob Kat eroingey Tovs aidvas, (3) bs dv dravyacpa 
ris SbEns kai xapuxrip tis troordcens abtrod hépwy te Ta Tava TO pyar THs 
Suvdpews abtod, Ov éavTot xabapio poy moioduevos TOv dmapriay éxabeorer ev OeEca 
ris peyadkwourns ev tYrndois, (4) rorotr@ xpelrrav yevdpevos TOY ayyéAar, K.T.D. 

8 Log. Allog., iii. § 61, Mungey, i. p. 121; ef. Do Confus. Ling., § 28, 
Many., i. p. 427, § 14, tb. i. p. 414; Do Profugis, § 19, Mang., 1. 561; 
De Curitate, § 2, Muny., ii. 385, &c,, &c, The Logos is constantly called 

$2 
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the second clause, that he assisted the Father in the 
work of creation, compare Heb. i. 10, 1. 2, xi. 3, Rom. 
xl. 36, 1 Cor. viii. 6, Coloss. 1. 15, 16. 

The only remaining passage is the following: “The 
name of the Son of God is great and infinite and 
supports the whole world.”. For the first phrase, com- 
pare 2 Tim. iv. 18, Heb. 1. 8 ; and for the second part of 
the sentence, Heb. 1. 3, Coloss. 1.17, and many other 
passages quoted above.’ 

The whole assertion 3 is devoid of foundation, and might 
well have been left unnoticed. The attention called to it, 
however, may not be wasted in observing the kind of evi- 
dence with which apologists are compelled to be content. 

Tischendorf points out two passages in the Epistles of 
pseudo-lenatius which, he considers, show the use of the 
fourth Gospel* They are as follows—Lpistle to the 
Romans vi.: “I desire the bread of God, the bread of 
heaven, the bread of life, which is the flesh of Jesus 
Christ the son of God, who was born at a later time of 
the seed of David and Abraham ; and I desire the drink 
of God (wéya Meod), that is his blood, which is love in- 
colruptible, and eternal life” (aévaos Lor)5 This is com- 
by Philo ‘ the first-bezotten of God ” (apwrdyovos Geot Adyos); ‘‘ the most 
ancicnt son of God” (speaBuraros vids @eod). 

1 Cf. Philo, Leg. Alleg., iil. § 31, Mangey, 1.106; De Chorubim, § 33, 
Mang., 1. 162, &e., &e. 

.? Ct. Philo, De Profugis, § 20, Mangey, i. 562; Frag. Mangey, ii. 65; 
De Somnus, i. § 41, Mung., i. 656. 

3 Canon Westcott also says: ‘‘In several places also St. John’s teach- 
ing on ‘the Truth’ lies at the ground of Hermas’ words,” and in a note 
he refers to *‘ Mand. i1.=1 John ii. 27; iv. 6,” without specifying any 
passage of the book. (On the Canon, p. 176, and note 4.) Such un- 
qualified assertions unsupported by any evidence cannot be too strongly 
condemned. This statement is quite unfounded. 

* Wann wurden, u.s.w., p.22f. Léicke does not attach much weight to 


any of the supposed allusions in these Mpistles. Comm. Ey. Joh., i. p. 43. 
* Aprov Qeot Géha, ciprov ovpdnoy, dprov Cais, os €or aap§ *Incot Xpioroy 
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pared with John vi. 41: “I am the bread which came 
down from heaven” 48... . “Iam the bread of life,” 51 

“And the bread that I will give is my flesh ;” 54. 
“He who eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath 
everlasting life” (anv aidviov). Scholten has pointed out 
that the reference to Jesus as “ born of the seed of David 
and Abraham” is not in the spirit of the fourth Gospel ; 
and the use of méua Oeov for the mdous of vi. 55, and 
aevvacs Cor instead of Cw7 aidvios are also opposed to 
the connection with that Gospel.!| On the other band, 
in the institution of the Supper, the bread is described 
as the body of Jesus, and the wine as his blood; and 
reference is made there, and elsewhere, to eating bread 
and drinking wine in the kinedom of God,? and the 
passage seems to be nothing but a development of this 
teaching? = Nothing could be proved by such an 
analogy.* 

The second passage referred to by Tischendorf 1s in 
the Epistle to the Philadelphians vu.: “lor if some 
would have led me astray according to the flesh, yet the 
Spuit is not led astray, being from God, for it knoweth 
whence it cometh and whither it gocth, and detccts the 
things that are hidden.”® Tischendorf considers that these 
words are based upon John ii. 6—8, and the last phrase : 


TOU vio TOU Qeod, Tod yevopevov ev VarTepa €k oTEeppatos AaBid Kal “ABpady: 
kat mopa Oeod Gedo, TO aiua adrov, 6 éori aydan dbOapros, Kat dévvaos Car). 
Ad Rom., vil. 

1 Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 54. 

* Matt. xxyi. 26—29; Mark xiv. 22—25; Iunke xxi. 17—20; 1 Cor. 
x1. 23—25; of. Touke xiv. 15. 

7 Cf. Scholten, Die iilt. Zougnisse, p. dd. 

* Cf. De Wette, Wink, N. T., p. 225 f.; Scholten, Die alt. Zecugnisse, 
p- 04. 

° Bi ydp xal cari odpea pe tives Oé\noav wAavioat, GAA TO TVEvBLA Ov 
mravatat, dd Oeod bv" otSev yap midey epyerat, kat mod Umdye, Kal Ta KpunTa 


edeyyez. Ad Philadelph., vit. 
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ad 


“ And detects the hidden things,” upon verse 20. The sense 
of the Epistle, however, is precisely the reverse of that of 
the Gospel, which reads: “The wind bloweth where it 
listeth: and thou hearest the sound thereof but Anowest 
not whence it cometh and whither it goeth; so 1s every 
one that is born of the Spirit;”! whilst the Epistle docs 
not refer to the wind at all, but afhrms that the Spirit of 
God does know whence it cometh, &. The analogy m 
verse 20 is still more remote: “For every one that doeth 
evil hatcth the hght, neither cometh to the light, lest 
his deeds should be detected.’? In 1 Cor. 1. 10, the 
sense is more closcly found: “‘ For the Spirit scarcheth 
all things, yea, even the decp things of God.”? It is 
evidently unreasonable to assert from such a passage the 
use of the fourth Gospel. Even Tischendorf recog- 
nizes that in themselves the phrases which he points out 
in pseuco-Jonatius could not, unsupported by other 
corroboration, possess much weight as testimony for the 
use of our Gospels. He says: “ Were these allusions of 
Jenatius to Matthew and John a wholly isolated phe- 
nomenon, and one which perhaps other undoubted results 
of inquiry wholly contradicted, they would hardly have 
any conclusive weight. But——.”° Canon Westcott 
says: ‘ The Joenatian writings, as might be expected, are 
not without traces of the influence of St. John. The 
circumstances in which he was placed required a special 
enunciation of Pauline doctrine; but this is not so 

1 rd mvedua Sou Oéher mvel, Kal THY hovnv avrod axovers, AAN’ od« oidas mdGev 
epxerat xal rob trdyer’ ottas éoTly ras 6 yeyevunuévos éx TOU mvevparos. John 
ui. 8. 

* was yap 6 hatha mpdcoay pice Th Pas Kal ovK epxerat mpds Td Has, iva wh 


eXeyxX On ra Epya avrov. John iii. 20. 
3 ré yap mvetwa mévra épeuva, kaita Ban Tod Geod. 1 Cor. ii. 10. 


* Ch De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 225 £. 
° Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 23. 
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expressed as to exclude the parallel lnes of Christian 
thought. Love is ‘the stamp of the Christian.’ (Ad 
Magn. v.) ‘Faith is the beginning and love the end of 
lite.” (Ad Ephes. xiv.) ‘Faith is our guide upward’ 
(dvaywyevs), but love is the road that ‘leads to God’ 
(Ad Eph. ix.) ‘The Eternal (df8cos) Word is the mani- 
festation of God’ (Ad Magn. viii.), ‘the door by which 
we come to the Father’ (Ad Philad. ix., cf. John x. 7), 
‘and without Him we have not the principle of true 
life’? (Ad Trall. .ix.: o8 ywpis TO adnOwdv Lav ovK 
eyowev. cl Ad liph. ii: “LX. 75 a8udkpirov juav Cyyv). 
The true meat of the Christian is the ‘bread of God, 
the bread of heaven, the bread of life, which is the 
flesh of Jesus Christ,’ and his drink is ‘ Christ’s blood, 
which is love incorruptible’ (Ad Rom. vit, ef. John v1. 
32, 51, 53). He has no love of this life; ‘his love has 
heen crucified, and he has in him no burning passion for 
the world, but living water (as the spring of a new hfe) 
speaking within him, and bidding him come to his 
Father’ (Ad Rom. 1 ¢). Meanwhile his enemy is the 
enemy of his Master, even the ‘ruler of this age.’ 
(Ad Rom. l.c¢., 6 apywr tov aidvos rovrov. Cf. John xi. 
31, xvi1. 11: 6 adpywv Tov Koopov TovTov. and see 1 Cor. 
i. 6, 8.1)” 

Part of these references we have already considered ; 
others of them really do not require any notice whatever, 
and the only one to which we ueed to direct our atten- 
tion for a moment may be the passage from the Epistle 
to the Philadelphians ix., which reads: He is the door 
of the Father, by which enter in Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob and the prophets, and the apostles, and the 


1 Weateott, On the Canon, p. 32 f., and notes. We have insertedin the 
text the references given in the notes. 
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Church.”! This is compared with John x. 7. “There- 
fore said Jesus again: Verily, verily, I say unto you, I 
am the door of the Sheep” (éyo eis » Pipa tay mpo- 
Barav). We have already referred, a few pages back,? 
to the image of the door. Here again it is obvious that 
there is a marked difference in the sense of the Epistle 
from that of the Gospel. In the latter Jesus is said to 
be the door into the Sheepfold ;* whilst in the Epistle, 
he is the door into the Father, through which not only 
the patriarchs, prophets, and apostles enter, but also the 
Church itself. Such distant analogy cannot warrant the 
conclusion that the passage shows any acquaintance with 
the fourth Gospel.* As for the other phrases, they are 
not only without special bearing upon the fourth Gospel, 
but they are everywhere found in the canonical Epistles, as 
well as elsewhere. Regarding love and faith, for instance, 
compare Gal. v. 6, 14, 22; Rom. xii. 9, 10, viii. 39, 
xi 9; 1 Cor. 1. 9, vin. 3; Ephes. iii. 17, v. 1, 2, 
vi. 23; Philp. i. 9,1. 2; 2 Thess. itl. 5; 1 Tim.i. 14, 
vi. 11; 2 Tim. 1.13; Heb. x. 38 f, xi, &e., &e. 

We might point out many equally close analogies in 
the works of Philo,® but it is unnecessary to do s0, 
although we may indicate one or two which first present 


* Adbrds Gv Ovdpa rod rarpds, d. is elrépyovrat "ABpadp cal Ioadk kat landB 
Kat of mpoprrat, Kat of dmdatodat, Kat} éxkAnola. Ad Philad., ix. 

2 Vol. i1. p. 256 ff. 

* Compare the whole passage, John x. 1—16. 

* Cf. De Wette, Hinl. N. T., p. 225 £.; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 
54 f.; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 868 f. 3 Liiche, Com. Ev. Joh, i. Dp. 
44, anm. 1. 

* Philo’s birth is dated at least 20 to 30 years before our era, and his 
death about 4.D. 40. His principal works were certainly written before 
lis embassy to Caius. Delaunay, Philon @Alexandrie, 1867, p. ll f.; 
Itwald, Gesch. d. V. Tsr., vi. p. 239; Gfrorer, Gesch. des Urchristen- 
thums I, i. p. 5, p. 87 ff, p. 45; Dadhne, Gesch. Darstell. jiid. alex. 
Religions Philos., 1834, 1 abth. p. 98, anm. 2. 
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themselves. Philo equally has “the Eternal Logos” 
(0 aidtos Adyos),! whom he represents as the manifesta- 
tion of God in every way. ‘“ The Word is the hkeness 
of God, by whom the universe was created” (Adyos dé 
éorw eixaw Oeod, 80 08 cbpras 6 Kéapos eSypeoupyeiro).? 
He is “the vicegerent” (varapyos) of God,? “the hea- 
venly incorruptible food of the soul,” “the bread (apros) 
from heaven.” In one place he says: “and they who 
inquired what is the food of the soul... learnt at last that 
it is the Word of God, and the Divine Logos. . . . This 
is the heavenly nourishment, and it 1s mentioned in 
the holy Scriptures . . . saying, ‘Lo! I rain upon you 
bread (apros) from heaven.’ (lixod. xvi. 4.) ‘This is 
the bread (dpros) which the Lord has given them 
to cat’” (Hixod. xvi. 15)4 And again: “ For the one 
indecd raises his eyes towards the sky, contemplating the 
manna, the divine Word, the heavenly incorruptible food 
of the longing soul.”> Elsewhere: “ ... but it is 
taught by the Hicrophant: and Prophet Moses, who will 
say: ‘This is the bread (apz7os), the nourishment which 
God gave to the soul ’——that he offered his own Word and 
his own Logos; for this is bread (apros) which he has 
given us to cat, this is the Word (76 pyya).”® He 


1 Teo plant. Noo, § 5, Aing., 1. 332; De Mundo, § 2, Afung., un. 604. 

> Do Monarchia, 1. §5; Many, 1.220. 

3 Do Aericult., § 12, AMiny., 1. 808; De Somniis, 1. § 41, Any. 1. 656 ; 
ef, Coloss. 1.15; Leb. 1. 3; 2 Cor. iv. 4. 

1 Ynrqoavres kat Ti TO Tpeshov eotl tTHy Wruxny. . . . etpov pabdyres pHya 


~ s “~ a , ‘ 
Geod kat Adyov Oetoyv. . 2. 2H & dorly 7 odpimos rpodn, pnvierar O€ éy 
~ ¢ a“ ’ “ , é¢? 8 4 > \ “ ec ™ ey > “ 
rais tepais avaypacbuis . . . . E€yovTos. Iduv eyo vo duiy dprous €k Tot 
otpavod.”” De VProfugis, § 25, Mangey, 1. 566. 


4 °Q pev ytip ras dyes dvareives mpds aid€pa, apopay td pavva, Toy Oeiov 
Adyor, Ti otpavior dirobedpovos Yuxns dpOaproy tpopny. Quis rerum Div. 
Ieres., § 15, AMlany., 1. ASL; Quod det. potiori insid., § 31, Mang., 1. 
213 +... Mavva, tov mperButatov rev bvtav Adyov Oetor, K.T.A. 

© SWaoKerat O€ Ord TOV lepupavrov Kal mpopijrov Moveews, Os epst: ‘Oras 
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also says: “Therefore he exhorts him that can run 
swiftly to strive with breathless eagerness towards the 
Divine Word who is above all things, the fountain of 
Wisdom, in order that by drinkine of the stream, 
instead of death he may for his reward obtain eternal 
life”? It is the Logos who guides us to the Father, 
God “By the same Logos both creating all things and 
leading up (avaywyv) the perfect man from the things 
of earth to himself”? These are very imperfect ex- 
amples, but it may be assertecl that there is not a re- 
presentation of the Logos in the fourth Gospel which 
has not close parallels in the works of Plulo. 

We have given these passages of the pseudo-[gnatian 
Kpistles which are pointed out as indicating acquaimtance 
with the fourth Gospel, in order that the whole case 
might be stated and appreciated. The analogies are too 
distant to prove anything, but were they fifty times more 
close, they could do little or nothing to establish an early 
origin for the fourth Goypel, and nothmg at all to 
clucidate the question as to its character and authorship.* 
The Epistles in which the passages vccur are spurious 
and of no value as evidence for the fourth Gospel. They 
are not found in the three Syriac Epistles, which alone 
have some claim to authenticity. We have already 
eat 6 dptos, 7 Tpohy, hv ewxev 6 Geds tH Wuxi,’ mpowevéyxacOat Td éavTod 
pnea Kal Tov éavtot Adyov" odtos yap 6 dpros, dv Sédaxev Npiv hayeiv, rovro Td 
pnua. leg. Alleg., 12. § 60, Alung., 1.121; ef. cb., S$ 61, 62. 

1 TIporpéres O€ ovv Tov pev wkvSpopety tkavdy ouvreiver amvevaTt mpos TOY 


> , t 8 al a , 2 ‘ , ¢ > , a“ 4 > ‘ 
avatato Aoyoy Gelov, os codias €oti anyn, iva apvodpevos Tov vdparos dvrt 
Savdrov (anv aidioy GOdov evpyra. De Profugis, § 18, Mang,., i. 560. 


» 
Ps 


- 7 avT@ Adyo Kat Td may épyatdpuevos Kat Tov rédecoy amd TaY 
Teprycioy avayav ws éautéy. De Sacrif. Abelis ct Caini, § 3; AZuny., 1. 165. 

* In general the Epistles follow the Synoptic narratives, and not the 
account of the fourth Gospel. See fur instance the reference to the 
anointing of Jesus, Ad Eph. xvi, cf. Matt. xxvi. 7 ff; Mark xiv.3 fh; 
ef. John xii. 1 if 
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stated the facts connected with the so-called Epistles of 
Ionatius, and no one who has attentively examined 
them can fail to see that the testimony of such docu- 
ments cannot be considered of any historic weight.* 

There are fifteen Epistles ascribed to Ignatius — of 
these eight are universally recognized to be spurious. 
Of the remaining seven, there are two Greek and Latin 
versions, the one much longer than the other. The 
longer version is almost unanimously rejected as intecr- 
polated. The ciscovery of a stil shorter Syriac version 
of “the three Epistles of Ignatius,’ convinced the 
majority of critics that even the shorter Greek version 
of seven Epistles must be condemned, and that what- 
ever matter could be ascribed to [enatius himself, if any, 
must be looked for m these three Epistles alone. The 
three martyrologics of Ignatius are hkewise universally 
repudiated as mere fictions. Amidst such a mass of 
forgery, 11 which it is impossible to identify even a 
kernel of truth, it would be preposterous to seck tes- 
tumnony to establish the authenticity of our Gospels. 

It is not pretended that the so-called Epistle of 
Polycarp to the Philippians contains any references to 
the fourth Gospel. Tischendorf, however, affirms that it 
is weighty testimony for that Gospel, inasmuch as he 
discovers in it a certain trace of the first “Hpistle of 
John,” and as he maintains that the Hpistle and the 
Gospel are the works of the same author, any evidence 
for the one is at the same time evidence for the other.? 


1 Vol. i. p. 208 If 

> Wreizsicker, Unters. evang. Gesch., p. 234; Bleck, Beitrige, p. 224, 
p. 257 f.5 Davidson, Intvod. N. T., a. p. 368; Scholten, Die alt. Zeug- 
nisse, p. 50 ff. ; Volkmar, Dor Ursprung, p. 39 ff; ef. Riggenbach, Die 
Zougn. Ey. Johaunis, p. 101 f.3 Béheinyér, Die Kirche Chr. u. ihre 
Acugn., |. 1. 1860, p. 46. 3 Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 24 f 
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We shall hereafter consider the point of the common 
authorship of the Epistles and fourth Gospel, and here 
confine ourselves chiefly to the alleged fact of the 


reference, 


The passage to which Tischendorf alludes we subjoin, 
with the supposed parallel in the Epistle. 


EPISTLE OF POLYCARP, VII. 
For whosoever doth not confess 
that Jesus Christ hath come in the 
flesh is Antichrist, and whosoever 


1 ErIsrLye or JOHN, Iv. 3. 
And every spirit that confesseth 
not the Lord Jesus come in the 
flesh is not of God, and this is the 


doth not confess the martyrdom of 
the cross is of the devil, and whoso- 
ever doth pervert the oracles of the 
Lord to his own lusts, and saith that 
there is neither resurrection nor 
judgment, he is the firstborn of 
Satan. 


(spirit) of Antichrist of which we 
have heard that it should come, 
and now already is in the world. 


Ids yap, bs dv p21) spodoy}, Inooty Kal wav mrvedpa 6 py dbpodoyet 


Xptordv év capxt édndrAvOdvat, dyti- | “Incody Kuptoy év capki éAnAvOdra, éx 
xpiorés éotuy: Kai ds dy pi) dporoyy | TOD Ged ote Eorw, Kai TovTd eoTw TO 
td paptipwv tod otavpod, éx tov | TOU dvtiyptoTou, & Te axnKdapey Ort 
SiaBddov éori* Kal bs dy peOodetn ra | epxeTat, Kat viv cv TO KOT PO EoTiy HON. 
Adyta TOU Kupiov mpds Tas iSias émibu- 
plas, Kat Ayn pyte avdoraow pire 
plow eivat, ovTos mpwrdtoKds eat TOD 
ZaTava. 


This passage docs not occur as a quotation, and the 
utmost that can be said of the few words with which it 
opens is that a phrase somewhat resembling, but at the 
same time materially differing from, the Epistle of John 
is interwoven with the text of the Epistle to the Philitp- 
pians. If this were really a quotation from the canonical 
Epistle, it would indeed be singular that, considering the 
supposed relations of Polycarp and John, the name of 
the apostle should not have been mentioned, and a quo- 


1 We give the text of the Sinaitic Codex as the most favourable. The 
great majority of the other MSS., and all the more important, present 
very marked difference from this reading. 
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tation have been distinctly and correctly made. On the 
other hand, there is no carlier trace of the canonical 
Hpistle, and, as Volkmar argues, it may well be doubted 
whether it may not rather be dependent on the Epistle 
to the Philippians, than the latter upon the Epistle of 
John.? 

We believe with Scholten that neither is dependent 
on the other, but that both adopted a formula in use in 
the early Church against various heresies,? the superficial 
coincidence of which is without any weight whatever as 
evidence for the use of either Epistle by the writer of 
thé other. Morcover, it is clear that the writers refer 
to -different classes of heretics. Polycarp attacks the 
Docetee who deny that Jesus Christ has come in the 
flesh, that is with a human body of flesh and blood ; 
whilst the Epistle of John is directed against those who 
deny that Jesus who has come in the flesh is the 
Christ the Son of God* Volkmar points out that in 
Polycarp the word “ Antichrist ” is made a proper name, 
whilst in the Epistle the expression used is the abstract 
“Spinit of Antichrist.” Polycarp in fact says that who- 
ever denies the flesh of Christ is no Christian but Anti- 
christ, and Volkmar finds this direct assertion more 
original than the assertion of the Epistle ; “ Every spirit 
that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh 
is of God,”> &. In any case it seems to us clear 
that in both writings we have only the independent 

1 Scholten, Die alt. Aougnisse, p.46. 7° Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 48 f. 

3 Scholten, Die ilt. Zcugnisse, p. 45 f. ; ef. Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 
48 f.; of. Lreneus, Ady. Uner., 1. 24, § 45 psoudo-Lynatius, Ad Smyrn., 
'Seholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 46 ff.; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 
48 ff. ; of. 1 John ii. 22; iv. 2,3; v. 1, df. 


5’ Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 49 ff; Scholten, Die 4lt. Zeugnisse, 
p- 46 if, 
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enunciation, with decided difference of language and 
sense, of a formula current in the Church, and that 
neither writer can be held to have originated the con- 
demnation, in these words, of heresies which the Church 
had begun vehemently to oppose, and which were 
merely an application of ideas already well known, as 
we see from the expression of the Epistle in reference to 
the “Spirit of Antichrist, of which ye have beard that it 
cometh.” Whether this phrase be an allusion to the 
Apocalypse xu, or to 2 Thessalonians i, or to tradi- 
tions current in the Church, we need not inquire ; it is 
sufficient that the Epistle of John avowedly applies a 
prophecy regarding Antichrist already known amongst 
Christians, which was equally open to the other writer 
and probably familiar in the Church. This cannot under 
any circumstances be admitted as evidence of weight for 
the use of the Ist Epistle of John. There is no testimony 
whatever of the existence of the Epistles ascribed to 
John previous to this date, and that fact would have to 
be established on sure grounds before the arewment we 
are considering can have any value. 

On. the other band we have already scen! that whilst 
there is strong reason to doubt the authenticity of the 
Kpistle attributed to Polycarp, and a certainty that in 
any case it is, m its present form, considerably inter- 
polated, it cannot, even if genuine in any part, be dated 
euler than the last years of that Father, and it is 
apparent, therefore, that the use of the 1st Epistle of 
John, even if established, could not be of value for the 
fourth Gospel, of which the writing docs not show a 
trace. So far indeed from there being any evidence that 
Polycarp knew the fourth Gospel, everything points to 

1 Vol. i. p. 274 ff. 
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the opposite conclusion. In a.D. 160 we find him taking 
part in the Paschal controversy, contradicting the state- 
unents of the fourth Gospel,’ and supporting the Synoptic 
view, contending that the Christian festival should be 
celebrated on the 14th Nisan, the day on which he 
afhrmed that the Apostle John himself had observed it.? 
Irenzeus, who represents Polycarp as the disciple of 
John, says of him: “ lor neither was Anicetus able to 
persuade Polycarp not to observe it (on the 14th) 
because he had always observed 1¢ with John the dis- 
ciple of our Lord, and with the rest of the apostles with 
whom he consorted.”’* Not only, therefore, does Poly- - 
carp not refer to the fourth Gospel, but he is on the 
contrary a very important witness against it as the work 
of John, for he represents that apostle as practically con- 
tradicting the Gospel of which he is said to be the 
author. 

The fulness with which we have discussed the cha- 
racter of the evangelical quotations of Justin Martyr 
renders the task of ascertaining whether his works indi- 
cate any acquaintance with the fourth Gospel compara- 
tively easy. The detailed statements already made 
enable us without preliminary explanation directly to 
attack the problem, and we are freed from the necessity 
of making extensive quotations to illustrate the facts of 
the case. 

Whilst apologists assert with some boldness that 
Justin made use of our Synoptics, they are evidently, 
and with good reason, less confident in maintaining his 


1 John xiii. 1, xvii. 28, xix. 14, 31; cf. Matt. xxvi.17; Mark xiv. 12; 
Luke xxu. 8. 

2 Cf. Trenwus, Adv. Heer., ui. 3, $4; Husebius, H. H., iv. 14, v. 24, 

8 Musebius, H. E., v. 24. 
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acquaintance with the fourth Gospel. Canon Westcott 
states : ‘‘ His references to St. John are uncertain ; but 
this, as has been already remarked, follows from the 
character of the fourth Gospel. It was unlikely that he 
should quote its peculiar teaching in apologetic writings 
addressed to Jews and heathens; and at the same time 
he exhibits types of language and doctrine which, if not 
immediately drawn from St. John, yet mark the presence 
of his influence and the recognition of his authority.”? 
This apology for the neglect of the fourth Gospel seems 
based upon a consciousness of its unhistorical character ; 
but we may merely remark that where such a writer is 
reduced to so obvious an admission of the scantiness of 
evidence furnished by Justin, his case is indeed weak. 
Tischendorf, however, with his usual temerity, claims 
Justin as a powerful witness for the fourth Gospel. He 
says : “ According to our judgment there are convincing 
grounds of proof for the fact that John also was known 
and used by Justin, provided that an unprejudiced con- 
sideration be not made to give way to the antagonistic 
predilection against the Johannine Gospel.” In order fully 
and fainly to state the case which he puts forward, we shall 
quote his own words, but in order to avoid repetition we 
shall permit ourselves to interrupt him by remarks and by 
parallel passages from other writings for comparison with 
Justin. Tischendorf says: ‘The representation of the 
person of Christ altogether peculiar to John as it is 
1 On the Canon, p. 145. In a note Canon Westcott refers to Credner, 
3citrage, 1. p. 253 ff. Credner, however, pronounces against the use of 
the fourth Gospel by Justin. Dr. Westcott adds the singular argument: 
‘‘ Justin’s acquaintance with the Valentinians proves that the Gospel 
could not have been unknown to him.” (Dial. 35.) We have already 
proved that there is no evidence that Valentinus and his earlier followers 


knew anything of our Synoptics, and we shall presently show that this is 
likewise the case with the fourth Gospel. 
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given particularly in his Prologue i. 1 (“In the beginning 
was the Word and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God”), and verse 14 (“and the word became 
fiesh ”), in the designation of him as Logos, as the Word 
of God, unmistakably re-echoes in not a few passages in 
Justin ; for instance :! ‘And Jesus Christ is alone the 
special Son begotten by God, being his Word and first- 
begotten and power.’ ’’”? 

With this we may compare another passage of Justin 
from the sccond Apology. “ But his son, who alone is 
rightly called Son, the Word before the works of creation, 
who was both with him and begotten when in the begin- 
ning he created and ordered all things by him,”* &c. 

Now the same words and ideas are to be found 
throughout the Canonical Epistles and other writings, as 
well as in earlier works. In the Apocalypse,* the only 
book of the New Testament mentioned by Justin, and 
which is directly ascribed by him to John,’ the term 
Logos is applicd to Jesus “ the Lamb,” (xix. 13): “and 
his name is called the Word of God” (kai KéxAnrar 76 


1 Tischendorf uses great liberty in translating some of these passages, 
abbreviating and otherwise altering them as it suits him. We shall there- 
fore give his German translation below, and we add the Greck which 
Tischendorf does not quote—indeed he does not, in most cases, even state 
where the passages are to be found. 

* “Und Jesus Christus ist allein in cinzig cigenthiimlicher Weise als 
Sohn Gottes gozougt worden, indem er das Wort (Logos) dessclben ist.” 
Wann wurden, a. 8. w., p. 32. 

Kat “Inoots Xpiorés puvos dias vids TH Ge@ yeyévuntat, Adyos adrot tmdpyer 
Kat mpwrdroxos Kal Sdvayis. Apol., 1. 25. ) 

5 “O dé vids éxeivou, 6 pbvos Aeydpevos Kuplas vids, 6 Adyos rpb TOY ToLnuaTeY, kal 
ouvoy Kal yevvapevos, OTE TIY dpyy OC adrod mavra éxrice kal éxdopynoe. Apol. 1.6. 

* Writton ¢. AD. 68S—69; Credner, Hinl. N.'T., i. p. 7048; Beitrage, 
il. p. 294; Liiche, Comm. Olfonb. Joh., 1852, ii. p. 840 ff. ; Mwald, Jahrb. 
bibl. Wiss., 1852—53, p. 182; Gesch. d. V. Isr., vi. p. 643, Ke. Ke. 

6 Dial., 81. 

VOL. It. t 
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dvoua aitod 6 Adyos rod Beod). Elsewhere (ili. 14) he 
is called “the Beginning of the Creation of God” (7) apy 
THs KtTloews TOD Oeod) ; and again in the same book (1. 5) 
he is “the first-begotten of the dead” (6 apardroKos 
tov vexpov). In Heb. 1 6 he is the “ first-born” 
(mpwréroxos), as in Coloss. 1. 15 he is “ the first-born of 
every creature” (apwrdotoKxos maons Krioews); andin 1 
Cor. 1.24 we have: “Christ the Power of God and the 
Wisdom of God” (Xpioréy Geov divapw kai Jeod codiav), 
and it will be remembered that “Wisdom” was the 
earlier term which became an alternative with “ Word” 
for the intermediate Being. In Heb. i. 2, God is repre- 
sented as speaking to us “in the Son . . . . by 
whom he also made the worlds” (év vio, . . . . dt ob Kal 
éroinoey Tous aidvas). In 2 Tim.1. 9, he is “ before all 
worlds” (apd ypdvev aiwviwy), cf. Heb. 1. 10, i 10, 
Rom. x1. 86, 1 Cor. vii. 6, Ephes. i. 9. 

The works of Philo are filled with similar representa- 
tions of the Logos, but we must restrict ourselves to a very 
few. God as a Shepherd and King governs the universe 
“having appointed his true Logos, his first begotten 
Son, to have the care of this sacred flock, as the Vicc- 
gerent of a ereat Kang.”! In another place Philo exhorts 
men to strive to become like God’s “first begotten Word ” 
(roy mpwrdyovoy abrov Adyov),? and he adds, a few lines 
further on: “for the most ancient Word is the image of 
God” (God yap cixav Adyos 6 mpeoBuiraros). The high 
priest of God in the world is “the divine Word, his first- 


1 f 4 3 AC ? “ / id t? a \ 
1. + Mpootncapevos Tov opOdy airot Adyov, mpwtdyovoy vidv, ds Try 

° i“ ~ “n e 

emipereay THS Lepas TavTNS ayéAns oid Tis peyddou Baciéws Urapyos Ouade$erat. 


De Agricult., § 12, AZangey, i. 308. ( 


J 
> De Confus. ling., §'28, AMaung., 1. 427, of. § 14, ib., i. 414; of. De 
Migrat. Abrahaii, §"1, Wang., i. 487; of. ILeb. i. 8; 2 Cor. iv. 4. 
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begotten son” (6 apwrdyovos atrod Gelos Adyos).! 
Speaking of the creation of the world Philo says: “The 
instrument by which it was formed is the Word of God” 
(opyavov dé Adyov Oeot, 8° 08 KaterxevdcOn).? Else- 
where: “For the Word is the image of God by which 
the whole world was created” (Adyos 8€ éorw cixav 
Geov, d¢ ob cvpiras 6 Kédapos ednputoupyetro).s These 
passages might be indefinitely multiplied. 

Tischendorf’s next passage is: “The first power 
(Svvapts) after the Father of all and God the Lord is the 
pon, the Word (Logos) ; in what manner having been 
made flesh (capkorrounfeis) he became man, we shall in 
what follows relate.”* 

We find everywhere parallels for this passage without 
seckine them in the fourth Gospel. In 1 Cor. 1. 24, 
“Christ the Power (dvvauts) of God and the Wisdom 
of God;” cf Heb. 1. 2, 3, 4, 6, 8; un. 8. In Heb. in 
14—18, there is a distinct account of his becoming flesh ; 
cf. verse 7. In Phil. ii. 6—8: “Who (Jesus Christ) 
being in the form of God, deemed it not grasping to be 
equal with God, (7) But gave himself up, taking the 
form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men,” 
&c. In Rom. viii. 3 we have: ‘God sending his own 
Son in the likeness of the flesh of sin,” &e. (6 Geds 


1 Do Somniis, 1. § 37, Alung., 1. G53. 

2 Do Chorubim, § 35, AZang., 1. 162. 

3 De Monarchia, i. § 5, AZang., i. 225. 

4 “Dio orsto Urkraft (dtvayis) nach dem Vater des Alles und Gott 
dem Iorrn ist dor Sulu, ist das Wort (Logos); wie derselbe durch dic 
Vleiscliwerdung (capkoromOeis) Mensch gewordon, das worden wir in 
folgonden darthun.” Wann wurden, wu. s. w., p. 34. 

‘HI 6€ sporn Sbvapis pera Tov Llarépa mdvtay kal Acomdryy Ocdy, kal vids, 6 
Adyos éotiv’ bs tiva tpdmov capkoroindels tvOparos yéyover, ev Tots éfijs 
épodper. Apol., 1. 32. 

tT 2 
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Tov éavTod viov réubas &v Opoiwdpmate oapKds dapTias.) 
It must be borne in mind that the terminology of John 
i. 14, “and the word became flesh” (cdp€ éy&ero) is 
different from that of Justin, who uses the word 
capxoTombeis. The sense and language here is, there- 
fore, quite as close as that of the fourth Gospel. We 
have also another parallel in 1 Tim. 1. 16, “Who (God) 
was manifested in the flesh” (6s éfavepdbn & capi), 
ef, 1 Cor. xv. 4, 47. 

In like manner we find many similar passages in the 
Works of Philo. He says in one place that man was not 
made in the likeness of the most high God the Father of 
the universe, but in that of the “Second God who is his 
Word” (adda mpds Tov SevTEpov Gedy, Os éoTW éxketvou 
Adyos).* In another place the Logos is said to be the 
interpreter of the highest God, and he continues: “ that 
must be God of us imperfect beings” (Otros yap Huav 
TOV aTEh@v av ely Oeds).2 Hlsewhere he says: “ But the 
divine Word which is above these (the Wmged Cherubim) 
.... but being itself the image of God, at once the most 
ancient of allconceivable things, and the one placed nearest 
to the only true and absolute existence without any sepa- 
ration or distance between them ” ;? and a few lines further 
on he explains the cities of refuge to be: “The Word of 
the Governor (of all things) and his creative and kingly 
power, for of these are the heavens and the whole 

1 Philo, Fragm. 1. ex. Huseb., Proopar. Iivang., vil. 13, Muny., ii. 
625; cf. De Somniis, 1. § 41, Mang., 1. 656; Leg. Alleg., ii. § 21, 7b., 
i. 83. 

2 Leg. Alleg., ni. § 73, Mang., 1. 128. 

2 © 82 trepdvw TovTay Adyos Geios. . . . . GAN adrés elkay tadpyov Geoi, 
Trav vontOyv anag dmavrav 6 mpeaBuratos, 6 éyyurdta, pndevds dvtos pebopiov 


Saotiparos, Tov pdvou 6 ear dyevdas apipunévos. De Profugis, § 19, 
Mang., 1. 561. 
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1491 r : . : 
world.”* “The Logos of God is above all things in 
the world, and is the most ancient and the most uni- 
versal of all things which aie.”? The Word is also the 
ce . 

Ambassador sent by the Governor (of the universe) to 
his subject (man)” (rpeoBeurijs 8€ Tov yyewdsvos mpos 

\ ¢€ ? . 

TO umyKoov).* Such views of the Logos are everywhere 
met with in the pages of Philo. 

. 

Tischendorf continues: “The Word (Logos) of God 
is his Son.” * We have already in the preceding para- 
graphs abundantly illustrated this sentence, and may 
proceed to the next: “ But since they did not know all 
things concerning the Logos, which is Christ, they have 
frequently contradicted each other.”* These words are 
used with reference to Lawgivers and philosophers. 
Justin, who frankly admits the delight he tovk in the 
writings of Plato® and other Greek philosophers, was 
well aware how Socrates and Plato had enunciated the 
doctrine of the Logos,’ although he contends that they 
borrowed it from the writings of Moses, and with a 
largeness of mind very uncommon in the early Church, 
aud indeed, we might add, in any age, he held Socrates 
and such philosophers to have been Christians, even 

1 *Q rod Fyeudsvos Adyos, kal y rome Kal Bacwdsxy Svvapis avrov TOUT@Y 
yy) 8 te ovpavds Kai obpmas 6 kdcpos éoti. De Profugis, § 19. 

2 Kai 6 Adyos 8€ Tod Oeot trepdva mayrds €oTt TOU KOopOU, Kal apeaBuraros 
Kal yevixoratos Tay doa yéyove. Leg. Alleg., ill. § 61, Afang., 1.1215 ef. 
Do Somniis, i. § 11, Afng., 1. COG. 

3 Quis rerum diy. ITeros., § 42, AZung., 1. 501. 

4 “Tas Wort (Logos) Gottes ist der Sohn dessclben.”” Wann wurden, 
Ul. 8. W., p. 32. 

‘O Adyos 8¢ rod Oeot eat 6 vids adrod. Apol., 1. 63. 

5’ «Ta gio nicht alles was dem J.ogos, welcher Christus ist, angchort 
orkannten, so haben sic oft cinander widersprechondes gesagt.” 

ured} S€ od mdvra Ta ToD Adyou eyvadpwar, ds eats Xproros, Kat évayTia 
éavtois modddis elroy. Aypol., u. 10. 


6 Apol., i. 12; ef. Dial, 2 ff. 
7 Apol., i. 60, &e., &e.; cf. o. 
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although they had been considered Atheists! As they 
did not of course know Christ to be the Logos, he makes 
the assertion just quoted. Now the only point in the 
passage which requires notice is the identification of the 
Logos with Jesus, which has already been dealt with, 
and as this was asserted in the Apocalypse xix. 13, 
before the fourth Gospel was written, no evidence in its 
favour is deducible from the statement. We shall have 
more to say regarding this presently. 

Tischendorf continues : “ But in what manner through 
the Word of God, Jesus Christ our Saviour having been 
made flesh,”? &c. 

It must be apparent that the doctrine here is not that 
of the fourth Gospel which makes “the word become 
flesh” simply, whilst Justin, representing a less advanced 
form, and more uncertain stage, of its development, 
draws a distinction letween the Logos and Jesus, and 
describes Josus Christ as being made flesh by the power 
of the Logos. This is no accidental use of words, for he 
repeatedly states the same fact, as for-instance: “ But 
why through the power of the Word, according to the | 
will of God the Father and Lord of all, he was born a 
man of a Virgin,”? &e. 

Tischendorf continues : “To these passages out of the 
short second Apology we extract from the first (cap. 33).4 


1 Apol., 1. 46. 

* “Vermittels des Worts (Logos) Gottes ist Jesus Christus unger Ioiland 
Fleisch geworden (capxoroinfeis).” Wann wurden, u. s. w., p- 32. 

GAN’ dv rpdrov dia Adyou Oeod capxorombeis *Incods Xpiotos 6 LoTIp nar, 
kr.A. Apol. 1. 66. 

4 Av fy Sairiay did Suvdpews tov Adyov Kata THY Tod Tlatpos mdvrev Kal 
Seamdrov Geod Boddy, dict rapOevou évOpwmos drexugoy, kt. Apol., 1. 46. 

4 This is an error. Several of the preceding passages are out of tho 
first Apology. No references, however, are given to tho source of any 
of them. We have added them. 
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By the Spirit, therefore, and power of God (in reference 
to Luke 1. 35: ‘The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, 
and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee’) we 
have nothing else to understand but the Logos, which is 
the first-born of God.”? 

Here again we have the same difference from the 
doctrine of the fourth Gospel which we have just pointed 
out, which is, however, so completely in agreement with 
the views of Philo,? and characteristic of a less developed 
form of the idea. We shall further refer to the termi- 
nology hereafter, and meantime we proceed to the last 
illustration given by Tischendovtf. 

“Out of the Dialogue (c. 105): ‘For that he was the 
only-begotten of the Father of all, in peculiar wise 
hegotten of him as Word and Power (ddvvapes), and 
afterwards became man through the Virgm, as we have 
learnt from the Memoirs, I have already stated’ 

The allusion here is to the preeeding chapters of the 
Dialogue, whercin, with special reference (c. 100) to the 
passage which has a parallel in Luke i. 35, quoted by 
Tischendorf in the preceding iUlustration, Justin narrates 
the birth of Jesus. 

1 « Unter dem Geiste nun und der Kraft yon Gott (au Luk. 1. 35, ‘der 
heiligo Geist wird iiber dich kommen und die Kraft des Hochsten wird 
dich iiborschatten,’) habon wir nichts anders zu verstehen als den Logos, 
wolcher der Erstecborne Gottes ist.” Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 32. 

TO media ody Kai thy Sivapur Thy mapa Tod Oeod oddev MAO vonoas Oéuus, 7} 
tov Adyar, ds Kat mpatdtoxos TH Oe@ €aT!, kTA. Apol., 1. 38. 

2 Of U/rérer, Gosch. des Urchristenthums, 1835, I. 1. pp. 229-2438. 

3 Aus dem Dialog (Kap. 105): ‘Dass dersclbe dem Vater des Alls 
cingeboren in cinziger Weise ans ihn heraus als Wort (Logos) und Kraft 
(Stvapes) gozougt worden und hernach Mensch vermittels der Jung- 
frau Maria goworden, wic wir aus den Donkwiirdigkeiten gelernt haben, 
das habe ich vorher dargclegt.” Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 32. 

Movoyen}s yap bre iv TO Marpt t&v Bray obros, Wiws e€ avrov Adyos Kat 
Sdvapus yeyernuévos, kai Vorepov MvOpamos Su THs mapBevou yevopevos, @S amd 
roy dropunpoveupdray euddopev, mpoedyroaa. Dial. c. Tryph., 105. 
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This reference very appropriately leads us to a more 
general discussion of the real source of the terminology 
and Logos doctrine of Justin. We do not propose, in 
this work, to enter fully into the history of the Logos 
doctrine, and we must confine ourselves strictly to 
showing, in the most simple manner possible, that not 
only is there no evidence whatever that Justin derived 
his ideas regarding 1t from the fourth Gospel, but that, 
on the contrary, his terminology and doctrine can be 
traced to another source. Now, in the very chapter 
(100) from which this last illustration is taken, Justin 
shows clearly whence he derives the expression: “ only- 
begotten.” In chap. 97 he refers to the Ps. xxi. 
(Sept. xxi.) as a prophecy applying to Jesus, quotes the 
whole Psalm, and comments upon it in the following 
chapters ; refers to Ps... 7: “Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee,” uttered by the voice at the 
baptism, In ch. 108, in illustration of it; and in ch. 105 
he arrives, in his exposition of it, at Verse 20: * Deliver 
my soul from the sword, and my? only-begotten 
(wovoyery) from the hand of the dog.” Then follows the 
passage we are cliscussing, in which Justin affirms that 
he has proved that he was the only-begotten (1ovoyers) 
of the Father, and at the close he again quotes the verse 
as indicative of his sufferings. The Memoirs are referred 
to m regard to the fulfilment of this prophecy, and his 
birth as man through the Virgin. The phrase in Justin 
is quite different from that in the fourth Gospel, 1 14: 
“ And the Word became flesh (cap& éy&ero) and taber- 
nacled among us, and we beheld his glory, glory as of 
the only-begotten from the Father” (@s povoyevovs mapa 
matpos), &&. In Justin he is “the only-begotten of the 


1 This should probably be ‘‘ thy.” 
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Father of all” (wovoyer}s 7@ Tlarpt rév ddwv), and he 
“heeame man  (avOpecos yevouevos) through the 
Virgin,” and Justin never onee employs the peculiar 
trminology of the fourth Gospel, cap§ éyéero, in any 
part of lus writings. 

There can be no doubt that, however the Christian 
doctrine of the Logos may at one period of its develop- 
ment have been mfluenced by Greek philosophy, it was 
In its central idea mainly of Jewish origin, and the mere 
appheation to an mdividual of a theory which had long 
occupied the Hebrew nund. After the original siniplicity 
Which represeuted God as holding personal intercourse 
with the Patvtarchs, and communing face to fave with 
the ereat leaders of Israel, had been outgrown, an inereas- 
ing tendeuey set in to shroud the Divinity m impene- 
trable mystery, and to regard him as mnapproachable 
and undisccrmble by man. This led to the recognition 
of a Divine representative and substitute of the Thghest 
Gaod and Father, who communicated with lus creatures, 
aad through whonr alone he revealed himself A) new 
system of interpretation of the ancient traditions of the 
nation was Fendcred necessary, and in the Septuagint 
translation of the Bible we are fortimately able to trace 
the progress of the theory which euhninated m_ the 
Christian doctrine of the Logos. Wherever in the 
sacred records God had been represented as holding 
Intercotuse with mau, the translators cither symbolized 
the appearance or interposed an angel, who was after- 
wards understood to be the Divine Word. The first 
name under which the Divine Mediator was iaown. in 
the Old Testament was Wisdom (Cyedia), although im 
its Apocrypha the tern, Logos was nob unknown. The 
personification of the idea was very rapidly effected, aud 
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in the Book of Proverbs, as well as in the later 
Apocrypha based upon it: the Wisdom of Solomon, 
and the Wisdom of Sirach, “ Ecclesiasticus :” we find 
it in ever increasing clearness and concretion. In 
the School of Alexandria the active Jewish intellect 
eagerly occupied itself with the speculation, and in the 
writings of Philo especially we find the doctrine of the 
Logos—the term which by that time had almost entirely 
supplanted that of Wisdom—elaborated to almost its final 
point, and wanting little or nothing but its application 


3 


in an incarnate form to an individual man to represent 
the doctrine of the carlier Canonical writings of the New 
Testament, and notably the Epistle to the Hebrews,— 
the work of a Christian Philo,—the Pauline Epistles, 
and lastly the fourth Gospel.? 

In Proverbs vu. 22 ff., we have a representation of 
Wisdom corresponding closely with the prelude to the 
fourth Gospel, and still more so with the doctrine 
enunciated by Justin: 22. “The Lord arcated me 
the Beginning of his ways for his works. 23. Before 
the ages he established me, m the beginning before he 
made the earth. 24. And before he made the abysses, 
before the springs of the waters issued forth. 25. 
Before the mountains were settled, and before all the 


1 Ewald froely recognises that tho author of this Epistle, written 
about A.D. 66, transferred Philo’s doctrine of the Logos to Christianity. 
Apollos, whom he considers its probable author, impregnated the Apostle 
Paul with the doctrine. Gesch. des-V. Isr., vi., p. 474 f., p. 638 ff. ; 
Das Sendschr. an d. Hebriver, p. 9 f. 

> Compare generally Gfrérer, Gesch. des Urchristenthums, i. 1, 1 
und 2 Abth., 1885; Meferstetn, Philo’s Lehre y. d. géttl. Mittcelwesen, 
1816; Tucherot, Dist. cit. de Piscole d’Alexandriec, 1846, 1. p. 125 ff ; 
Delaunay, Plulon V@Alexandric, 1867, 1. p. 40 1.5 2rauck, La Kabbale, 
1843, p. 269 If, 2031. ; Wélyenfeld, Die ivy. Justin’s, p. 292 1h; Miedner, 
Zvitschr. f. hist. Theol., 1849, h. 3, p. 387—381; Liicke, Comm. Lvaug. 
Joh,, i. p. 283 ff 5 cf p. 210 ff. 
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hills he begets me. 26. The Lord made the lands, both 
those which are uninhabited and the inhabited heights of 
the earth beneath the sky. 27. When he prepared the 
heavens I was present with him, and when he set his throne 
upon the winds, 28, and made strong the high clouds, and 
the deeps under the heaven made secure, 29, and made 
strong the foundations of the earth, 30, [ was with 
lim adjusting, [was that in which he delighted ; daily 
1 rejoiced in lis presence at all times.”? In the 
“Wisdom of Solomon” we find the writer addressing 
God:ix. 1... ‘Who madest all things by thy 
Word” (6 rowmoas Ta tavra ev Adyw oov); and further 
on in the same chapter, v. 9, “And Wisdom was with 
thee who knoweth thy works, and was present when 
thou madest the world, and knew what was acceptable 
in thy sight, and recht in thy commandments.”? In 
verse 4, the writer prays: “ Give me Wisdom that sitteth 
by thy throne” (Ads prow rHv Tov cay Opdvav mapedpov 
codiav)® In a similar way the son of Sirach makes 
Wisdom say (licclesiast. xxiv. 9): ‘ Ile (the Most Hich) 
created me from the begmning before the world, and 
as long as the world I shall not fail."* We have already 

1 Proverbs vill. 22. Kupios ceriv€ pe dpxyyy 6d&v adrod eis epya avrod, 
23. mpb Tov ui~@vos eGepedingée pre, ev px} Mpd TOV THY yHy roto, 24. Kal 
mTpo Tad Tas GBYaGous Tora, mpd TOD TpoelOety ras myyas tev Wdrov 20. 
To TOU Opn ESpacOjvat, mpd dé mavrav Bouvvar, yevva pe. 20. Kupos éroinie 
Xopas Kab douytous, Kal dkpa oikotpeva THs Ur obpavov. 27. ‘Wvixa rotate 
TOY OVPAVOY, TUpTApNY UvTA, Kat Gre dcapite tov éavrod Apdvoy em cdvewar, 
28. Kui @s loxupe emotes Ta diva véchy, Kat @s dodbadets erider myyas THs Or 
otpavoy, 29. Kat as toyupa emotes Ta Oepedia tis yas, 30. auny map’ adre 
dppdtovew eyo tuny 7 mporéxape KaP tuépav Se eteppawduny ev mporomre 
avrod ev mayTt Kupo, K.T.A. Sopt. vors. 

* Kat perce ood 9 copia y ciduia th epya cov, kut mapodoa dre éroleis Tov 
KOO POY, KaL emurrapeyy TL aperton ev oOadpots ov, Kat ti cdOés év évrodais cous 
Wisdom of Svlom., ix. 9. 3 CR chy vill —x1, 


4 TIpd rod aidvos am apyns exrur€é we, Kat gas aidvos ov pr) exddro. Ticele~ 
silastic. XXLv. 9. 
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incidentally seen how these thoughts grew into an 
elaborate doctrine of the Logos in the works of Philo. 

Now Justin, whilst he nowhere adopts the terminology 
of the fourth Gospel, and nowhere refers to its intro- 
ductory condensed statement of the Logos doctrine, 
closely follows Philo and, like him, traces it back to 
the Old Testament in the most direct way, accounting 
for the mterposition of the divine Mediator in precisely 
the same manner as Philo, and expressing the views 
which had led the Seventy to modify the statement of 
the Hebrew original in their Greck translation. He is, in 
fact, thoroughly acquainted with the history of the Logos 
doctrine and its earlier enunciation under the symbol of 
Wisdom, and his knowledge of it is clearly independent 
of, and antecedent to, the statements of the fourth 
Gospel. 

Referring to various episodes of the Old Testament in 
which God is represented as appearing to Moses and the 
Patriarchs, and in which it is said that “God went up 
from Abraham,”?! or “ ‘Che Lord spake to Moses,” ? or “The 
Lord came down to behold the town,” &c,> or “ God 
shut Noah into the ark,’* and so on, Justin warns lus 
antagonist that he is not to suppose that “ the unbegotten 
God” (a@y&rnros feds) did any of these things, for he 
has neither to come to any place, nor walks, but from 
lis own place, wherever it may be, knows everything 
although he has neither eyes nor ears. Therefore he 
could not talk with anyone, nor be seen by anyone, 
and none of the Patriarchs saw the Father at all, but 
they saw “him who was according to his will both his 
Son (bemg God) and the Angel, in that he ministered to 


1 Gen. xvi. 22. 2 Exod. vi. 29. 
3 Gen. xi. d. + Gen. vil. 16. 
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his purpose, whom also he willed to be born man by thi 
Virgin, who became fire when he spoke with Moses from 
the bush.”! He refers throughout his writings to the 
various appearances of God to the Patriarchs, all of 
which he ascribes to the pre-cxistent Jesus, the Word,? and 
in the very next, chapter, after alluding to some of these, 
he says: “he is called Angel because he came to men, 
since by him the decrecs of the Father are announced 
tomen ... At other times he is also called Man and 
human being, because he appears clothed in these forms 
as the Father wills, and they call him Logos because he 
bears the communications of the Father to mankind.”* 
Justin, moreover, repeatedly refers to the fact that he 
was called Wisdom by Solomon, and quotes the passage 
we have indicated in Proverbs. In one place he says, in 
proof of his assertion that the God who appeared to 
Moses and the Patriarchs was distineuished from the 
Father, and was in fact the Word (ch. 66—70): “ Av- 


1 GN’ éxetvov Tov Kar Bovdyy mY éxeivou Kai Ocdy dvra vidv abrod, Kal cryyehov 
éx TOU Umnpereiy TH yvapy adrow dy Kai dvOpwrov yerynOjvar Sud Tis mapOevov 
BeBovrAnrar’ ds Kat wup mote yéyove TH mods Mwtoréa oueAla TH amd Tis Barov. 
Dial. 127; of. 128, 63 ; cf. Philo, De Somniiy, i. §$ 11 £, AZuns, gyi. 630 £5 
§ 31. 7), 1 G48; §%§ 38 ff., 7)., 1. G49 fh; §§ 39 ff. io, 1. 65d ff. 
Nothing in fact could show more clearly tho indebtedness of Justin to 
Philo than this argument (Dial. 100) regarding tho inapplicability of such 
descriptions to the ‘“‘unbegotten God.” Philo in one treatise from which 
wo are constantly obliged to take passages as parallels for those of Justin 
(de Confusions Mnguam um) argues from tho very same toxt: “The Lord 
went down to sco that city and tower,” almost in tho very samo words as 
Justin, §27. Tho passage is unfortunately too long for quotation. 

* Dial. 56, 57, 58, 59, GO, 126, 127, 128, &e., ke. ; Apol., i. 62, 63; ef. 
Philo, Vita Mosis, §§ 12 ff., AMangey, 1.91 i; Leg. Allog., iil. §§ 25 ff 
ab.,1. 103 f., &e., &e 

So. ae “Ayyedov kadetodae ev rij pds dvOperous mpodde, eed) S¢ adris ra 
mapa Tod Iarpds rots dvOpwmos dyyédAerau . . . . divSpa 8€é more kad dvOperov 
kareto Oat, éretd) ev popats rorairass oxnHATECOwevos cpaiverat, alowep Bovderut 
6 Tlarnp* kai Adyor xadodow, éreid)) kai ras mapa rod Tlarpos dpthias Péepet Trois 


avéporos. Dial. 128; cf. Apol. i. 68; Dial. 60, 
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other testimony I will give you, my friends, I said, from 
the Scriptures that God begat before all of the creatures 
(7pd mdvrav tav Kriopdtwv) a Beginning (apy)! a 
certain rational Power (dvvamuv Aoyexyny) out of himself, 
who is called by the Holy Spirit, now the Glory of the 
Lord, then the Son, again Wisdom, again Angel, again 
God, and again Lord and Logos;” &, and a little 
further on: “The Word of Wisdom will testify to me, 
who is himself this God begotten of the Father of 
the universe, being Word, and Wisdom, and Power 
(Svvapis), and the Glory of the Begetter,” &c.,? and he 
quotes, from the Septuagint version, Proverbs vin. 
22—36, part of which we have given above, and indeed, 
elsewhere (ch. 129), he quotes the passage a second time 
as evidence, with a similar context. Justin refers to it 
again in the next chapter, and the peculiarity of his 
terminology in all these passages, so markedly different 
from, and indeed opposed to, that of the fourth Gospel, will 
naturally strike the reader: “But this offspring (yévypa) 
bemg truly brought forth by the Father was with the 
Father before all created beings (1pd wdvrav tev ToLn- 
parev), and the Father communes with him, as the 
Logos declared through Solomon, that this same, who is 
called Wisdom by Solomon, had been begotten of God 
before all created beings (apd mévrav trav wompdrav), 
both Beginning (apy) and Offspring (yévnpa),” &c3 


1 Cf, Apoc., ui. 14. 

2 Maprupiov dé cat Gddo tpiv, @ dito, éhny, awd tdv ypapadv Soca, ért 
"Apxny mpo tavrav Tay kTiopdtov 6 Eds yeyevunne Sivapivy tia é& éavtod 
Loyixyy, Aris Kat AdEa Kuplov tb rot Wvevparos tod dyiou Kadeirat, more Sé Yidbs, 
more dé Sodia, more dé “Ayyedos, wore bé Geds, wore Sé Kupios kat Adyos* .. . 

Maprupnoet Sé poe 6 Adyos rHs codias, avris dv obros 6 Ceds dard Tod Tarpds 
TOY dAwY yevunbeis, kal Adyos, Kai Zodia, kai Avvapis, xal Ad&a rod yerryoavros 
tmdpyeoyv, «T.rA. Dial. 61. 

* ANG TodTo Td TS dvTe dd TOD Tlarpds mpoBAnbev yéevynjza, mpd TavT@Y ToY 
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In another place after quoting the words: “No man 
knoweth the Father but the Son, nor the Son but the 
Father, and they to whom the Son will reveal hin,” 
Justin continues: “Therefore he revealed to us all that 
we have by his grace understood out of the Scriptures, 
recognizing him to be indeed the first-begotten (apwrd- 
toxos) of God, and before all creatures (1pd rdvrwv 
Tov KTiopatov).... and callmg him Son, we have 
understood that he proceeded from the Father by his 
power and will before all created beings (apd ravtev 
Touparwyv), for in one form or another he is spoken of 
in the writings of the prophets as Wisdom,” &c. ;* and 
again, in two other places he refers to the same fact.? 

On further examination, we find on every side still 
stronger confirmation of the conclusion that Justin 
derived his Logos doctrine from the Old Testament and 
Philo, together with carly New Testament writings. 
We have quoted several passages in which Justin details 
the various names of the Logos, and we may add one 
more. Referrmg to Ps. Ixxi., which the Jews apply to 
Solomon, but which Justin maintains to be applicable to 
Christ, he says: “ For Christ is King, and Priest, and 
God, aud Lord, and Angel, and Man, and Captain, and 
Stone, and a Son born (wadlov yervopevov), &c. &u, asl 
prove by all of the Scriptures.” Now these represeuta- 
Tomparayv cuvyv TH Tlarpt, cat rovr@ 6 UWarip mpocoptdct, as 6 Adyos Suc Tod 
Soropnavos eOprocev, dre kal ’Apyt) mpd mavtay tov mompdrey rotr abrd Kal 


f n~ ~ é ty, ~ “~ ~ 
yéuunua urd Tov Qeod eyeyévynto, & Socbia dia Sodopavos kadeirat, K.T.r. 


Dial. 62. 
> rd > Cc on } “~ ~ n~ A 
i *Arexdduwey oby jyiv mdvra goa Kat ard rév ypapav Sic ris ydperos abrod 
é ; > ~ nn” nm 
vEevOnKapEy, yvovTes auToY mpwroToKoy péev Tod Oeod, Kal mpd mdvTav TaY 


krigpdrov . . . . Kal Yidy abrov héyovres, vevonkapev, Kal mpd mévTev Totn- 
? ~ ~ ~ 

paray, ad Tov Tlarpds Suvdpet adrod Kal BovdAj mpoedOdvra, ds kai Socbla, kr.r. 

Dial. 100. 2 Dial., 126, 129. 


‘ 4 4 4 
* “0 yap Xptords Baowheds, cai ‘lepeds, cal Oeds, kat Kdpuos, cai” Ayyedos, kei 
4 . ~ . ‘ 
AvOpwrros, kal Apxtotparnyos, Kat Aidos, cul WuStov yevvdpevor, k.7-A. Dial, 34. 
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tions, which are constantly repeated throughout Justin’s 
writings, are quite opposed to the Spirit of the fourth 
Gospel, but are on the other hand equally common in the 
works of Philo, and many of them also to be found in 
the Philonian Epistle to the Hebrews. ‘Taking the chief 
amongst them we may briefly illustrate them. The 
Logos as King, Justin avowedly derives from Ps. Ixxi, 
in which he finds that reference is made to the 
“ Everlasting King, that is to say Christ.”' We find this 
representation of the Logos throughout the writings of 
Philo. In one place already briefly referred to,? but 
which we shall now more fully quote, he says: “ For God 
as Shepherd and King governs according to Law and 
justice like a flock of sheep, the earth, and water, and air, 
and fire, and all the plants and living things that are 
in them, whether they be mortal or divine, as well as the 
course of heaven, and the periods of sun and moon, and 
the variations and harmonious revolutions of the other 
stars ; having appointed his true Word (rév éphdv adrod 
Adyov) his first-begotten Son (rpwrdyovor vidv) to have 
the care of this sacred flock as the Vicegerent of a great 
King ;”* and a little further on, he says: “very reason- 
ably, therefore, he will assume the name of a King, 
being addressed as a Shepherd.’* In another place, 


Philo speaks of the “ Logosof the Governor, and his 

1 Dial, 34. 2p. 274. 

° xaOdmep yap Twa roiumy yi Kai dep Kai dépa Kat wip Kai boa év Totrors 
urd re ad kai (da, rd pev Ounrd, ra dé Oeia, ere 88 odpavod picw kat Hriov Kal 
cednyns mepiddous Kal Tév Gray dorépwv tpords Te ad Ka yopelas évappoviovs 
as Trouny Kal Bacidets 6 Geds dyer xara Sikny Kal vdpov, mpoornodpevos Tov 
opOdy avtod Adyov, mpardyovoy vidy, bs ri emipédecav ris lepas rabrns ayédns 
oid tis peyddou Bacidéws umapxos Siadékera. De Agricult., § 12, Ilangey, 
1. 308. 

* Rikorws rotvwy 6 pév Bactiéas Bvoua imodicerar, rouniy mpooayopeveis 


Kt. § 14, cf De Profugis, § 20, Mang., i. 562; De Somniis, ii. § 37, 
Mang., 1. 691, 
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creative and kingly power, for of these is the heaven and 
the whole world.” ? 

Then if we take the second epithet, the Logos as 
Priest (tepevds), which is quite foreign to the fourth Gos- 
pel, we find it repeated by Justin, as for instance: 
‘Christ the eternal Priest’ (tepevs),? and it is not only 
a favourite representation of Philo, but is almost the 
leading idea of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in connection 
with the episode of Melchisedec, in whom also both 
Philo,* and Justin,* recognize the Logos. In the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, vu. 38, speaking of Melchisedec: “but 
likened to the Son of God, abideth a Priest for ever :”5 
again iniv. 14: “‘ Seeing then that we have a great High 
Priest that is passed through the heavens, Jesus the Son 
of God,” &c. ;® ix. 11: “ Christ having appeared a High 
Priest of the good things to come ;”7 xu. 21: “Thou art 
a Priest for ever.”® The passages are indeed far too 
numerous to quote.® They are equally numerous in the 
writings of Philo. In one place already quoted,’ he 
says: “For there are as it scems two temples of God, 
one of which is this world, in which the High Priest 
is the divine Word, his first-begotten Son” (Avo yap, 


1°O rod Hyepdvos Adyos, Kal 7 mointixy Kat Bacedtxy Suvayis adtrov: Tovreay 
yap 6 re ovpavds kat ctpmas 6 kédopos éeott. De Profugis, § 19, Mang., 1. 
561; cf. de Migrat. Abrabami, § 1, Mang., 1. 437. 

> Dial., 42. $ Legis Alleg., § 26, Mang., 1. 104, &e., &e. 

* Dial., 34, 83, &e., Ke. 

o . ahopowwpeévos 5é TH vi@ Tov Geov, péver iepeds eis TO Stnvexés. 
Heb. vii. 3. 

6 "Eyovres obv apxepéea péyay SuednrvOdra rots ovpavovs, ‘Incoty roy vidy Tov 
Geov, x.7.A. Leb. iv. 14. 

7 Xpioros S€ mapayevdpevos dpyrepets Tay pedAdvtoy ayadGy, xr.A. Heb. 
ix. 11. 

8 Sv lepeds ets rov atdva. Heb. vu. 21. 

* Heb. vii. 11, 15, 17, 21 £, 26 ff. ; vii. 1 ff; 0. 6,17; v. 5, 6, 10. 

0». 274. 

Vou, It U 
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Ms €ouKev, Lepa Oeov, ev pev Ode 6 KdapmOos, ev @ Kat apy ve 
pevs, 6 Tpwrdyovos avTod OMetos Adyos).1 Elsewhere, 
speaking of the period for the return of fugitives, the 
death of the high priest, which taken literally would 
embarrass him in his allegory, Philo says: “For we 
maintain the High Priest not to be a man, but the divine 
Word, who is without participation not only in voluntary 
but also in involuntary sins;’? and he goes on to 
speak of this priest as “the most sacred Word” (6 tepa- 
tatos Adyos)® Indeed, in many long passages he 
descants upon the “high priest Word” (6 dpyrepeds 
Adyos).* 

Proceeding to the next representations of the Logos 
as “God and Lord,” we mect with the idea everywhere. 
In Hebrews i. § : “ But regarding the Son he saith: Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever” (pds 8€ rov vidv 
‘O Opdvos cov, 6 cds, cis Tov aidva Tod aidvos), &c., 
and again in the Hpistle to the Philippians, ii. 6, 
“Who (Jesus Christ) being in the form of God, 
deemed it not grasping to be equal with God” 
(os &v popdy Geod tmdpywy ody dpraypov fyhoaro 76 
civat toa Oew), &c. &c.5 Philo, in the fragment preserved 
by Eusebius, to which we have already referred, calls the 
Logos the “Second God” (Sedrepos Oeds).7 In another 
passage he has: “ But he calls the most ancient God his 

1 Philo, De Somniis, 1. § 37, Mungey, i. 653. 

2 Aéyomev ydp, Tov dpxtepéa ovK avOpwrov, GdAda Adyov Ociov eivat, mdvrov 
evx Exougloy pdvor, GAG Kal dkovolwv adiunpdrov dyéroyov. De Profugis, 
§ 20, Mang.,1. 562. Philo continues: that this priest, the Logos, must 
be pure, ‘‘ God indeed being his Father, who is also the Father of all 
things, and Wisdom his mother, by whom the universe came into being.” 


(warpds prev Oeod, Os Kai rv ounmdvtey éoti marhp, untpds de Lopias, du’ Hs 
Ta dda HOE els yévecty.) 

8 Ib., § 21. * De Migrat. Abrahami, § 18, Mang., i. 482. 

° Cf. verse 11. 5 p. 276. 

7 Fragm.1., Mang., u. 625; cf. Leg. Alleg., ii. § 21, Mang., i. 83. 
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present Logos,” &¢. (cadet d€ Oedv Tov mpeaBvTatov avror 
vuvt Adyov) ;} and a little further on, speaking of the in- 
ability of men to look on the Father himself: “thus they 
regard the image of God, his Angel Word, as himself” 
(ovTws Kai THY TOD Deov eixdva, TOV ayyehov avToU Adyor, 
@s auTov katravoovow).” LHlsewhere discussing the pos- 
sibility of God’s swearing by himself, which he applies to 
the Logos, he says: “For in regard to us imperfect 
beings he will be a God, but in regard to wise and perfect 
beings the first. And yet Moses, in awe of the superiority 
of the unbegotten (ayeryyrov) God, says: ‘And thou 
shalt swear by his name,’ not by himself; for it is 
sufficient for the creature to receive assurance and testi- 
mony by the divine Word.” 

It is certain, however, that both Justin and Philo, 
unlike the prelude to the fourth Gospel 1. 1, place the 
Logos in a secondary position to God the Father, another 
point indicating a less advanced stage of the doctrine. 
30th Justin and.Philo apply the term Geds to the Logos 
without the article. Justin distinctly says that Christians 
worship Jesus Christ as the Son of the true God, holding 
him in the second place (év devrépa yadpa eyovres),* and 
this secondary position is systematically defined through 
Justin’s writings in a very decided way, as it is in the 
works of Philo by the contrast of the begotten Logos 
with the unbegotten God. Justin speaks of the Word 
as “the first-born of the unbegotten God” (arpwrdroxos 

1 Philo, De Somniis, i. 39, AZang., 1. 65d. 

2 De Somniis, i. § 41, Mang., 1. 656. 

3 Otros yap jpadv rev dredav dy ein Oeds, rev S€ cov kai Tedeiay 6 mparos. 
Kai Motors pévros ti trepBoryy Oavydoas tod ayevyyrov pycivy “ Kal ro 
dvdpart avrod oun,” ody) avTG: tkavoy yap Te yevynTt@ mirtove Gas kai paprupeio bus 
Ady beta. Leg. Alleg., il. § 73, Mang., 1. 128. 


4 Apol., i. 13, ef. 60, where he shows that Plato gives the second place 
to the Logos. 
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7™@ ayevvyTa Peo)’ and the distinctive appellation of 
the “unbegotten God” appled to the Father is most 
common throughout his writings. We may in con- 
tinuation of this remark point out another phrase of 
Justin which is continually repeated, but is thoroughly 
opposed both to the spirit and to the terminology of the 
fourth Gospel, and which likewise indicates the secondary 
consideration in which he held the Logos. He calls the 
Word constantly “the first-born of all created beings” 
(rpwrdtoKos TOY TaVT@V ToLnLaTwY,*® OL TPaTOTOKOS TPO 


, ? 
* or mpwrdtoKkos maons KTICEwWs,° 


TAVTOV TOV KTLOPATOY, 
“the first-born of all creation,” echoing the expression 
of Col. 1.15. (The Son) “ who is the image of the invi- 
sible God, the first-born of all creation” (apwrdrokos 
maons KTioews). This is a totally different view from 
that of the fourth Gospel, which in so emphatic a manner 
enunciates the doctrine: “In the beginning was the 
Word and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God,” a statement which Justin, with Philo, only makes 
in a very modified sense. 

To return, however, the next representation of the 
Logos by Justin is as “ Angel.” This perpetually recurs 
in his writings.° In one place, to which we have already 
referred, he says: ‘The Word of God is his Son, as we 
have already stated, and he is also called Messenger 
(“Ayyehos) and Apostle, for he brings the message of all 
we need to know, and is sent an Apostle to declare all 
the message contains.”’ In the same chapter reference 


1 Apol., 1. 53, compare quotation from Philo, p. 291, note 2. 

* Apol., 1. 49, Apol., n. 6,13; Dial., 126, 127. 

3 Dial., 62, 84, 100, &c., &c. 

4 Dial., 61, 100, 125, 129, &e., &e. 5 Dial., 85, 138, &c. 
° Apol., 1.63; Dial., 34, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 127; cf. Apol., i. 6. 


‘O Adyos Sé rod Geoti ertw 6 vids atrov, as mpoedyper Kai "Ayyedos dé 
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is again made to passages quoted for the sake of proving : 
“that Jesus Christ is the Son of God and Apostle, being 
aforetime the Word and having appeared now in the 
form of fire, and now in the likeness of incorpo- 
real beings ;”? and he gives many illustrations? The 
passages, however, in which the Logos is called Angel, 
are too numerous to be more fully dealt with here. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out that this representation of 
the Logos as Angel, is not only foreign to, but opposed 
to the spirit of, the fourth Gospel, although it is 
thoroughly in harmony with the writings of Philo. 
Before illustrating this, however, we may incidentally 
remark that the ascription to the Logos of the name 
‘‘ Apostle” which occurs in the two passages just quoted 
above, as well as in other parts of the writings of Justin,? 
is likewise opposed to the fourth Gospel, although it is 
found in earlier writings, exhibiting a less developed form 
of the Logos doctrine; for the Epistle to the Hebrews 
iii. 1, has: ‘‘ Consider the Apostle and High Priest of our 
confession, Jesus,” &c. (katavoyoare Tov amdoTohoy Kat 
dpytepéa THS dpodoylas Hpov ‘“Incodv). We are, in 
fact, constantly directed by the remarks of Justin to other 
sources of the Logos doctrine, and never to the fourth 
Gospel, with which his tone and terminology in no way 
agree. Everywhere in the writings of Philo we meet 
with the Logos as Angel. He speaks “of the Angel 
Word of God ”’ in a sentence already quoted,* and else- 
where in a passage, one of many others, upon which the 


kaXelrat, kat Andorodos. Aurés yap amayyédXet dca Set yoo Ojva, Kai drootéA- 
Nera pyviawy doa ayyédAera, x... Apol., 1. 63. 

1 Ore vids Geod Kal ’ArdoroAos “Incovs 6 Xpiotds €ort, wpdérepoy Adyos dy, kai 
év idéa mupbs more aveis, wore Sé Kal év eikdvt dowparey, «.7.A. Apol., 1. 63. 

2 Of Dial., 56—60, 127, 128. 3 Apol., i. 12, &e. 

4 Philo, De Somniis, i. § 41, Mang., 1. 656, seo p. 291. 
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lines of Justin which we are now considering (as well as 
several similar passages)! are in all probability moulded. 
Philo calls upon men to “strive earnestly to be fashioned 
according to God’s first-begotten Word, the eldest Angel, 
who is the Archangel bearing many names, for he is called 
the Beginning (dpyy), and Name of God, and Logos, and 
the Man according to his image, and the Seer of Isracl.”? 
_ Elsewhere, in a remarkable passage, he says: “‘To his 
' Archangel and eldest Word, the Father, who created the 
universe, gave the supreme gift that having stood on the 


¢ 


confine he may separate the creature from the Creator. 
The same is an intercessor on behalf of the ever 
wasting mortal to the immortal; he is also the 
ambassador of the Ruler to his subjects. And he 
rejoices in the gift, and the majesty of it he describes, 
saying: ‘And I stood in the midst between the Lord 


_ | For instance, in the quotations at p. 286 f. from Dial. 61, and also that 
from Dial. 62,in which the Logos is also called tho Beginuing (dpy7). 
Both Philo and Justin, no doubt, hadin mind Proy. viii. 22. In Dial. 
100, for example, there is a passage, part of which we have quoted, which 
reads as follows: ‘‘for in one form or another he is spoken of in tho 
writings of the prophets as Wisdom, and tho Day, and tho Hast, and a 
Sword, and a Stone, and a Rod, and Jacob, and Isracl, &e.”’ Now in tho 
writings of Philo these passages in tho Old Testament aro discussed, and 
applied to tho Logos, and one in particular wo may refer to as an illus- 
tration. Philo says: ‘‘I have also heard of a certain associate of Mosos 
having pronounced the following saying: ‘Bchold a man whoso name is 
the Hast.’ (Zech. vi. 12.) A most novel designation if you consider it to 
be spoken regarding one composed of body and soul, but if regarding that 
incorporeal Being who does not differ from tho divine image, you will 
agree that the name of the, Hast is porfectly appropriate to him. For 
indeed the Father of the Universe caused this oldest son (mpeoBiraruy 
viov) to rise (dvéreske), whom elsewhere he names his first-begotton 


(rpwrdyoveyv), &c.” De Confus. Ling., § 14. Can it bo doubted that Justin 
follows Philo in such exegesis ? 


o 


on 


- omovdatero xoopeiobat Kata Toy Tpwrdéyovoy ad’rod Adyov, Tov éryyedov 
wpeaBuratov, os dpxdyyedov modvdvupov imdpyovra: Kal yap dpxy, Kat dvowa 
Oeat, Kat Adyos, kat 6 kar’ eixdva dvOperos, Kai ép@v “lopand mpooayopeverat. 
De Confus. Tuing., § 28, Mang., 1.427; cf. Do Migrat, Abrahami, § 31, 
Mang., 1. 463. 
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and you’ (Numbers xvi. 48); being neither unbegotten 
like God, nor begotten like you, but between the two 

7 $43 ? ° 
extremes,” &c. We have been tempted to give more 
of this passage than is necessary for our immediate 
purpose, because it affords the reader another glimpse 
of Philo’s doctrine of the Logos, and generally illus- 
trates its position in connection with the Christian 
doctrine. 

‘Lhe last of Justin’s names which we shall here notice 
is the Logos as “ Man” as well as God. In another 
place Justin explains that he is sometimes called a Man 
and human being, because he appears in these forms as 
the Iather wills? But here confining ourselves merely 
to the concrete idea, we find a striking representation of 
it inl Tim. nu. 5: “For there is one God and one 
mediator between God and man, the Man Christ Jesus ” 
(els yap Oeds, ets Kat peoirns Oeod Kal avOparrer, 
avOpwmos Xpiordss “Inoovs); and again m Rom. v. 15: 
* by the grace of the one man Jesus Christ” 
(rov eds avOpaérov "Incod Xprorov), as well as other 
passages. We have already seen in the passage quoted 
above from “ De Confus. Ling.” § 28, that Philo mentions, 
among the many names of the Logos, -that of “the Man 
vecording to (God’s) image” (6 Kar’ eixdva avOpwros,* 

1 TO Se dpyayyéh@ kal mpeaBuTdrea Adyo Swpedy eaiperov eSaxey 6 Ta du 
yonnoas warhp, wa peOdptos otis TO yevisevoy Stakpivy Tod meroinKros. ‘OS 
atrig ikérns wév cote rod Oyntou Knpatvovtos det mpos Td EPEaptoy, mperBeurns 
d€ rod wyyepdvos mpos TH UmjKoov. AydtAerae J€é Ere 77 Swpea, Kat oepvuvopevos 
avriy exdupyeirae qpdorkov: “Kar eye elorykery dvd jéoov Kuplov kat tydv”’ 
(Num. xvi. 48), otre dyémunros &s 6 beds dy, ot're yevuntis @$ els, GAG 
pécros Tév dkpwv, KT.A. (Quis rerum div. Ilores., § 42, AMany., 1. 5012 

2 Diul., 124, seo the quotation, p. 285. 

$ Phil. i. 8; 1 Cor. xv. 47. 

4 Elsewhere Philo says that the Word was the archetypal model after 


which man and the human mind were formed. De Exsecrat., § 8, Many., 
i. £36; Do Mundi Opificio, §6, Many., 1. 6. 
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or ‘the typical man”). If, however, we pass to the 
application of the Logos doctrine to Jesus, we have the 
strongest reason for concluding Justin’s total indepen- 
dence of the fourth Gospel. We have already pointed 
out that the title of Logos is given to Jesus in New Tes- 
tament writings earlier than the fourth Gospel, and we 
must see that Justin’s terminology, as well as his views of 
the Word become man, is thoroughly different from that 
Gospel. We have remarked that, although the passages 
are innumerable in which Justin speaks of the Word 
having become man through the Virgin, he never once 
throughout his writings makes use of the peculiar expres- 
sion of the fourth Gospel: “the Word became flesh ”’ 
(6 Adyos oap€ éyévero). On the few occasions on which 
he speaks of the Word having been made flesh, he uses 
the term capxotomeis.! In one instance he has capKa 
évew,” and speaking of the Eucharist Justin once explains 
that it is m memory of Christ’s having made himself 
body, coparorowjoacOa> Justin’s most common phrase, 
however, and he repeats 1t in numberless instances, is 
that the Logos submitted to be born, and become man 
(yerrnOqva avOpwrov yevonevov vrewewev), by a Virgin, 
or he uses variously the expressions: avfpwaros yéyove, 
dvOpatros yevouevos, yevéofar avOpwrov.* In several 
places he speaks of him as the first production or off- 
spring (-yévna) of God before all created beings, as, for 
instance: “ The Logos . .. who is the first offspring of 
God” (6 éort mparov yérvnuwa Tov Peov) ;> and again, “ and 
that this offspring was begotten of the Father absolutely 
before all creatures the Word was declaring” (kai 


1 Apol., 1. 66 (twice); Dial., 45, 100. 

> Dial., 48. . 3 Dial., 70. 

4 Apol., 1. 5, 23, 63; Apol., ii. 6, 13; Dial., 34, 45, 48, 57, 63, 75, 84, 
85, 105, 113° 125, 127, &c., &e. ® Apol., i. 21. 
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OTe yeyervrnoOar vrs TOU waTpos TOUTO TO yévynua 
TpO TavTav amrAOs TaY KTLopAdTwY 6 hoyos €d%j ov). 
We need not say more of the expressions : “‘ first-born” 
(apwrdroxos), “ first-begotten” (apwrtdyovos), so con- 
stantly applied to the Logos by Justin, in agreement 
with Philo; nor to “ only begotten” (ovoyerys), 
cirectly derived from Ps. xxii. 20 (Ps. xxi. 20, Sept.). 

It must be apparent to everyone who seriously examines 
the subject, that Justin’s terminology is thoroughly dif- 
ferent from, and in spirit opposed to, that of the fourth 
Gospel, and in fact that the peculiarities of the Gospel 
‘are not found in Justin’s writings at all? On the other 
hand, his doctrine of the Logos is precisely that of Philo,* 


1 Dial., 129. cf. 62. 

2 A passage is sometimes quoted in which Justin reproaches the Jews 
for spreading injurious and unjust reports ‘‘ concerning the only blame- 
less and righteous Light sent by God to man,” (Kara ody rot pdvov dpapou 
kat Sixaiov dards tots avOpamos weupOévros mapa tod Beov «rr. Dial. 17), 
and this is claimed as an echo of the Gospel; cf. John i. 9, viii. 12, 
xii. 46, &&. Now here again we have in Philo the elaborate repre- 
sontation of the Logos as the sun and Light of the world; as for 
instance in a long passage in the treatise De Somniis, i. §§ 13 ff., Mang., 
i. 631 ff., of which we can only give the slightest quotation. Philo argues 
that Moses only speaks of the sun by symbols, and that it ig easy to prove 
this; ‘‘since in the first place God is Light. ‘Tor the Lord is my Light 
and my Saviour,’ it is said in hymns, and not only Light, but archetype 
of every other light, nay rather more ancient and more perfect than 
archotype, having the Logos for an exemplar. For indeed the exemplar 
was his most perfect Logos, Light,” &c.( . . . . éwewdy mpdrov peéev 6 
beds ds eott: “Kipios yap Pas pou kat cwrnp pov” év vpyvous adetar’ Kat 
ov pdvov Pas, GAAG kal mavros Erépov Gords dpyéruTrov, paddov b€ dpyervaou 
mpeaBurepov Kai av@repov, Adyov éxov mapaSelyparos: To pév yap mapaderypa 6 
mAnpéoTaros Hv aTod Adyos, pas, x.7.A. De Somniis, 1. § 13, Maung., 1. 632). 
And again: ‘‘ But according to the third meaning, he calls the divine 
Word tho sun” (card 8€ tpiroy onpatwspevoy AAtov Karel roy Getov Adyov), and 
proceeds to show how by this sun all wickednoss is brought to light, and 
the sins done secretly and in darkness are made manifest. De Somnus, 
1. § 15, Mang., 1. 6384; cf. 7b., § 19. 

3 If the Cohort. ad Groecos be assigned to Justin, it directly refers to 
Philo’s works, c. 1x. 
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and of writings long antecedent to the fourth Gospel, 
and there can be no doubt, we think, that it was derived 
from them.’ 

We may now proceed to consider other passages 
adduced by Tischendorf to support his assertion that 
Justin made use of the fourth Gospel. He says: 
“Passages of the Johannine Gospel, however, are also 
not wanting to which passages in Justin refer back. In 
the Dialogue, ch. 88, he writes of John the Baptist : 
‘The people believed that he was the Christ, but he 
eried to them: J am not the Christ, but the voice of a 
preacher.’ This is connected with John 1.20 and 23; for 
no other Evangelist has reported the first words in the 
Baptist’s reply.” 2 Now the passage in Justin, with its 


1 Volkmar, Zeitschr. wiss. Thool., 1860, p. 300; Der Ursprung, p. 
92 ff.; Scholten, Das Ev. n. Jobann., p. 9 f.; Dic ilt. Zeugnisse, p. 24 ff. ; 
Réville, Hist. du Dogme de la Div. de J. C., 1869, p. 45 ff; Vacherot, 
list. de PMicole d’Alexandrie, 1. p. 230 ff. 3 Duvidson, Introd. N. T., 1. p. 
380 ff. ; Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 251 ff. ; LWilyenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, 
p. 298 ff; Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 351; Theol. Jahrb., 1887, 
p- 223 ff; ef. Dérner, Die Lehre y. d. Pers. Christi, 1845, 1. p. 414 ff ; 
Bretschneider, Probabilia de ly. et Ep. Joan. Apost., p. 191 f.; 7. 7. 
Tobler derives the Johannine Logos doctrine from Philo, Theol. Jahrb., 
1860, p. 180 1h; wuld holds that the lipistle to the Iebrews transfers 
the Logos doctrine of Philo to Christianity. The Apostle Paul’s mind 
was fillod with it from the same sourcos. Gesch. d. Volkes Isr., vi. 
p. 474 f., p. 638 ff; Das Sendschr, a. d. Hebrier, p. 9 ff. ; cf Adstlin, 
Joh. Lehrbogriff, p. 357 ff, p. 392 fh; of. Leche, Comment. Hy. Joh., 1. 
p. 284 ff. ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., 1. p. 286 ff., pp. 298, 313, 365 ; 
Der Montanismus, 1811, p. 155; cf. Molsten, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1861, 
p. 233 £, anm. 2; Lilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1871, p. 189 ff. ; 
Pfleiderer, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1869, p. 400 ff That the doctrine of 
the Logos was onunciated in the Kyjpuvypa IWérpov we know from the 
quotations of Clement of Alexandiia. Strom., vi. 5, § 39, 7, § 38. 

2 Bs fehlt aber auch nicht an einzelnen Stellen dcs Johanneischen 
Evangeliuins, auf welche sich Stellen bei Justin guriickbeziehen. Im 
Dialog Kap. 88 schreibt er von Johannes dem Téufer: ‘‘Dio Leute glaubten 
dass er der Christ sei; aber er riof ihnen za: Ich bin nicht Christus, 
sondern Stimme eines Predigers.”’ Dies lehnt sich an Joh. 1. 20 und 23 
an; donn die ersten Worte in der Antwort des Taufers hat kein anderer 
Evangelist borichtet. Wann wurden, u. 8s. w. p. 33. 
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context, reads as follows: “For John sat by the Jordan 
(kafelougvou éxt tod “Iopddvov) and preached the 
Baptism of repentance, wearing only a leathern girdle 
and raiment of camel’s hair, and eating nothing hut 
locusts and wild honey; men supposed (v7edduBavor) 
him to be the Christ, wherefore he himself cried to them : 
‘IT am not the Christ, but the voice of one crying: For he 
shall come (7 et) who is stronger than I, whose shoes I am 
not meet (ixavds) to bear.’” ! Now the only ground upon 
which this passage can be compared with the fourth 
Gospel is the reply: “I am not the Christ” (ov« etpt 6 
Xptords), which in John 1, 20 reads: ore éy@ ov«K Ett 6 
Xptords: and it is perfectly clear that, if the direct 
negation occurred in any other Gospel, the difference of 
the whole passage in the Dialogue would prevent even 
an apologist from advancing any claim to its dependence 
on that Gospel. In order to appreciate the nature of the 
two passages, it may be well to collect the nearest 
parallels in the Gospel, and compare them with Justin’s 
narrative. 


Justin, Drax. 88. JOHN 1. 19—27. 
Men (of dvépwrro1) supposed. him 19, And this is the testimony of 
to be the Christ ; John, when the Jews sent priests 


and Levites from Jerusalem to ask 
him: Who art thou? 
24. And they were sent by the 
Pharisces. 
20. And he confessed, and denied 
wherefore he cried to them: Iam | not: and confessed* that: 1 am not 
not the Christ (od« eii 6 Xpicrés), the Christ (drt éya otk eiuid Xpiords). 


1 "Iwdvvou yap KabeCouévov emi rod “lopddvov, Kat xnpvocovros Bdmriopa 
peravoias, kai Covny Sepuarivny cat évdupa ard TpiyGv kaundov pdvov Popovyros, 
kat pndey €oOiovros mAny dxpidas Kal pede ayptoy, ot dvOpwrrot teh dpBavoy avrdov 
elva tov Xpiordv* mpds ods kal ards éBda: Odx eiui 6 Xprords, GAAa Povi) 
Bo&vros- "Héew yap 6 ioyupdrepids pov: ob ovx eipl tkavds ta trodypata 
Bacrdca. Dial. 88. 

2 The second kal dpoddynoev is omitted by the Cod. Sin, 


3800 


JusTIN, Dian. 88. 


but the voice, of one crying: 


For he shall come (fe) who is 
stronger than I (6 icyupdrepds pov), 
whose shoes I am not meet (ixavos) 
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JOHN I. 19—27. 

21. And they asked again: Who 
then? Art thou, Elias? &e. &e. 

22... . Who art thou? &e. &e. 

23. He said: I am the voice of 
one crying in the desert: Make 
straight the way of the Lord, as 
said the prophet Isaiah. 

25. ... Why baptisest thou? 
&e., &e. 

26. John answered them, saying: 
I baptise with water, but in the 
midst of you standeth one whom 
ye know not. 

27. Who cometh after me (6 éricw 
pou epyduevos) who is become before 
me (ds éumpoobey pov yéyovev),? the 


thong of whose shoes I am not 
worthy (dios) to unloose. 


to bear.} 


The introductory description of John’s dress and 
habits is quite contrary to the fourth Gospel, but corre- 
sponds to some extent with Matt.i1.4. It is difficult 
to conceive two accounts more fundamentally different, 
and the discrepancy becomes more apparent when we 
consider the scene and actors in the episode. In Justin, 
it is evident that the hearers of John had received the 
impression that he was the Christ, and the Baptist 
becoming aware of it voluntarily disabused their minds 
of this idea. In the fourth Gospel the words of John 
are extracted from him (“he confessed and denied not’’) 
by emissaries sent by the Pharisees of Jerusalem specially 
to question him on the subject. The account of Justin 
betrays no knowledge of any such interrogation. The 

1 Matt. 11. 11 reads: ‘‘but he that cometh after me is stronger than I 
whose shoes I am not worthy to bear.” 
Tepos pov early, ov ovK ell ixavds Ta Urodnpata Baordoa-) The context is 
quite different. Luke in. 16, more closely resembles the version of the 
fourth Gospel in this part with the context of the first Synoptic. 


* The Cod. Sinaiticus, as well as most other important MSS., omits 
this phrase. 


¢ . 3 a 3 / ? f 
(6 d€ dricw pov épydpevos icyups- 
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~ utter difference is brought to a climax by the concluding 
statement of the fourth Gospel :— 


JUSTIN. JOHN I. 28. 
For John sat by the Jordan and These things were done in 
preached the Baptism of repent- | Bethany beyond the river Jordan, 
ance, wearing, &c. where John was baptizing. 


In fact the scene in the two narratives is as little the 
same as their details. One can scarcely avoid the con- 
clusion, in reading the fourth Gospel, that it quotes some 
other account and does not pretend to report the scenc 
direct. For instance, 1. 15, “John beareth witness of him, 
and cried, saying: ‘This was he of whom I said: He 
that cometh after me is become before me, because he 
was before me,” &c. V.19: “And this is the testi- 
mony of John, when the Jews sent priests and Levites 
from Jerusalem to ask him: Who art thou? and he 
confessed and denied not, and confessed that I am not 
the Christ,” &e. Now, as usual, the Gospel which Justin 
uses more nearly approximates to our first Synoptic 
than the other Gospels, although it differs in very im- 
portant points from that also—still, taken in connection 
with the third Synoptic, and Acts xii. 25, this indi- 
cates the great probability of the existence of other 
writings combining the particulars as they occur in 
Justin. Luke ui. 15, reads: “And as the people were 
in expectation, and all mused in their hearts concern- 
ing John whether he were the Christ, 16. John an- 
swered, saying to them all: I indeed baptize you with 
water, but be that is stronger than I cometh, the 
latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose: 
he shall baptize you with the Holy Spirit. and with 
fire,” &e. 


Whilst, however, with the sole exception of the simple 
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statement of the Baptist that he was not the Christ, 
which in all the accounts is clearly involved in the rest 
of the reply, there is no analogy whatever between the 
parallel in the fourth Gospel and the passage in Justin, 
many important circumstances render it certain that 
Justin did not derive his narrative from that source. 
We have already’ fully discussed the peculiarities of 
Justin’s account of the Baptist, and in the context to 
the very passage before us there are details quite 
foreign to our Gospels which show that Justin made use 
of another and different work. When Jesus stepped 
into the water to be baptized a fire was kindled in the 
Jordan, and the voice from heaven makes use of words 
not found in our Gospels; but both the incident and 
the words are known to have been contained in the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews and other works. 
Justin likewise states, in Immediate continuation of the 
passage before us, that Jesus was considered the son of 
Joseph the carpenter, and himself was a carpenter and 
accustomed to make ploughs and yokes.2. The Evan- 
gelical work of which Justin made use was obviously 
different from our Gospels, therefore, and the evident 
conclusion to which any impartial mind must arrive is, 
that there is not only not the slightest ground for 
affirming that Justin quoted the passage before us from 
the fourth Gospel, from which he so fundamentally 
differs, but every reason on the contrary to believe that 
he derived it from a particular Gospel, in all probability 
the Gogpe] according to the Hebrews, different from 
ours. 3 


1 Vol. i. p. 316 ff. * Dial., 88. 
® Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 218; Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 162 ff; 
Scholten, Die alt. Geugnisse, p. 33 ; Davidson, Introd. N. T., il. p. 877 £. ; 
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The next point advanced by Tischendorf is, that on two 
occasions he speaks of the restoration of sight to persons 
born blind,' the only instance of which in our Gospels is 
that recorded, John ix. 1. The references in Justin are 
very vague and general. In the first place he is speak- 
ing of the analogies in the life of Jesus with events 
believed in connection with mythological deities, and he 
says that he would appear to relate acts very similar to 
those attributed to Adsculapius when he says that Jesus 
“healed the lame and paralytic, and the maimed from 
birth (ék yeverjjs wovnpovs), and raised the dead.”? In 
the Dialogue, again referring to Aisculapius, he says that 
Christ “ healed those who were from birth and according 
to the flesh blind (rods ék yeverys Kal Kara Thy odpKa 
mnpovs), and deaf, and lame.”* In the fourth Gospel 
the born-blind is described as (ix. 1) avOpwmos tuddbs x 
yeverns. ‘There is a variation it will be observed in the 
term cmployed by Justin, and that such a remark should 
be seized upon as an aroument for the use of the fourth 
Gospel serves to show the poverty of the evidence for the 
existence of that work. Without secking any further, 
we might at once reply that such gencral references as 
those of Justin might well be referred to the common 
tradition of the Church, which certainly ascribed all 
kinds of marvellous cures and miracles to Jesus. It is 
moreover unreasonable to suppose that the only Gospel 
in which the cure of one born blind was narrated was 
Bretschneider, Probabilia, p. 192; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 97, p. 156; 
Zeller, Theol. Jahrb., 1845, p. 613 f., 1847, p. 150 ff.; cf. Hbrard, who 
thinks it a combination of Matt. 1. 11, and John i. 19, but admits that 
it may be from oral tradition. Die evang. Gesch., p, 843. 

1 Apol., i, 22, Dial., 69. On the second occasion Justin seems to 


apply the ‘‘ from their birth”? not only to the blind, but to the lame and 
deaf. 


2 Apol., 1. 22. 3 Dial. 69. 
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that which ts the fourth in our Canon. Such a miracle 
may have formed part of a dozen similar collections ex- 
tant at the time of Justin, and in no case could such an 
allusion be recognized as any evidence of the use of the 
fourth Gospel. But in the Dialogue, along with this 
remark, Justin couples the statement that although the 
people saw such cures: “They asserted them to be magi- 
cal illusion; for they also ventured to call him a magi- 
cian and deceiver of the people.’? ‘This is not found in 
our Gospels, but traces of the same tradition are met 
with elsewhere, as we have already mentioned ;? and it 
is probable that Justin either found all these particulars 
in the Gospel of which he made use, or that he refers to 
traditions familiar amongst the early Christians. 
Tischendorf’s next point is that Justin quotes the 
words of Zechariah xu. 10, with the same variation from 
the text of the Scptuagint as John xix. 37—“ They 
shall look on him whom they pierced” (éWovrau eis Sv 
éfexévrnoay* instead of émiPrdpovrar mpds pé, av® av 
katopyyoavro), arising out of an emendation of the 
translation of the Hebrew original. Tischendorf says: 
“nothing can be more opposed to probability, than the 
supposition that John and Justin have here, independently 
of each other, followed a translation of the Hebrew text 
which elsewhere has remaied unknown to us.”* The 
fact is, however, that the translation which has been fol- 


1... havraciay payin yiverba edeyov. Kat yap pdyov eivat avrov 
erdApoy Aéyew kai AKaomAdvov. Dial. 69. 

* Vol. i. p. 324 f. 

3 Justin has, Apol. 1. 52, dyovra: eis dv e€exévrnoayv. Dial. 14, kat dyrerat 
6 Aads tyav xal yrwpret eis dv eEexévrncav, and, Dial. 32, speaking of the 
two comings of Christ; the first, im which he was pierced, (é£exevrn6n), 
‘‘and the second in which ye shall know whom ye have pierced ;” Seurépav 
d€ ore emtyvaceade eis bv eEexevrncare. 

* Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 34. 
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fe e 
lowed is not elsewhere unknown. We mect withzthBe* 
same variation, much earlier, in the only book of the 
New Testament which Justin mentions, and with which, 
therefore, he was beyond any doubt well acquainted, 
Rev. 1. 7: “Behold he cometh with clouds, and every 
eye shall see him (devas atrdv), and they which 
pierced (€€ex&rnoav) him, and all the tribes of the earth 
shall bewail him. Yea, Amen.” ‘This is a direct refer- 
ence to the passage in Zech. xu. 10. Tf Justin derived 
his variation from cither of the Canonical works, there 
can be no doubt that it must have been from the Apoca- 
lypse. It will be remembered that the quotation in the 
Gospel : “ They shall look upon him whom they pierced,” 
is made solely in reference to the thrust of the lance in 
the side of Jesus, while that of the Apocalypse is a con- 
nection of the prophecy with the second coming of Christ, 
which, except in a spiritual sense, 1s opposed to the fourth 
Gospel. Now, Justin upon cach occasion quotes the 
whole passage also in reference to the second comme of 
Christ as the Apocalypse does, and this alone settles the 
point so far as these two sources are concerned. ‘The cor- 
rection of the Septuagint version, which has thus been 
traced back as far as A.D. 68 when the Apocalypse was 
composed, was noticed by Jerome in his Commentary on 
the text ;? and Aquila, a contemporary of Irenoous, and 
later Symmachus and Theodotion, as well as others, cor- 
rected the error and adopted éSexévryoav. Ton nnportant 
Mbs., at least, have the reading of Justin and the Apoca- 
lypse, and these MSS. lkewise frequently agree with the 

1 «* Quod ibi (1 Rogg. ii. 18) errore interprotationis accidit, etiam hic 
factum deprehendimus. Si enim legatur Dacuru, éfexévrncay, t.¢., Com- 
punxerunt sive confixerunt accipitur: sin autem contrario ordine, Lliteris 
commutatis Rucadu, dpxncavro, t.c., saltayorunt intelligitur et ob 


similitudinem literarum error est natus.” 
VOL. IT. X 
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other peculiar readings of Justin’s text. In ali proba- 
bility, as Credner, who long ago pointed out all these 
circumstances which are lost upon Tischendorf, conjec- 
tured, an emendation of the version of the LAX. had carly 
been made, partly in Christian interest and partly for the 
critical improvement of the text, and this amended ver- 
sion was used by Justin and carlier Christian writers.’ 

Every consideration is opposed to the dependence of 
Justin upon the fourth Gospel for this variation. His 
reading existed long before that Gospel was written in a 
work with which he declared himself acquainted, whilst 
not only is his use of the Gospel in any case unproved, 
but in this instance the quotation is applicd by the 
Gospel in a different connection from Justin’s, who 
this also agrees with the earlier Apocalypse. The whole 
argument based on this text falls to the ground. 

The next and last pomt advanced by Tischendorf is a 
passage in Apol. i. 61, which is compared with Jolin i. 
83—5, and in order to show the exact character of the 
two passages, we shall at once place them in parallel 
columns :— 


Justin, Avon. I. Gl. 
For the Christ also said: 


Unless ye be born aguin (dvayevyn- 
@jre) yo shall not enter into tho 
kingdom of heaven. 

Now that it is impossible for 
those who haye once been born to 
go (éuBnvac) into the matrices of tho 
parents® (eis rds pyrpas rdy Texove dv) 
is ovident to all. 


JOIN III, 3—5. 

3. Jesus answered and-said unto 
him: Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee: Excopt a man bo born from 
above (yevnG7 éivoOev) ho cannot sco 
tho kingdom. of God. 

4. Nicodemus saith unto him: 
Ifow can a man be born when ho 
is old? Can he entor (elwedGeciv) a 
second time into his mother’s womb 
(els THY KowXlay THS pyTpds udTod) and 


be born P 


1 Credner, Beitriige, ii, p. 293 {83 Llgenfeld, Dio Evy. Justins, 
p. 49 115 Schollen, Dio ult. Zeugnisso, p. 37; Davidson, Introd. N. 'L., ii. 


p. O79. 


* Texutoa, a mother, instead of payryp. 
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JusTIN, APOL. I. 61, JOHN III. 3—5. 
5. Jesusanswered: Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee: Except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into! the kingdom of 
God.* 

Kai yap 6 Xpicrés efrey: “Av pr 3. ’Amexpién “Inaots kal eirev aire 
"Auiy dujy éyo oot, €ay pn Tes 
dvayevynOnre, ov july etredOnre eis THY | yernGA dvabev, od Sdvarar iBeiy Thy 

Baotdetay rdv otpavdv. “Ore Sé Kal | Bactdelav Tod Geod. 

4. Aéyer mpds atroy 6 Nixddnpos 
advvaroy eis Tas pnrpas téy Trexougdy | Tas dvvarat avOparos yevynOnvat yepov 
Tous dma€é yervepevous euBivat, pavepov | Sv; py Stvaras ele thy KotNlay Tis 
maolv €or, pytpos autov Sevrepoy elaedOety Kat 

yevunOnvat 

5. ?AmexpiOn Incovs ’Apry aun héyo 

gol, éay py tis yervnOy é& USaros xai 
mvevparos, ov Suvatae eiceddeiv eis® 
Tiv Baotheiay Tov Geov.* 


This is the most important passage by which apolo- 
gists endeavour to establish the use by Justin of the 
fourth Gospel, and it is that wpon which the whole claim 
may be said to rest. We shall be able to appreciate the 
nature of the case by the weakness of its strongest evi- 
dence. The first point which must have struck any 
attentive reader, must have been the singular difference 
of the language of Justin, and the absence of the charac- 
teristic peculiarities of the Johannine Gospel. The double 
“verily, verily,” which occurs twice even in these three 
verses, and constantly throughout the Gospel, 1s absent 
in Justin ; and apart from the total difference of the form 


1 The Cod. Sinaiticus reads: “ho cannot see.”’ 
* The Cod. Sinaiticus has been altered here to “ of heayen.”’ 

3 Tho Cod. Sinaiticus reads idety for cicedOety ets hero. 

* The Cod. Sin. has réy otpavay, but rod Oeot is substituted by a later 
hand. The former reading is only supported by a very few obscure and 
unimportant codices. The Codices Alex. (4) and Vatic. (B), as well as all 
the most ancient MSS., read rod Geoi. - 

> Of 1.51; ii. 11; v. 19, 24, 25; vi. 26, 82, 47, 63; vill. 84, 51, 58; 
x. 1, 7; xii, 245; xiii, 16, 20, 21, 88; xiv. 12; xyi, 20, 23; xx 
18, &e., &e. 


x 2 
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in which the whole passage is given (the episode of Nico- 

demus being entirely ignored), and omitting minor 

differences, the following linguistic variations occur : 
Justin has: 


dy yt) dvayerrnOjre instead of éay jun ris yerrnOy drober 


3 af o 
ov pn eioeAOnre eis ov Ovvarat idetv } 
~ ~ , n~ n~ 

Bacweia Ty otpavey » Baotdela Tov Geov 

5 f 4 ral 
advuvaroy >) py Svvarat 

4 fa 4A , 
Tas pnTpas - THY KOLAiay 

mn ~ ~ 4 > ~ 
TOV TEKOVO OV ” THS pNTpds avTod 

~ 5 ww 
éupnvar » elo ed Oey 
X ivi af of an é x 

Tous dma& yevvasrevous ” avOpwros yevunOnvat yépav av. 


Indeed it is impossible to imagine a more complete differ- 
ence, both in form and language, and it seems to us that 
there does not exist a single lneuistic trace by which the 
passage in Justin can be connected with the fourth 
Gospel. The fact that Justin knows nothing of the ex- 
pression yevrrnO7 avebev (“born from above”), upon which 
the whole statement in the fourth Gospel turns, but uses 
a totally different word, avayerynOyre (born again), is of 
ereat significance. Tischendorf wishes to translate 


avobev “ 


anew ” (or again), as the version of Luther and 
the authorised English translation read, and thus render 
the avayennOyvar of Justin a fair equivalent for it; but 
even this would not alter the fact that so little does 
Justin quote the fourth Gospel, that he has not even the 
test word of the passage. In no case can dvwber, how- 
ever, here signify anything but “from above,” and this 
is not only its natural meaning, but it is confirmed by the 
equivalent Syriac expression in the Peschito version, the 
nearest language to that originally used.?, The word is 


' It is very foreed to jump to the end of the fifth verse to got 
etvedGeiv eis and even in that case the Cod. Sin. reads again precisely 
ag in the third Seip, 

* Suicer, Thesaurus s. v. dvabev s Credner, Beitriige, 1. p. 258; Hilgen- 
feld, Die Kvy. Justin’s, p. 214; Lightfoot, Horse Wobr. ot Talm. on John 
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repeatedly used in the fourth Gospel, and always with the 
same sense, “ from above,” “from heaven,”! and it 1s re- 
peated in confirmation, and marking how completely the 
emphasis of the saying rests upon the expression, in the 
seventh verse: “Marvel not that I said unto thee: ye 
must be born from above” (yervynPyvat avwfer). This 
signification, moreover, is manifestly confirmed by the 
context, and intended as the point of the whole lesson. 
The explanation of the term “born from above” is given 
in verses 5,6. “ Except a man be born of water and 
of Spuit? he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. 
G6. That which hath been born of the flesh is flesh, and 
that which hath been born of the Spirit is Spirit.” The 
birth “ of the Spirit ” is the birth “from above,” which is 
essential to entrance into the kingdom of God.* The 
sense of the passage in Justin is different and much more 
simple. He is speaking of regcneration through baptism, 
and the manner in which converts are consecrated to 
God when they are made new (caworomféres) through 
Christ. After they are taught to fast and pray for the 
remission of their sins, he says: “They are then taken by 
us where there is water, that they may be regencrated 
(born again,” dvayevvavrat), by the same manner of 
regeneration (being born again, dvayevyyoews) by which 
we also were regenerated (born again, dvayervyPyper). 
For in the name of the Father of the Universe the Lord 
God, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and of the Holy 


iii. 3; Works, xt. p. 254 1%; Scholten, Dio alt. Aougnisso, p. 36; David- 
son, Introd. N. 'T., iti. p. 375; Bretschneider, Probabilia, p. 1938; Weiz- 
sticker doos not deny this. Unters. evang. Gesch., p. 228 ; Liicke, Comment, 
Hy. Joh., i. p. 516 ff. ; Zeller, Theol. Jabrb., 1853, p. 140. 

1 Of. 1. 81; xix. 11, 23. 

2 Of. Ezekiel xxxvi. 25-27. 

3 Cf, Lightfoot, Hore Ilebr. et Talm. Works, xi. p. 256. 
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Spirit they then make the washing with the water. 
For the Christ also said, ‘unless ye be born again 
(avayevvnOyte), Ye shall not enter ito the kingdom of 
heaven. Now that it is impossible for those who have 
once been born to go into the matrices of the parents is 
evident to all.’ And then he quotes Isaiah 1. 16—20, 
“Wash you, make you clean, &c.,” and then proceeds : 
“ And regarding this (Baptism) we have been taught this 
reason. Since at our first birth we were born without 
our knowledge, and perforce, &c., and brought up in evil 
habits and wicked ways, therefore in order that we should 
not continue children of necessity and ignorance, but 
become children of election and knowledge, and obtam 
in the water remission of sins which we had previously 
committed, the name of the Father of the Universe and 
Lord God is pronounced over him who desires to be born 
again (avayervybjvar), and has repented of his sins, &c.”! 
Now it is clear that whereas Justin speaks simply of re- 
generation by baptism, the fourth Gospel indicates a later 
development of the doctrine by spiritualizing the idea, 
and requiring not only regencration through the water 
(“Except a man be born of water’), but that a man 
should be born from above (“and of the Spirit”), not 
merely avayeryvyPjvar, but avwbev yervyOnva. The word 
used by Justin is that which was commonly employed in 
the Church for regeneration, and other instances of it 
occur in the New Testament.’ 

The idea of regencration or being born again, as essen- 
tial to conversion, was quite familiar to the Jews them- 
selves, and Lightfoot gives instances of this from 
Talmudic writings: “If any one become a_prosclyte 
he is like a child ‘new born” The Gentile that is 


' Apol.i. 61, - Cf. 1 Peter i. 3, 28, 
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made a proselyte and the servant that is made free he 
is like a child new born.”! ‘This is, of course, based 
upon the belief m special privileges granted to the Jews, 
and the Gentile convert admitted to a share in the 
benefits of the Messiah became a-Jew by spiritual new 
birth. It must be remembered, however, that Justin is 
addressing the Roman emperors, who would not under- 
stand the expression that 16 was necessary to be “born 
again” in order to enter the kingdom of heaven. He, 
therefore, explains that he does not mean a physical new 
birth by men already born ; and we contend that not only 
may this explanation be regarded as natural, under the 
circumstances, and independent of any writtcn source, 
but the absolute and entire difference of his language 
from that of the fourth Gospel renders 1¢ certain that it 
could not in any case be derived from that Gospel. 
Justin in giving the words of Jesus clearly professed 
to make an exact quotation:? “For Christ also said : 
Unless ye be born again, &e.,” and as the expressions 
which he quotes difier in every respect, in language and 
sense, from the parallel in the fourth Gospel, it scems 
quite unreasonable to argue that they must be derived 
from that Gospel. Such an argument assumes the utterly 
untenable premiss that sayings of Jesus which are main- 
tained to be historical were not recorded in more than four 
Gospels, and indeed in this instance were Limited to one. 
This is not only in itself preposterous, but historically 
untruc,? and a moment of consideration must convince 
every impartial mind that an express quotation of a sup- 
posed. historical saying cannot legitimately be asserted to 
be taken from a parallel in one of our Gospels, from which 


1 Lightfoot, Works, xn. p. 256 ff. 
> Dretschnetder, Probabilia, p. 193. 3 Of. Imke i. 1. 
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it differs in every particular of language and circum- 
stance, simply because that Gospel happens to be the 
only one now surviving which contains particulars some- 
what similar.' The express quotation fundamentally 
differs from the fourth Gospel, and the natural explana- 
tion of Justin which follows is not a quotation at all, and 
likewise fundamentally differs from the Johannine parallel. 
Justin not only ignores here the whole episode in the 
fourth Gospel in which the passage occurs, but neither 
here nor anywhere throughout his writings makes any 
mention of Nicodemus, and all the characteristic pots 
are wanting which could constitute a prima facre case 
for examination. The accident of survival is almost the 
only justification of the affirmation that the fourth 
Gospel is the source of Justin’s quotation. On the 
other hand, we have many strong indications of another 
source. In our first Synoptic (xvill. 3), we find the 
traces of another version of the saying of Jesus, much 
more nearly corresponding with the quotation of Justin : 
“And he said, verily I say unto you: Except ye be 
turned and become as the little children ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.”? The last phrase of 
this saying is literally the same as the quotation of Justin, 
and gives lis expression, “ kingdom of heaven,” so charac- 
teristic of his Gospel, and so forcign to the Johanuine. 
We meet with a similar quotation in connection with 
baptism, still more closely agrecing with Justin, in the 
Clementine Homilies, xi. 26: “Verily I say unto you: 
Jixeept ye be born again (dvayevynOyre) by living water in 
the name of Father, Son, and Holy Spnit, ye shall not 


1 C -edner. Boitiiton. 5 5 
Cf. Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 253 f. 
o s > b \ ¢ con ’ “~ , 5) 
Kut eurev, Auny héyo byiv, edy pr) otpadire xal yérnoOe &s Te waSia, od ph 
be) é 3 ~ ~ ese 
eroednre els Thy Ramidelay Tey ovpavay, Matt. xyilt. 3. 
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enter into the kingdom of heaven.”! Here again we have 
both the dvayevyynO7re, and the Bacirela 7dv otpavdr, as 
well as the reference only to water in the baptism, and 
this is strong confirmation of the existence of a version 
of the passage, different from the Johannine, from which 
Justin quotes. As both the Clementines and Justin pro- 
bably made use of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
the most competent critics have, with reason, adopted the 
conclusion that the passage we are discussing was derived 
from that Gospel; at any rate it cannot for a moment le 
maitained as a quotation from our fourth Gospel,? and 
it is of no value as evidence for its existence. 

If we turn fora moment from this last of the points of 
evidence adduced by Tischenclorf for the use of the fourth 
Gospel by Justin, to consider how far the circumstances 
of the history of Jesus narrated by Justin bear upon this 
quotation, we have a striking confirmation of the results 
we have otherwise attained. Not only is there a total 
absenec from his writings of the peculiar terminology and 
characteristic expressions of the fourth Gospel, but there 


1 "Apr duly Aéyo, day pr dvayevynOnre vdate Cdvrt, els dvoua Tlarpos, Yiov, 
crylou Ivevparos, ov pi) eioérOnrte eis THy Baridelay Tév otpavov. Ilom. x1. 26. 
Cf. Recogn. vi. 9: ‘‘ Amen dico vobis, nisi quis denuo renatus fucnt cx 
aqua, non introibit in rogna cucloruin.” Cf. Clom. Jlom. Lipitome, § 1s. 
In this much later compilation the passage, altored and manipulated, is of 
no interest. Uhthorn, Die Tlomilion u. Recogn., 1851, p. £3 if; 
Schliemann, Dio Clomentinen, 18--£, p. 33-4 17. 

> Baur, Unters. kan. livy., p. 352; Theol. Jahvb., 1857, p. 230 if. ; 
Bretsehneider, Probabilia, p. 179 if, p. 192 £3 Credner, Beitriige, 1. p. 
252 ff; Davidson, Introd. N. 'T., ti. p. 874 f.5 teseler, inst. schr. Evy., 
p-. 14, cf p. 15 1; Mlyenfeld, Die vv. Justins, p. 21412, p. 358 1 ; 
Das Evang. Joh. u. 8. w., 1849, p. 151, anm. 1; Liitzelherger, Dic kirchl. 
Tradition tib. Ap. Joh., u. s. w., 1810, p. 122 ff ; Scholten, Dio alt. Zeug- 
nisse, p. 34 ff.; Das Ev. Joh., p. 8 f.3 Schweyler, Der Montanismus, 
p. 184, anm. 86; Das nachap. Zoit., i. p. 218 ff; Volkmar, Justin d. 
Mirt., 1853, p. 18 ff.; Zdler, Theol, Jahrb., 1845, p. 614; 1847, p. 152; 
1855, p. 138 ff. 
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is not an allusion made to any one of the occurrences 
exclusively nafrated by that Gospel, although many of 
these, and many parts of the Johannine discourses of 
Jesus, would have been peculiarly suitable for his pur- 
pose. We have already pointed out the remarkable 
absence of any use of the expressions by which the Logos 
doctrine is stated in the prologue. We may now point out 
that Justin makes no reference whatever to any of the 
special miracles of the fourth Gospel. He is apparently 
quite ignorant even of the raising of Lazarus: on the other 
hand, he gives representations of the birth, lifc, and 
death of Jesus, which are ignored by the Johannine Gos- 
pel, and are indeed opposed to its whole conception of 
Jesus as the Logos ; and when he refers to circumstances 
which are also narrated in that Gospel, his account is 
different from that which it gives. Justin perpetually 
refers to the birth of Jesus by the Virgin of the race of 
David and the Patriarchs ; his Logos thus becomes man,’ 
(not “ flesh,”’—avO perros, not odp€) ; he is born in a cave 
in Bethlehem ;* he grows in stature and intellect by the 
use of ordinary means lke other men; he 1s accounted 
the son of Joseph the carpenter and Mary: he himself 
works as a carpenter, and makes ploughs and yokes.* 
When Jesus is baptized by John, a fire is kindled in 
Jordan ; and Justin evidently knows nothing of John’s 
express declaration in the fourth Gospel, that Jesus is the 
Messiah, the Son of God* Justin refers to the change 
of name of Simon in connection with his recognition of 
the Master as “ Christ the Son of God,”® which is nav- 
rated quite differently in the fourth Gospel (. 40—42), 
where, indeed, such a declaration is put into the mouth 


1 Dial., 100, &e., &e. * Dial., 78. 
* Dial., SS, 4 Dial., SS. 5 Dial., 100. 
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of Nathanicl G. 49), which Justin ignores. Justin 
does not mention Nicodemus either in connection 
with the statement regarding the necessity of being 
“born from above,” or with the entombment (xix. 39). 
He has the prayer and agony in the garden,’ which the 
fourth Gospel excludes, as well as the cries on the cross, 
which that Gospel ignores. Then, according to Justin, 


7 


the last supper takes place on the 14th Nisan,? whilst the - 
fourth Gospel, ignormg the Passover anc last supper, | 


represents the last meal as eaten on the 13th Nisan ~ 


(John xi. 1f, cf. xvii. 28). He likewise contradicts the 
fourth Gospel, in limiting the work of Jesus to one year. 
In fact, it is impossible for writings, so full of quotations 
of the words of Jesus and of allusions to the events of 
his life, more completely to ignore or vary from the 
fourth Gospel throughout ; and if it could be shown that 
Justin was acquainted with such a work, it would follow 
certainly that he did not consider it an Apostolical or 
authoritative composition. 

We may add that as Justin so distinctly and directly 
refers to the Apostle John as the author of the Apocalypse,? 
there is confirmation of the conclusion, otherwise arrived 
at, that he did not, and could not, know the Gospel and 


also ascribe 1t to him. Finally, the description which 


Justin gives of the manner of teaching of Jesus excludes 
the idea that he knew the fourth Gospel. “ Brief and 
concise were the sentenees uttered yy him: for he was 
no Sophist, but his word was the power of God.’* No 


1 Dial., 99, 103. 
2 << And it is writton that on the day of tho Passover you scized him, 
and likowise during tho Passover you crucified him.” Dial., 111; ef. Dial. 
70; Matt. xxyi. 2, 17 1, 30, 57. $ Dial., 81. 

4 Bpayets dé cai ovvropoe wap’ adrad déyou yeyovarw. OV yap coduorTijs 
unijpyer, GAG Ovvapes Oeot 6 Adyos avrod ny. Apol. i. Tl, 
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one could for a moment assert that this description 
applies to the long and artificial discourses of the fourth 
Gospel, whilst, on the other hand, it eminently describes 
the style of teaching with which we are acquainted in 
the Synoptics, with which the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, in all its forms, was so nearly allied. 

The inevitable conclusion at which we must airive is 
that, so far from indicating any acquaintance with the 
fourth Gospel, the writings of Justin not only do not 
furnish the slightest evidence of its existence, but offer 
presumptive testimony against its Apostolical origin. 

Tischendorf only devotes a short note to Hegesippus,’ 
and does not pretend to find in the fragments of his 
writings, preserved to us by Huscbius, or the details of 
his hfe which he has recorded, any evidence for our 
Gospels. Apologists generally admit that this source, at 
least, is dry of all testimony for the fourth Gospel, but 
Canon Westcott cannot renounce so important a witness 
without an effort, and he therefore boldly says: “* When 
he, (Hegesippus) speaks of ‘the door of Jesus’ in his 
account of the death of St. James, there can be little 
doubt that he alludes to the language of our Lord 
recorded by St. John.”? The passage to which Canon 
Westcott refers, but which he does not quote, is as 
follows :—“ Certain, therefore, of the seven heretical 
parties amongst the people, already described by me in 
the Memoirs, inquired of him, what was the door of 
Jesus; and he declared this (rodrov—Jesus) to be the 
saviour. From which some believed that Jesus is the 
Christ. But the aforementioned heretics did not believe 
either a resurrection, or that he shall come to render to 


1 Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 19, anm. 1. 
* On the Canon, p. 182 f. 
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every one according to his works. As many as believed, 
however, did so, through James.” The rulers fearing that 


the people would cause a tumult, from considering Jesus . 


to be the Messiah (Xpiords), entreat James to persuade 
them concerning Jesus, and prevent their being deceived 
by him ; and in order that he may be heard by the multi- 
tude, they place James upon a wing of the temple, and ery 
to him:  O just man, whom we all are bound to believe, 
inasmuch as the people are led astray after Jesus, the 
crucified, declare plainly to us whatis the door of Jesus.”? 
To find in this a reference to the fourth Gospel, requires 
a vood deal of ignorant ingenuity, or apologetic partiality. 
[tis perfectly clear that, as an allusion to John x. 7,9: 
“Tam the door,” the question: “ What is the door of 
Josus 2” is neve nousense, and the reply of James totally 
invclevant. Such a question in refercnec to the discourse 
in the fourth Gospel, moreover, in the mouths of the 
milagonise Sertbes and Pharisees, is an mterpretation 
which is obviously too preposterous. Various cmenda- 
tions of the text have been proposed to obviate what has 
been regarded as a difliculty in the passage, but none of 
these have been adopted, and it has now becn generally 


2 


accepted, that Odpa is used im an idiomatic sense. The | 


word is yery frequently employed m such a manner, or 
symbolically, in the New Testament,? aud by the Fathers. 


ltves ody ray drra uipérewy tay ev TO hag, TAY Tpoyeyouppevay pow év 
ros tropa, eruvOdvorto adrod, tis) Opa tod “Iyoov. Kat €deye rovroy 
clas tov Swrijpu. "HE dv tives erloereveray, bru “Lyrots €otiv 6 Xpuotis. At de 
alpdres al mpoeipnsévat ob erlerevoy ore dvagtacu, ovre €pyopevoy dmrodobvat 
éxdot@ marc Ta Epya adrod. “Oot dé Kat emivrevoay, Sede “LanwBow . 6... ae. 
Aikue, & mévres weiOcrOa deioper, eet 6 dads travarat dricw “Ingod Tov 
craupsbévros, amiyyedov jyiv tls 1 Copa Tov "Inood. Lusebius, HL. E., 
H. 23, 

2 Of, Acts xiv. 27; 1 Cor. xvi. 9; 2 Cor. ii.12; Col. iv. 3; James y. 
9; Roy. ui. 8, 20; 1v. 1. 
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The Jews were well acquainted with a similar use of the 
word in the Old Testament, in some of the Messianic 
Psalms, as for instance : Ps. exvili. 19, 20 (cxvii. 19, 20 
Sept.). 19, “Open to me the gates (zvdas) of righteousness ; 
entering into them, I will give praise to the Lord ;” 20, 
“This is the gate (7 wvAy) of the Lord, the righteous 
shall enter into it.”! Quotmg this passage, Clement of 
Alexandria remarks: “ But explainme the saying of the 
prophet, Barnabas adds : Many gates (avd@v) being open, 
that which is in righteousness isin Christ, in which all 
those who enter are blessed.”* Grabe explains the passage 
of Hegesippus, by a reference to the frequent allusions 
in Scripture to the two ways: one of ght, the other of 
darkness ; the one leading to life, the other to death ; as 
well as the simile of two gates which 1s coupled with 
them, asin Matt. vi. 13 ff He, therefore, explains the 
question of the rulers: “ What is the door of Jesus?” as 
an inquiry into the judgment of James concerning him: 
whether he was a teacher of truth or a deceiver of the 
people; whether belief in him was the way and gate of 
life and salvation, or of death and perdition.* He refers 
as an illustration to the Epistle of Barnabas, xvi: 
“There are two ways of teaching and of power: one of 
light, the other of darkness. But there is a great differ- 
ence between the two ways.”* The Epistle, under the 
symbol of the two ways, classifies the whole of the moral 


1 Of. Ps. xxiv. 7—~—8 (xxiii. 7—8 Sept.) 

* é€nyotpevos S€ TO pyrdv Tod mpopyrov BapvaBas émupéper: “ woddav muhav 
avewyulav, 7 év Sixacoobtyn attn éotw 4 ev Xpiord, ev 7 paxdpioe mavres ob 
ctoehOdvres.”’ Strom. vi. 8, § 64. This passage is not to be found in 
the Fpistle of Barnabas. 

3 Spicil. Patr., di. p. 254. 

**Odoi Sto elow Sidayijs kat eovelas, } Te ToD ards, Kul 7 ToD oKéTEvS. 
Atadbopa Sé rod} rev Svo 686v. Barnabse Ep. xviii. 
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law. Inthe Clementine Homilies, xviii. 17, there is a 
version of the saying, Matt. vii. 13f, derived from 
another source, in which “way” is more decidedly even 
than in our first Synoptic made the equivalent of “gate:” 
“Knter ye through the narrow and straitened way 
(odds) through which ye shall enter into life.” Eusebius 
himself, who has preserved the fragment, evidently 
understood it distinctly in the same sense, and he gave 
its true meaning in another of his works, where he 
paraphrases the question into an cnquiry, as to the 
opinion which James held concerning Jesus (tiva wept 
” This view is supported by 
many learned men, and Routh has poimted out that 
Hirnesti considered he would have been right in making 


Tov “Inoov eyo. dd€av) 


didayy, doctrine, teaching, the equivalent of @upa, 
although he adimits that Euscbius docs not once use it 
in lis history, in connection with Christian doctrune.* 
He might, however, have instanced this passage, in 
Which it is clearly used in this sense, and so explained 
by Eusebius. tu any other sense the question is sunple 
nonsense. ‘There is evidently no intention on the part 
of the Seribes and Pharisees here to ridicule, m asking : 
“What is the door of Jesus?” but they desire James to 
declare plainly to the people, what is the teaching of 


1 Tn hko mannor the Clementine LLomthes give a pecuhar vorsion of 
Dewi. xxx. 156: ‘Behold L have sect before thy faco tho way of life, and 
tho way of death.” 7Id0d réOetxa rpd mporamou cou tiv ddav Tis Cais, Kal 
tiv Oddy tov Oavdrov. Ilom. xvii. 17, ef. vu. 7. 

2 Domonstrat. Mvang. ui. 7. Louth, Nol. Sacr. i. p. 2305. 

3 $1 ogo in Glossis ponorem: dipa, diSay7, rectum esset. Sod rospicorem 
ad loca Griecorum theologorum vy. c. Wusobii in Mist. Heck ubi non 
somol Oipa Xpiorod (sic) do doctrina Christiana dicitur.” Dissert. De 
Usu Clossariorum. Louth, Roliq. Sacra. i. p. 236. Donaldson gives as 
the most probable moaning: ‘‘To what is it that Josus is to lead us? 
And James’ answor is thoreforo: ‘To salyation.’”  Tlst. Ohr. Lit. and 
Doetr., 1. p. 190, note. 
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Jesus, and his personal pretension. ‘To suppose that the 
rulers of the Jews sct James upon a wing of the temple, 
in order that they might ask him a question, for the 
benefit of the multitude, based upon a discourse in the 
fourth Gospel, unknown to the Synoptics, and even in 
relation to which such an inquiry as: “ What is the 
door of Jesus?” becomes mere ironical nonsense, sur- 
passes all that we could have imagined, even of apologetic 
zeal. 

We have already’ said all that is necessary with 
regard to Hegesippus, in connection with the Synoptics, 
and neec not add more here. It is certain that had he 
mentioned our Gospels, and we may say particularly the 
fourth, the fact would have been recorded by Eusebius. 
This first historian of the Christian Church, whose 
tropyyuara were composed durmg the time of the 
Roman Bishop Eleutherus, ‘‘a.p. 177 (182%), 193,” 
presents the suggestive phenomenon of a Christian of 
learning anc extensive observation, even at that late 
date, who had travelled throughout the Christian com- 
munitics with a view to ascertaining the state of the 
Church, who probably made exclusive use of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews as did certain Christian com- 
munities, displayed no knowledge of our Gospels, and 
whose only Canon was the Law, the Prophets, and the 
words of the Lord, which he derived from the Icbrew 
Gospel, and probably from oral tradition. 

In Papias of Hierapolis*? we have a similar phenome- 
non: a Bishop of the Christian Church, flourishing in the 
second half of the second century, who recognized none 


1 Vol. i. p. 429 1 
* Hischeaudlor/, Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 10, anm. 1. 
* See vol. i. p. t04 18 
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of our Gospels, in all probability made use of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, and certainly set oral tradi- 
tion above all written documents with which he was ac- 
quainted. It is perfectly clear that the works of Matthew 
and Mark, regarding which he records such important 
particulars, are not the Gospels in our Canon, which pass 
under their names, and there is no reason to suppose that 
he referred to the fourth Gospel or made use of it. He 
is, therefore, at least, a total blank so far as the Johan- 
nine Gospel and our third Synoptic are concerned, but 
he is more than this, and it may, we think, be concluded 
that Papias was not acquainted with any Gospels which 
he regarded as Apostolic compositions, or authoritative 
documents. It is impossible that, knowing, and recog- 
nizing the Apostohe ovigin and authority of, such 
Gospels, he could have spoken of them in such terms, 
and held them so cheap in comparison with tradition, or 
that he should have undertaken, as he undoubtedly did, 
to supplement and correct them by his work, which 
Eusebius describes. ‘ For I was not, like the multi- 
tude,” he says, “taking pleasure in those who speak 
much, but in those who teach the truth; neither in 
those who record alicn commandments, but in such 
as recall those delivered by the Lord to the faithful, and 
which proceed from the truth itself If it happened that 
any one came, who lad associated with the Presbyters, I 
unguired munutely alter the words of the Presbyters, 
what Andrew or what Peter said, or what Philp or 
what Thomas or James, or what John or Matthew, or 
what any other of the disciples of the Lord ; what 
Avistion and the Presbyter John, disciples of the Lord, 
sey. For I held that what was to be derived from 


books did not so profit me ays that from the hving and 
Vou. IT. ¥ 
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abiding voice (of tradition).”? This depreciation of 
books, and anxiety to know “what John or Matthew, or 
the other disciples of the Lord said,” 1s incompatible with 
the supposition that he was acquainted with Gospels? 
which he attributed to those Apostles. Had he said any- 
thine regarding the composition or authorship of the 
fourth Gospel, Euscbhius would certainly have mentioned 
the fact, and this silence of Papias is strong presumptive 
evidence against the Johannine Gospel. 

Tischendorf’s main argument in regard to the Phrygian 
Bishop 1s, that his silence does not make Papias a witness 
against the fourth Gospel, and he maintains that the 
omission of any mention by Eusebius of the use of this 
Gospel in the work of Papias is not singular, and does 
not involve the conclusion that he did not know it, 1nas- 
much as it was not, he affirms, the purpose of Euscbius 
to record the mention or use of the books of the New 
Testament which were not disputed.* ‘his reasoning, 
however, 1s opposed to the practice and express declaration 
of Eusebius himself, who says: “ But in the course of the 
history I shall, with the successions (from the Apostles), 
carefully intimate what ccclesiastical writers of tle various 
periods made use of the Antilegomena (or disputed writ- 
ings), and which of them, and what has been stated by 

1 Busebius, I. E., ii. 39. 

2 Tt is evident that Papias did not regard the works by ‘‘ Matthow” and 
“Mark” which he mentions, as of any authority. Indeed, all that le 


reports regarding the lattcr is merely apologetic, and in deprecation of 
criticism. 

° Zeller, Theol. Jahrb., 1845, p. 652 ff; 1847, p. 148 f.3 Pilyenfeld, 
Dio livangelicn, p. 344; Zocitschr. wiss. Theol., 1865, p. 834; Credier, 
Boitrage, 1. p. 23 £5; Scholten, Dio lt. Zougnisso, p. 16.3 Duvidson, 
Introd. N. T., ii. p. 871; Volkmar, Dev Ursprung, p. 61; Renin, Vio do 
Jésus, xili™? ed., 1867, p. lviii. f.; Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, 1861, 
p. 62; Litteelberyer, Dic kivchl. Tradition tib. Ap. Joh., uw. s. w., 1810, 
p. 89 ff * Wann wurden, us. w., p- 112 ff. 
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these as well regarding the collected (évdvaPx7jxor) and 
Homologumena (or accepted writings), as regarding those 
which are not of this kind.” ! The presumption, thercfore, 
naturally is that, as Euschius did not mention the fact, he 
did not find any reference to the fourth Gospel in the work 
of Papias. This presumption is confirmed by the circum- 
stance that when Euscbius writes, elsewhere (H. HE. i. 24), 
of the order of the Gospels, and the composition of John’s 
Gospel, he has no greater authority to give for his account 
than mere tradition: “they say” (fact). Tt is scarcely 
probable that when Papias collected from the Presbyter 
the facts concerning Matthew and Mark he would not 
also have inquired about the Gospel by John, had he 
known it, and recorded what he had heard, or that Euse- 
bius would not have quoted the account. 

Proceccling from this merely negative areunent, Tis- 
chendorf endeavours to show that not only is Papias not 
a witness against the fourth Gospel, but that he presents 
testimony in its favour. The first reason he advances is 
that Eusebius states: “The same (Papias) made use of 
testimonies out of the first Epistle of John, and likewise 
out of that of Peter.”? On the supposed identity of the 
authorship of the Epistle and Gospel, Tischendorf, as in 
the case of Polycarp, claims this as evidence for the fourth 
Gospel. uscbius, however, docs not quote the passages 
upon which he bases this statement, and knowing his m- 
accuracy and the hasty and uneritical manner in which he 
and the Fathers generally jump at such conclusions, we 

1 TIpoiovons Se THs ioropius, rpatpyou moujropae avy rais diadoyats tro- 
onpnvac bat, tives Tey KuTc xpdvous éxxAnotagTiKay cvyypahéov drotats Kéypnvrat 


nw e] a .Y “~ > - A e: fa ~ 4 
TOY avTikeyonévay, tla Te wept Tay evdiucOnkay Kal dodoyoupévey ypapary, Kat 
7 nn ne y . see y ane 
doa rept Tay jut) TowobTwv avrois eipyra. Mvusebius, IT. Wi, iii. 33 ef an. 2-4, 


o ~ * a) e > A f % q ”~ > rd a * ~ s 
“ Keypyrat 0 6 avTos papruptas amd THs “lwdveou mporepas emiatodis, Ket 
amd Tis Ileérpou éuoiws. Lusebiwsa, Li. 1, ii. 39. 
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must reject this as sufficient evidence that Papias really 
did use the Epistle, and that Eusebius did not adopt his 
opinion from a mere superficial analogy of passages.’ 
The fact of his reference to the Mpistle at all is therefore 
doubtful, and, even if really made, the argument remains 
open as to how far it bears upon the Gospel, which we 
shall have hereafter to consider. 

The next testimony advanced by Tischendorf is indeed 
of an extraordinary character. There is a Latin Ms. 
(Vat. Alex. 14) in the Vatican, which Tischendorf assigns 
to the ninth century, in which there is a preface by an 
unknown hand to the Gospel according to John, which 
commences as follows: “ Evangelium iohannis mauites- 
tatum et datum est ecclesiis ab iohanne adhue in corpore 
constituto, sicut papias nomine hicrapolitanus discipulus 
iohannis carus in cxotericis id est In extremis quinque 
hibris retulit.” “The Gospel of John was published and 
given to the churches by John whilst he was still in the 
flesh, as Papias, named of Hierapolis, an esteemed disciple 
of John, related in his “ Eixoterics” that is his last five 
books.” Tischenderf says: “There can, therefore, be no 
more decided declaration made of the testimony of Papias 
for the Johannine Gospel.”? He wishes to end the quota- 
tion. here, and only refers to the continuation, which he is 
obliged to admit to be untenable, in a note. The passage 
proceeds: “ Disscripsit vero evangelium dictante iohanne 
recte.” “ He (Papias) deed wrote out the Gospel, John 
duly dictating ;” then follows another passage regarding 
Marcion, representing him also as a contemporary of 
John, which Tischendorf likewise confesses to be untrue.? 


* Scholten, Die iilt. Zougnisse, p. 17; Das Eyang. Joban., p. 8; Zeller, 
Theol. Jahrb., 1815, p. 652 f., 18-7, p. Li8f; Lilzelberger, Dio kirchl. 
Tradition tib. Ap. Joh., p. 92 ff; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 373. 

? Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 119. 

* Wann wurden, u.s. w., p. 119, aum. 1. 
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Now Tischendorf admits that the writer desires it to be 
understood that he derived the information that Papias 
wrote the fourth Gospel at the dictation of John likewise 
from the work of Papias, and as it is perfectly impossible, 
by his own admissions, that Papias, who was not a con- 
temporary of the Apostle, could have stated this, the 
whole passage is clearly fabulous and written by a person 
who never saw the book at all. This extraordinary picce 
of evidcice is so obviously absurd that itis passed over in 
silence by other critics, even of the strongest apologctic 
tendency, and it stands here a pitiable Instance of the 
arguments to which destitute criticism can be reduced. 
In order to do full justice to the last of the arguments 
of Tischendorf, we shall sive it in his own words: 
“Before we separate from Papias, we have still to 
think of one testimony for the Gospel of John which 
Ireneeus, v. 36, § 2, quotes even out of the mouth of the 
Presbyters, those high authorities of Papias: ‘ And 
therefore, say they, the Lord declared: In my Father’s 
house are many mansions’ (John xiv. 2). As the Pres- 
byters sct this declaration in connection with the blessed-~ 
ness of the rightcous in the City of God, in Paradise, in 
Heaven, according as they bear thirty, sixty, or one 
hundred-fold fruit, nothing is more probable than that 
Ivenseus takes this whole declaration of the Presbyters, 
which he gives, §§ 1-2, like the preceding description 
of the thousand years’ reign, from the work of Papias. 
But whether they are derived from thence or not, the 
authority of the Presbyters is in any case Ingher than 
that of Papias,” &c.1 Now in the quotation from Irenacus 
1 he wir aber von Papias scheidon, habon wir noch eines Zougnissex 
fiir das Johannoseyangolium zu gedenken, das Ironiius, vy. 36, 2 sogar aus 


dem Munde der Presbytor, jener hohen Autorititeon des Papias anfiihrt. 
‘Und deshalb sagen sio habe der err den Ausspruch gothan: In meines 
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given in this passage, Tischendorf renders the oblique 
construction of the text by inserting “say they,” referring 
to the Presbyters of Papias, and, as he docs not give the 
original, he should at least have indicated that these 
words are supplementary. We shall endcavour as bricfly 
as possible to state the facts of the case. 

Ircneeus, with many quotations from Seripture, is 
arguing that our bodies are preserved, and that the 
Saints who have suffered so much im the flesh shall in 
that flesh receive the fruits of their labours. In v. 33, § 2, 
he refers to the saying given in Matt. xix. 29 (Luke 
xvii. 29, 30) that whosoever has left lands, &., because 
of Christ shall reecive a hundred-fold in this world, and 
in the next, eternal life; and then, enlarging on the 
abundance of the blessings in the Millennial kingdom, he 
affirms that Creation will be renovated, and the [arth 
acquire wonderful fertility, and he adds: § 3, “As the Pres- 
byters who saw John the disciple of the Lord, remember 
that they heard from him, how the Lord taught coucern- 
ing those times and said:” &. (‘* Quemadmodum pres- 
byterl mennerunt, qui Joannem discipulum Domini 
viderunt, auclisse se ab co, quemadmodum de temporibus 
illis docebat Dominus, et dicebat,’ &c.), and then he 
quotes the passage: “The days will come in which 
vines will grow cach having ten thousand Branches,” 
&e.; and “In lke manner that a grain of wheat would 
Vaters Hause sind viele Wohnungen” (Joh. 14, 2). Da dio Vresbytor 
diesen Ausspruch in Verbindung setzten mit don Scligkoitsstufon dor 
Gerechton in der Gottesstadt, im Paradiese, im Himiel, jo nachdem sio 
dreissig- oder sechzig- oder hundertfiiltig Vrucht tragen, so ist nichts 
wahrscheinhcher als dass Ironiius dicse ganze Aussage der Presbyter, 
dio er a.a. O. 1—2 gibt, gleich der vorhorgegangonen Schilderung dos 
tausendjihrigon Reichs, dem Werko des Papias entlehnto. Mag sie aber 


dahcr stammon oder nicht, jedenfalls stcht dio Autoritit der Prosbyter 
héher als dio des Dayias; us. w. Wann wurden, u.s. w., p. 119 f. 
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produce ten thousand ears,” &c. With regard to these he 
says, at the beginning of the next paragraph, v. 33, § 4, 
“These things are testified in writing by Paplas, a 
hearer of John and associate of Polycarp, an ancicnt 
man, in the fourth of his books: for there were five books 
composed by him... And he added sayimg: ‘But these 
things are credible to behevers. And Judas the traitor 
not believing, and asking how shall such growths be 
effected by the Lord, the Lord said: They who shall 
come to them shall sce.” Prophesyme of these times, 
therefore, Isaiah says: ‘The Wolf also shall feed with 
the Lamb,’ &c. &. (quoting Isaiah xi. 6—9), and again 
he says, recapitulating : ‘Wolves and lambs shall then 
feed together, ” &c. (quoting Isaiah xv. 25), and so on, 
continuing his areument. It is clear that Irenceus intro- 
duces the quotation from Papias, and ending his reference 
at: “They who shall come to them shall sec,” he con- 
tinues, with a quotation from Isaiah, his own train of 
reasoning. We give this passage to show the manner 
in which Irengeus proceeds. He then continues with the 
same subject, quoting (v. 34, 35) Isaiah, Ezekiel, Jeremiah, 
Daniel, the Apocalypse, and sayings found in the New 
Testament bearing upon the Millennium. In « 35 he 
areucs that the prophecies he quotes of Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
aud the Apocalypse must not be allegorized away, but 
that they literally deseribe the blessings to be enjoyed, 
alter the coming of Antichrist and the resurrection, in 
the New Jerusalem on carth, and he quotes Isaiah vi. 12, 
Ix. 5, 21, and a long passage from Baruch iv. 36, v. 9 
(which he ascribes to Jeremiah), Isaiah xlix. 16, Gala- 

+ Husebius has proserved tho Greek of this passago (IL. U., iii. 39), and 
goos on to contradict the statement of Ircnmus that Papias was a hearer 


and contemporary of tho Apostles. Kusobius states that Papias in his 
proface by no means asserts that ho was. 
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tians iv. 26, Rev. xxi. 2, xx. 2—15, xxi, 1—6, all 
clescriptive, as he maintains, of the Millennial kmedom 
prepared for the Saints; and then in v. 36, the last 
chapter of his work on Heresies, as if resuming his pre- 
vious argument, he proceeds:’ § 1. “And that these 
things shall ever remain without cnd Isaiah says: * For 
like as the new heaven and the new carth which I make 
remain before me, saith the Lord, so shall your sced and 
your name continue, ? and as the Presbyters say, then 
those who have been deemed worthy of hving in heaven 
shall go thither, and others shall enjoy the delights of 
Paradise, and others shall possess the glory of the City ; 


2 


for everywhere the Saviour shall be scen as those who 
sce him shall be worthy. § 2. But that there is this 
distinction of dwelling (eivas 6€ thy dvactodkny TavTny 
THs olkyoews) of those bearing fruit the hundred fold, 
and of the (bearers) of the sixty fold, and of the (bearers 
of) the thirty fold : of whom some indced shall be taken 
up into the heavens, some shall live in Paradise, and 
some shall inhabit the City, and that for this reason (d1d 
rovro—propter hoc) the Lord declared : In the (heavens) 
of my Father are many mansions (€év rots Tod marpds pou 
povas evar ToAAds).® Tor all things are of God, who 
prepares for all the fitting habitation as his Word says, to 
be allotted to all by the Father according as cach is or 
shall be worthy. And this is the couch upon wlich they 
recline who are invited to banquet at the Wedding. The 
Presbyters disciples of the Apostles state this to be the 

1 We havo the following passage only in the old [atin version, with 
fragments of the Greek presorved by Androw of Crssarea in his Comuuend. 
én Apoc., XVill., lxiy., and elsewhere. 

? Jsaiah Ixvyi. 22, Sept. 

* With this may bo compared John xiv. 2, év rij olkda tod murpds pov 


povat moAdai eiow. If the passage be maintained to be from tho Preshy ters, 
tho variations from tho text of the Gospel are important. 
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order and arrangement of those who are saved, and that 
by such steps they advance,” ! &c. &e. 

Now it is impossible for any one who attentively con- 
siders the whole of this passage, and who makes himself 
acquainted with the manner in which Irenzeus conducts 
his argument, and interweaves it with quotations, to 
assert that the phrase we are considering must have been 
taken from a book referred to three chapters earlier, and 
was not introduced by Irenseus from some other source. 
In the passage from the commencement of the second 
paragraph Irenzeus cnlarges upon, and illustrates, what 
“the Presbyters say ” regarding the blessedness of the 
saints, by quoting the view held as to the distinction 
between those bearing fruit thirty fold, sixty fold, and 
one hundred fold,’ and the interpretation given of the 
saying regarding “many mansions,” but the souree of his 
quotation is quite indefinite, and may simply be the 
excgesis of his own day. That this is probably the case 
is Shown by the continuation: “ And this is the Couch 


1... dno yap “Hoaias “Ov rpdrov yap 6 obpavds Kaivos Kal 7 yn Kaun, & 
CYO TOL, péver evarioy €pov, eyes Kupwos, ovTa oThoeTat TO oméppa Cpay Kat Td 
Ovopa tay...’ ws ol mperBurepor A€éyovot, TéTE Kat of pev Karatiobevtes Tis ev 
ovpav@ StarpiBis exetoe xopnoovory, of S€ THs Tov wapaSelcou Tpudys droAav- 
covow, of Sé riy Aaumpdrnra tis modews KabeEovow"* mwavrayod yap 6 Sari)p 
dpabnoerat, Kabws M&cor €oovrat of épavres avroy. 

2. Eivae Sé ray Siaorodayy radrny rhs olkijcews Tov Ta éxatov Kaproto- 
povrT@y, Kai Tay Ta EENKOVTA, Kal TOY Ta TpiuikovTa’ OY ol pev cis Tods ovpavods 
dvadynponcovrat, of Sé év TH rrapadeiowm Starpipwow, of Sé thy WOAwW KaTOLKY- 
govow" Kal Out Touro eipnxevat Tov Kupwoy, év Trois Tov mwaTpds pov povas eivut 
Todds * Th wavra yap ToU Oeod, Os rots waco THY dpudtoveray olkynow mapéexet. 
Quomadmodum Verbum cjus ait, omnibus divisum esso a Patro socun- 
dum quod quis ost dignus, aut orit. Mt hoc est triclinium, in quo recum- 
bent ii qui opulantur yocati ad nuptias. Ilanc esse adordinationem et 
dispositionemu. eorum qui salyantur, dicunt presbytori apostolorum 
discipuli, ef per hujusmodi gradus proficore, &e., &e. Lrenmus, Ady. 
Hoor., v. 36, §§ 1, 2. 

2 Matt. xii. 8; Mark iy. 20; cf. Matt, xxy. 14-29; Luko xix, 12~ 
265 xi. 47, 48. 
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upon which they recline who are invited to banquet at 
the Wedding ”—an allusion to the marriage supper upon 
which Irenseus had previously enlarged ;* immediately 
after which phrase, introduced by Ircneeus himsclf, he 
says: “The Presbyters, the disciples of the apostles, state 
this to be the order and arrangement of those who are 





saved,” &c. Now, if the preceding passages had been a 
mere quotation from the Presbyters of Papias, such a 
remark would have been out of place and useless, but 
being the exposition of the prevailing views, Irenzeus 
confirms it and prepares to wind up the whole subject 
by the general statement that the Preosbyters, the dis- 
ciples of the Apostles, affirm this to be the order and 
arrangement of those who are saved, and that by such 
steps they advance and ascend through the Spit to the 
Son, and through the Son to the Father, &, and a few 
sentences after he closes his work. 

In no case, however, can it be affirmed that the citation 
of “the Presbyters,” and the “ Presbyters, disciples of the 
Apostles,” is a reference to the work of Papias. When 
quoting “the Presbyters who saw Jobn the disciple of 
the Lord,” three chapters before, Irenceus distinctly 
states that Papias testifies what he quotes in writing m 
the fourth of his books, but there is nothing whatever 
to indicate that “the Presbyters,” and “the Presbyters, 
disciples of the Apostles,’ subsequently referred to, 
after a complete change of context, have anything to 
do with Papias. The refercnees to Presbyters in this 
work of Ivenzeus are very numerous, and when we 
remember the importance which the Bishop of Lyons 
uttauched to “that tradition which comes from the 
Apostles, which 1s preserved in the churches by a suc- 

! Ady. ILcer., iv. 36, §$ 5, 6. 
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cession of Presbyters,”} the reference before us assumes 
a very different complexion. In one place, Irenseus 
quotes “the divine Presbyter” (6 Oetos mpeoBurys), “ the 
God-loving Presbyter” (6 Deodidrjs apeoBirys),? who 
wrote verses against the heretic Marcus. Elsewhere 
hie supports his extraordinary statement that the public 
career of Jesus, instead of being limited to a single 
year, extended over a period of twenty years, and that 
he was nearly fifty when he suffercd,* by the appeal: “ As 
the gospel and all the Presbyters testify, who in Asia 
had met with John the disciple of the Lord (stating) 
that these things were transmitted to them by Jobn. 
For he continued among them till the tumcs of Trajan.” 
That these Presbyters are not quoted from the work of 
Papias is evident from the fact that Huscbius, who had 
his work, quotes the passage from Ivenseus without 
illusion to Papias, and as he adduces two witnesses only, 
Trenecus and Clement of Alexandria, to prove the asser- 
tion regarding John, he would certainly have referred to 
the earlier authority, had the work of Papias contained 
the statement, as he docs for the stories regarding the 
daughters of the Apostle Philip; the miracle in favour 
of Justus, and other matters.° We need not refer to 
Clement, nor to Polycarp, who had been ‘taught ly 


1 Ady. ILor., ii. 2, § 2; - 1.10,§ 153 27, $1, 25 1. 22, § 53 11. prief. 
3 § 4: 21, $3: iv. 27,$ 13 32, §13 v.20, §2 | 80, 81 

2 1b., 1. 15, § 6. S$ Ib., u. 22, §§ 4, 6. 

4... siout Iivangolium, xual mavres oi mpeafsvresoe paprupovety, of Kure: 
viv Agluv “Jadvyn te tot Kuplou pabnriy cupBeBrAnKbres, wapadedwxévar radra 
rov “Iwavuny, Tlapgueve yap avrots péype rev Tpatavod xpover. Ady. 
ITvr., 1. 22, § 5. Ch /vusebius, W. 1, im. 23. “In Asia” ovidontly 
refers chiofly to Mphosus, as is shown by tho passage immediately 
after quoted by Eusebius from Ady. Hoer., mi. 3, § 4, “tho Church in 
Iiphosus also . . . where John continued until the times of Trajan, is a 
witness to the truth of the apostolic tradition.” 

6 Husebius, TW. 14i., ut. 39. 
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Apostles,” and the latter of whom Ivenzus knew in his 
youth.? Irenzeus in one place also gives a long account 
of the teaching of some one upon the sins of David and 
other men of old, which he introduces: “As I have 
heard from a certain Presbyter, who had heard it from 
those who had seen the Apostles, and from those who 
learnt from them,’* &c. Further on, speaking evidently 
of a different person, he says: “In this manner also a 
Presbyter disciple of the Apostles, reasoned regarding the 
two Testaments :”* and quotes fully. In another place 
Irvenzeus, after quoting Gen. u. 8, “And God planted a 
Paradise eastward in Eden,” &c., states : “‘ Wherefore the 
Presbyters who are disciples of the Apostles (ot wpeo- 
Burepot, Tov atroorToh\oy patyrai), say that those who 
were translated had been translated thither,” there to 
remain till the consummation of all things awaiting 
immortality, and Irenseus explains that it was into this 
Paradise that Paul was caught up (2 Cor. xi. 4).* It 
seems highly probable that these “Presbyters the 
disciples of the Apostles” who are quoted on Paradise, 
are the same “ Presbyters the disciples of the Apostles ”’ 
referred to on the same subject (v. 36, §$ 1,2) whom we 
are discussing, but there is nothing whatever to connect 
them with Papias. On the contrary, the Presbyters 
whose sayings Irenzeus quotes from the work of Papias 


1 Adv. Heer., 11, 8, §§ 3,4. Tragment from his work De Ogdoade pre- 
served by Hiusebius, H. H., vy. 20. 

2 Quemadmodum audiyi a quodam presbytero, qui audierat ab his qui 
apostolos viderant, et ab his qui didicerant, &c. Adv. Heer., iv. 27, § 1, 
ef. § 2; 30,§1. This has becn variously conjectured to be a reference to 
Polycarp, Papias, and Pothinus his predecessor at Lyons, but it is 
admitted by all to be impossible to decide upon the point. 

* JLujusmodi quoque de duobus testamentis senior apostolorum discipu- 
lus disputabat, &e. Ady, oor., iv. 32, § 1. 

1 Ady. Ter, v. 5, § 1, 
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are specially distinguished as “the Presbyters who saw 
John the disciple of the Lord,” a distinction made upon 
another occasion, quoted above, in connection with 
the age of Jesus.' He also speaks of the Septuagint 
translation of the Bible as the version of the “ Presby- 


‘9 


ters,’? and on several occasions he calls Luke “the 
follower and disciple of the Apostles” (Sectator ect 
discipulus apostolorum)%, and characterizes Mark as “ the 
interpreter and follower of Peter” (nterpres ct sectator 
Petri)*, and refers to both as having learnt from the 
words of the Apostles$ Here is, therefore, a wide 
choice gf Presbyters, including even Evangelists, to 
whom the reference of Ireneeus may with equal right 
be asertbed,® so that 1t 1s unreasonable to claim it as an 
allusion to the work of Papias.? In fact, Dr. Tischen- 
dorf and Canon Westcott® stand almost alome im ad- 

1 Ady. Ifier., 11. 22, § 5. 

2 /D., ii, 21, $§ 3, 4. 3 7h., i, 23, $1; iii. 10, § 1; 14, § 1. 

4 o/b,, ui. 10, § 6. 9 Tb,, ui. 15, § 3. 

6 In the New Testament the term Presbyter is oven used in roforenco 
to Patriarchs and Prophets. Ueb. x1. 2; of Matt. xv. 2; Mark yi. 3, 5. 

7 With regard to tho Presbytors quoted by Irenaus gonorally. Cf. 
Routh, Reliq. Sacra, 1. p. 47 ff 

8 Canon Westcott affirms: “In addition to the Gospels of St. Mat- 
thew and §t. Mark, Papias appears to have been acquainted with tho 
Gospel of St.John.” (4) Ilo says 10 more, and offers no evidence what- 
over for this assertion in tho text. here are two notes, however, on the 
ganio page, which we shall now quoto, tho sccond boing that to which (*) 
above refors. ‘7 No conchision can be drawn from Idusebuis’ silence as 
to oxpress testimonios of Papias to the Gospel of St. John, as we are igno- 
rant of his special plan, and the title of Jus hook shows that it was not 
intendod to include ‘all tho oracles of the Tord,’ sco p. 61, note 22” The 
socoud note is: ‘3 There is also (!?) an allusion to it im tho quotation 
from. the ‘Eldors’ found in Tvensus (lib. v. ad. f.) which probably was 
takon from Papios (fr. vy. Routh ot Nott.). Tho atin passago containing 
a roforonco to the Gospel which is published as a fragment of ‘Papias’ by 
Grabo and Routh (fr. xi.), 18 takon from the ‘Dictionary’ of 1 medimval 
Papias quoted by Grabo upon the passage, and not from the presont 
Papias. Tho ‘Dictionary’ exists in Ms. both at Oxford and Cambridge. I 
um indebted to the kindnoys of a friend for this explanation of what seemed 
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vancing this passage as evidence that either Papias 
or his Presbyters! were acquainted with the fourth 
Gospel, and this renders the statement «vhich is made 
by them without any discussion all the more inde- 
fensible. Scarcely a single writer, however apologetic, 
seriously cites 1t amongst the external testimonics for 
the carly existence of the Gospel, and the few who do 
refer to the passage merely mention, in order to abandon, 
it.2 So far as the question as to whether the fourth 
Gospel was mentioned in the work of Papias 1s con- 
cerned the passage has practically never entered into 
the controversy at all, the great mass of critics having 
recognized that 16 is of no evidential value whatever, 
and, by common consent, tacitly excluded it from the 
argument.? It is admitted that the Bishop of Hicrapolis 


to be a strange forgery.” On the Canon, p. 65. The note 2, p. 61, referred 
to in note 2 quoted aboyo, says on this subject: ‘*‘ The passage quoted by 
Trenssus from ‘the Elders’ may probably be taken as a spccimon of his 
style of interpretation” (!) and then follows a quotation: ‘‘ as tho Pres- 
byters say:”? down “to many mansions.” Dr. Westcott then continues: 
‘* Indeed from the similar mode of introducing the story of the vine which 
is afterwards referred to Papias, it is reasonable to conjecture that this 
interpretation is one from Papias’ ‘ Mxposition.’” We have given the 
whole of the passages to show how little cvidenco there is for tho state- 
ment which is made. The isolated assertion in the text, which is all 
that most readers would sec, is supported by no better testimony thau 
that in the preceding noto inserted at the foot of an earlier page. 

1 Routh (Relig. Sacra, 1. p. 10 f., 31) also referred the passage to tho 
work of Papias, and he was followed in this conjecture by Dorner, Lehro 
Pers. Christi, i. p. 217, anm. 56, p. 218, anm. 62. 

* Tiggenbach (Die Zeugnisse, f. d. Hv. Johannes, 1866, p. 116) admity 
that there is no evidence that the passage was derived from Papias, but 
merely asserts that tho ‘‘Presbyters”” were men of the generation to 
which Dapias and Polycarp belonged, and that the quotation therofore 
dates from the first half of the second century. Cf. Anger, Synops. Ev. 
Prolog. p. xxxi; Iafstede de Groot, Basilides, p. 110 f.; Meyer, Komm. 
liy, des Johannes, p. 6f.; Luthardt, Der johann. Uvspr. des viort. 
livang. 1874, p. 72; Zahn, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1866, p. 674. 

‘The following writers directly rofer to and reject it: Zeller, Theol. 
Juhrb., 1816, p. 593, anm. 2, ef. 1817, p. 160, aum. 1; Hilgenfeld, 
4viuschr, wiss. Pheol,. 1667, p. 186, wim. 1, 1868, p. 219, aum. 4, ef. 
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cannot be shown to have known the fourth Gospel, and 
the majority-affirm that he actually was not acquainted 
with it. Being, therefore, so completely detached from 
Papas, it is obvious that the passage does not in any 
way assist the fourth Gospel, but becomes assignable to 
vague tradition, and subject to the cumulative force of 
objections, which prohibit an carly date being ascribed 
to so indefinite a reference. 

Before passing on there is one other point to mention : 
Andrew of Caesarea, in the preface to lis Commentary 
on the Apocalypse, mentions that Papias maintained 
“the credibility” (rd a&vémvorov) of that book, or in 
other words, its apostolic origin. His strong millenarian 
opinions would naturally make such a composition stand 
high in his esteem, if indeed it did not materially con- 
tribute to the formation of his views, which is still more 
probable. Apologists admit the genuineness of this 
statement, nay, claim it as undoubted evidence of the 
acquaintance of Papias with the Apocalypse? Canon 
Westcott, for instance, says: ‘He maintained, more- 
over, ‘the divine inspiration’ of the Apocalypse, and 
commented, at least, upon part of 1t.’3 Now, he must, 
therefore, have recognized the book as the work of the 
Apostle John, and we shall, hereafter, show that it is 
impossible that the author of the Apocalypse is the 
author of the Gospel ; therefore, in this way also, Papias 
186d, p. 383£ 16, Die Evangelion, p. 339, anm. £; Dueidson, Introd. N. 'L., 
u. pp. 372, L241 f Distinguished apologetic writers like Bleck, Ebrard, 
Olshauson, Guericke, Kirchhofer, Thiersch, and Tholuck, and eminent 
critics like Creducr, De Wotto, Gfrérer, Liicke and others do not even 
notico it, although thoy were all acquaintod with tho article of Zellor in 
which tho passago is discussed. 

+ Andreas, Proleg. in Apoculypsin; Mouth, Rol. Sacra, i. p. 15. 

* Litcke, Winl. Offenb. Joh., 1852, it. p. 526; Hwald, Dic Joh. Schriften, 


i. p. 871 £5 Gueriche, Gosammigesch. N. 'T., p. 586; Tisehendorf, Wau: 
wurden, us we, p 116, &e., &e. 5 On the Canon, p. Go, 
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is a witness against the Apostolic origin of the fourth 
Gospel. 

We must now turn to the Clementine Homilies, 
although, as we have shown,’ the uncertamty as to the 
date of this spurious work, and the late period which 
must undoubtedly be assigned to its composition, render 
its evidence of very little valuc for the canonical Gospels. 
The passages pointed out in the Homilies as indicating 
acquaintance with the fourth Gospel were long advanced 
with hesitation, and were generally felt to be meonclu- 
sive, but on the discovery of the concluding portion of 
the work and its publication by Dressel in 1853, it was 
found to contain a passage which apologists now claim 
as decisive evidence of the use of the Gospel, and which 
even succeeded im converting some independent critics. 
Tischencdorf? and Canon Westcott, in the few lines 
devoted to the Clementines, do not refer to the earlier 
proof passages, but rely entirely upon that last dis- 
covered. With a view, however, to making the whole 
of the evidence clear, we shall give all of the supposed 
allusions to the fourth Gospel, confronting them with 
the text. The first is as follows :— 


Fiom. rrr. 52. JOUN X. 9. 

Wherofore ho, bemg tho true 
prophet, said : 

IT am tho gate of life: he coming IT am tho door (of tho sheepfold), 
in through me cometh in unto life, | if anyone cntor through mo ho shall 
as there is no other teaching which |.bo saved, and shall go in and shall 
is able to save. go out and shall find pasture. 


1 Vol. u. p. 1 ff 

2 TTilgenfeld, who had maintained that the Clemontinos did not uso the 
fourth Gospel, was induced by the passage to which wo refor to admit its 
uso. Cf. Die vy. Justin’s, p. 385 ff; Die Evangelion, p. 346 f£.; Dor 
Kanon, p. 29; Zertschr. wiss. Theol, 1865, p. 338; Theol. Jahrb., 185-1, 
p. 534, anm. 1; Volimar is inclined to the same opinion, although not 
with the same decision. Theol. Jabrb., 1854, p. 448 if 

* Wann wurden, u, s. w., p. 90 £, * Ou the Canon, p. 202. 
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Hom. 1. 82. JouN x. 9. 
Aid Tovro avTés ddnOns dv rpodnrns 
edeyey 
‘Eye cise y ridn ths Cons’ 6 80 Euod "Ey eis 7 Ovpa’ Ov emov éay tis 
eloepxdpevos eioépyerar eis rHY Cony * | etréXOn, coOnoerat, Kai eicedevoerae 


¢ > 2» ef a NY td 

@S OUK OvONS ETEpas THS owe OuVa- | Kai éEeXeVOETAL Kal VoRIY EvpNCEL 
a 

peeuns diOacrKaAlas. 


The first point which is apparent here is that there is a 
total difference both in the language and real meaning 
of these two passages. The Homily uses the word wvAy 
instead of the @v¥pa of the Gospel, and speaks of the 
gate of hfe, stead of the door of the Sheepfold. We 
have already’ discussed the passage in the Pastor of 
Hermas in which similar reference is made to the gate 
(7vdy) into the kingdom of God, and need not here 
repeat our argument. In Matt. vi. 13, 14, we have 
the direct description of the gate (mvAn) which leads to 
life (eis rv Cowrv), and we have elsewhere quoted the 
Messianic Psalm exvill. 19, 20: “ Thisis the gate of the 
Lord (atrn 4 r0dn TOV Kupiov),” the rightcous shall enter 
into it.” In another place, the author of the Iomilies, 
referring to a passage parallel to, but differing from, Matt. 
Xxill. 2, which we have elsewhere considered,? and which 
is derived from a Gospel different from ours, says: “ Hear 
them (Sevibes and Pharisees who sit upon Moses’ seat), 
he said, as entrusted with the key of the kmgdom which 
is knowledge, which alone is able to open the gate of 
life (avdy THs Coys), through which alone is the entrance 
to Eternal life.”* Now in the very next chapter to that 
in which the saying which we are discussing occurs, a 
very few lmes after it indeed, we have the following 
passage: “Indeed he said further: ‘I am he concern- 


1p. 257 f. 2 Ps. exyil. 20, Sept. 3p. 18 ff 
4 Hom. 11. 18. 
VOL. Il. v7 
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ing whom Moses prophesied, saying : ‘a prophet shall 
the Lord our God raise up to you from among your 
brethren as also (he raised) me; hear ye him regarding 
all things, but whosoever will not hear that prophet he 
shall dic.’”! There is no such saying in the canonical 
Gospels or other books of the New Testament attri- 
buted to Jesus, but a quotation from Deutcronomy 
xviii. 15 f, materially different from this, occurs twice 
in the Acts of the Apostles, once being put into the 
mouth of Peter applied to Jesus,? and the second time 
also applied to him, being quoted by Stephen* It is 
quite clear that the writer is quoting from uncanonical 
sources, and here is another express declaration regard- 
ing himself: “I am he,” &@, which is quite m the 
spirit of the preceding passage which we are discussing, 
and probably derived from the same source. In another 
place we find the following argument: “But the way 
is the manner of life, as also Moses says: ‘Behold I 
have set before thy face the way of life, and the way of 
death’* and in agreement the teacher said: ‘Enter ye 
through the narrow and straitened way through which 
ye shall enter into fe,’ and im another place a certain 
person inquire: ‘What shall I do to inherit eternal 
life?’ he intimated the Commandments of the Law.’ 
It has to be observed’ that the Honnhies teach the doctrine 


? ‘ . 3 ) ; oe a . 
1"Ere pny eheyer’ “Kyo etme wept ob Mavons mpoepyrevoey etre * Wpotpirny 
$ “ t ~ yf ¢ 8 \ ¢ ~ b] ral > o ¢ Fol e A b] 9 ’ ~ 
eyepet upiv Kupios o Oeos nov, ex Tav adehPav wav, rmep Kal €ue, HUTOD 
. A * ~ “ 
dxovere Kara mavrau* os ay O€ px) dkovay Tot mpodyjrou eKetvou, dmoOaveirat. 
Hfom. i. 53. This differs from the text of the Sept. 
2 Acts i, 22. * Acts vil. 37, * Deut. xxx. 1d. 
¢ ‘ ? ‘ nm =e “~ 
> "Odes O€ 4 modcreia €oTW, TH Kat TdY Motony Aéyew: “ISod réPetKa mpd 
\ ~ n~ ~ ad 
Tpocwrmou cov THY dddv THS Cons, Kal THY 6Sdy Tod Oavdrov. Kal 6 SiSderearos 
guuaves cirev” KioedOere duct rhs orevgs kat TeOAyspévns GOod, SV Fe elreded- 
6 * . \ | od f in \ tAX “ b ld ’ ro’ f 4 
geobe cis THY Coy. Kat addaxod mov, épwricarrés tivos, Th mothoas Cel 
.7 nN Ul . ‘ . “~ , ? ry ¢ en ene pep 
GiwVLOY KANPOVOPLNT@ ; Tas TOU VOWLOoU evTUAds tredcEev. Ifoin. xyill. 17, 
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that the spirit mi Jesus Christ had already appeared in 
Adam, and by a species of transmigration passed through 
Moses and the Patriarchs and prophets : “ who from the 
beginning of the world, changing names and forms, 
passes through Time (rov aidva tpéyer) until, attaiming 
his own seasons, being on account of his labours 
anointed by the mercy of God, he shall have rest for 
ever.”’? Just in the same way, therefore, as the Homilies 
represent Jesus as quoting a prophecy of Moses, and 
altering it to a personal declaration : “ [am the prophet,” 
&¢., so here again they make him adopt this saying of 
Moses and, “ being the true prophet,” declare : “Iam the 
gate or the way of life,”—the same commandments of the 
law which the Gospel of the Homies represents Jesus 
as coming to confirm and not to abolish. The whole 
system of doctrine of the Clementines, as we shall pre- 
sently sec, indicated here even by the definition of “the 
truce prophet,” is so funcdamentally opposed to that of the 
fourth Gospel that it is impossible that the author can 
have derived this brief sayimg, varying morcover as it 
does in language and sense, from that work. There is 
good reason to believe that the author of the fourth 
Gospel, who most undeniably derived materials from 
carlier Evangelical works, may have drawn from a source 
likewise used by the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
and thenee many analogics might well be presented with 
quotations from that or kindred Gospels.? We find, 
further, this community of source in the fact, that in the 





] ral 3 3? 9% ~ IA iva ~ > , \ * , 4 A 
2.4 OS am upxNs aldvos dpa Tots ovonact popdas dAAacowr Tov aléva 


Tpéyet, mexpts Ore Wlwy ypdvav Tuxay, Oud rods Kapcrous Meo Eder xpioGeis, eis 
det €€ec thy dvamavow. TLom, iii. 20. 

* 2 Neunder, I. G., 1848, ti. p. GILL, anm. 1; Credner, Beitrage, 1. p. 
326; Scholten, Dio iilt. Zougnisso, p. 59 f. ; Das Hy. Johan., p. 12. 
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fourth Gospel, without actual quotation, there is a refer- 
ence to Moses, and, no doubt, to the very passage 
(Deut. xviii. 15), which the Gospel of the Clementines 
puts into the mouth of Jesus, John v. 46: “For had ye 
belicved Moses ye would belicve me, for he wrote of 
me.” Whilst the Ebionite Gospel gave prominence to 
this view of the case, the dogmatic system of the Logos 
Gospel did not permit of more than mere reference to it. 
There ave abundant mdications in this case that the 
fourth Gospel was not the souree of this saying, and 
every probability that the Ebionitic author of the 
Clementines made use of the Ebionite Gospel. 

The same remarks fully apply to the next passage 
pointed out as derived from the Johannine Gospel, which 
occurs in the same chapter: “ My sheep hear my voice.” 


Hom. m1. 52. JOUN X. 27. 

Ta ena mpdBara dover rH eps Ta mpdBara ra éepa ris hovijs pov 

davis. aKovet, 
There was no more common representation amongst the 
Jews of the relation between God and his people than 
that of Shepherd and his Sheep,’ and the brief saying 
was in all probability derived from the same souree as 
the preceding.’ 

We have already discussed the third passage regarding 
the new birth m connection with Justin,? and may there- 
fore pass on to the last and most important passage, to 
which we have referred as contained in the concluding 
portion of the Homilies first published by Dressel in 
1853. We subjom it im contrast with the parallel in the 
fourth Gospel. 

’ Cf. Isaiah xl. 11; lin. 6; Ezek. xxxiv.; Zoch. xi. ; Hebrews xiii. 20. 


? Credner, Beitriige, 1. p. 326; Scholten, Dio ilt. Aouguisse, p. 60; Das 
Evang. Johan., p. 12. 3p. 312 f. 
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Hom. XIx. 22. 

Wherefore also our Teacher when 
we inquired regarding the man 
blind from birth and whose sight 
was restored by him, if this man 
had sinned or his parents that he 
should be born blind, answered in 
explanation: Neither this man 
sinned at all nor his parents, but 
that through him the power of God 
might be made manifest healing the 
sins of ignorance. 

“Odev kai SiSaoKaros nudy mept Tod 
éx yeverns mnpovd Kat advaPdéwyavtos 
map avrov é€erdfwv epwtncacw, ei 
ovros aprev 7% of yoveis adrov, iva 
tuprd0os yevvnby, amexpivaro: otire ovrds 
TL Wuaprev, ovTE oi yovets avToU, aA’ 
wa Se avtov havepoOn 7 Svvapis rod 
Geo Ths ayvoias iwpévyn Ta dpapThpara. 


ofl 


JOHN Ix. 1—3. 

And as he was passing by, he 
saw a man blind from birth. 

2. And his disciples asked him 
saying: Rabbi, who sinned, this 
man or his parents that he should 
be born blind ? 

3. Jesus answered, Neither this 
man sinned, nor his parents, but 
that the works of God might be 
made manifest in him. 


1. Kal mapadyov «idev avOpwroy 
tTuprov é« yeverns. 2. Kal npwrnoay 


3 \ ¢ “ 3 ~ f 
auTov of pa@nrat avrov éyovres: 
‘p BB f , ef < ba’ ¢ ~ 
aBBei, Tis Huaprev, ovTos H ot yoveis 
~ (tf a 
avTou, va tupr0s yevyndy 5 3. ArrexpiOn 
> a »” e oe ” ¢ 
Incovus* Ovre otros muaprev ovre oi 
yovets atrov, GAN iva havepoby ra 


” ~ ~ 3 > 
épya rou Oeod év avTo. 


It is necessary that we should consider the context of 
this passage in the Homily, which, we must afhirm, bears 
positive characteristics which render it impossible that it 
can have been taken from the fourth Gospel, and lead to 
the clear conclusion that, at the most, the Johannine 
Gospel derived it from the same source as the Gospel of 
the Clementines, if not from that Gospel itself. We 
must mention that in the Clementines, the Apostle Peter 
is represented as maintaining that the Scriptures are not 
all truce, but are mixed up with what is false, and that 
on this account, and in order to inculcate the necessity 
of distinguishing between the true and the falsc, Jesus 
taught his disciples, “ Be ye approved money changers,”? 
an injunction not found in our Gospels. 

One of the points which Peter denics is the fall of 
Adam, a doctrine which, as Neander remarked, ‘‘ he must 


_ 1 Hom. iii. 50, cf. 9, 42 ff; il. 38. The author denios that Moses wrote 
the Pentateuch, Hom. ui. 47 ff. 
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combat as blasphemy.”? At the part we are considering 
he is discussing with Simon,—under whose detested per- 
sonality, as we have elsewhere shown, the Apostle Paul 
is really attacked,—and refuting the charges he brings 
forward regarding the origin and contmuance of evil. 
The Apostle Peter in the course of the discussion asserts 
that evil is the same as pain and death, but evil docs not 
exist eternally, and, indecd, does not really exist at all, 
for pain and death are only accidents without permanent 
foree—pain is merely the disturbance of harmony, and 
death nothing but the separation of soul from body.’ 
The passions also must be classed amongst the things 
which arc accidental, and are not always to cxist; but 
these, although capable of abuse, are in reality bencficial 
to the soul when properly restrained, and carry out the 
will of God. The man who gives them unbridled course 
ensures hig own punishment.* Simon inquires why men 
die prematurely and periodical discases come, and also, 
indeed, visitations of demons and of madness and other 
afflictions, in reply to which Peter explains that parents 
by following their own pleasure im all things and neglect- 


1 Hom. i. 20 ff, 42 f., vi. 10. ‘* Dio Tichro von cinem Siindenfalle 
des ersten Menschen mussto dor Verfasser der Clementinon als Gottes- 
lastorung bekimpfen.” Meander, KK. G., ul. p. 612 fi. Tho Jews at that 
period held a similar belich. Hisemnenger, Mntd. Judenthum, i. p. 336, 
Adam, according to the Homilios not only did'not sin, butas a tro prophot 
possessed of the Spirit of God which afterwards was in Jesus, ho was in- 
capable of sin. Schliemann, Dio Clomentinen, p. 130, p. 176 £., p. 178 f. 

* Hom. xix. 20. 

* Hom. xix. 21. According to the author of tho Clomentines, Hvil is 
the consequence of sin, and is on one hand uccessury for the punishmont 
of sin, but on the other beneficial ay loading mon to improvement and up- 
ward progress. Suffering is ropresented as wholesome, and intended for 
the elevation of man. Cf. Hom., ii. 133 vil. 2; vill. 11. Death was ori- 
ginally designed for man, and was not introduced by Adam’s “ fall,” but 


is really necessary to nature, the ILomilist considors. Cf. Schlicmann, 
Dic Clementinen, p. 177, p. 168 f. 
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ing proper sanitary considerations, produce a multitude 
of evils for their children, and this either through care- 
lessness or ignorance. And then follows the passage we 
are discussing : “ Wherefore also our Teacher,” &c., and 
at the end of the quotation he continues: “and truly 
such afflictions ensue mm consequence of ignorance,” and 
giving an instance,? he proceeds: “Now the afflictions 
which you before mentioned are the consequence of 
ignorance, and certaimly not of an evil act, which has 
been committed,’* &¢. Now it is quite apparent that 
the peculiar variation from the parallel in the fourth 
Gospel in the latter part of the quotation is not acci- 
dental, but 1s the point upon which the whole propricty 
of the quotation depends. In the Gospel of the Clemen- 
tines the man is not blind from his birth, “that the works 
of God might be made manifest in him,”—a doctrine 
which would be revolting to the author of the Homilics,— 
but the calamity has befallen him in consequence of some 
error of ignorance on the part of his parents which brings 
its punishment; but “the power of God” is made 
manifest in healing the sins of ignorance. The reply of 
Jesus 18 a professed quotation, and it varics very sub- 
stantially from the parallel in the Gospel, presenting 
evidently a distinctly different version of the episode. 
The substitution of aypos for tuPdrAds in the opening 
is also siguificant, more especially as Justin likewise in 
his general remark, which we have discussed, uses the 
same word. Assuming the passage m the fourth Gospel 
to be the account of a Instorical episode, as apologists, of 


1 TIom. xix. 22. 

2 Kal ddnOds dyvoias airia ra rowdra yiverat, fro Te po) eidévae mdbre Set 
Kowavely TH yayerh, et KaOapa e& déSpov ruyxdve. ILom. xix. 22. 

4 Dj a mpoeipnxas rdbn a& dyvotas éeativ, ob pévrut ex wovnpod éipyaajevov. 
Tfom. xix, 22. 
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course, maintain, the case stands thus :—The author of 
the Homilies introduces a narrative of a historical inci- 
dent in the life of Jesus, which may have been, and 
probably was, reported in many carly gospels in language 
which, though analogous to, is at the same time decidedly 
different, in the part which is a professed quotation, 
from that of the fourth Gospel, and presents another and 
natural comment upon the central event. The refercnee 
to the historical incident is, of course, no evidence what- 
ever of dependence on the fourth Gospel, which, although 
it may be the only accidentally surviving work which 
contains the narrative, had no prescriptive and exclusive 
property in it, and so far from the partial agreement in 
the narrative proving the necessary use of the fourth 
Gospel, the only remarkable point is, that all narratives 
of the same event and reports of words actually spoken 
do not more perfectly agree, while, on the other hand, 
the very decided variation in the reply of Jesus, accord- 
ing to the Homily, from that given in the fourth Gospel 
leads to the distinct presumption that it is not the source 
of the quotation. It is perfectly unreasonable to assert 
that a reference to an actual occurrence, without the 
shehtest indication by the author of the souree from 
which he derived his information, must be dependent on 
one particular work, more especially when the part which 
is given as distinct quotation substantially differs from 
the record in that work. We have already illustrated 
this on several occasions, and may ouce more offer an 
instance. If the first Synoptie had unfortunately 
perished, like so many other gospels of the early Church, 
and in the Clementines we met with the quotation : 
“ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom 


‘ a3 , a ry nw 
of heaven” (Maxdpuot of arwyol 7a mvedpare, ore abrav 
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cot 7 Baowreia Tav odpavdv), apologists would certainly 
assert, upon the very principle wpon which they act in 
the present case, that this quotation was clear evidence 
of the use of Luke vi. 20: “Blessed are ye poor, for 
yours 1s the kingdom of God” (Maxdpuot of rrwxoi, 
OTL Uperépa early y Bacireia Tod Meod), more especially 
as a few codices actually insert 7@ avedpars, the slight 
variations being merely ascribed to free quotation from 
memory. In pot of fact, however, the third Synoptic 
might not at the time have been in existence, and the quo- 
tation might have been derived, as it is, from Matt. v. 3. 
Nothing is more certain and undeniable than the fact 
that the author of the fourth Gospel made use of mate- 
rials derived from oral tradition and earlier records for 
its composition.’ It is equally undeniable that other 
gospels, such as the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
and our Synopties, had access to the same materials, and 
made use of them; and a comparison of our first three 
Gospels renders very evident the community of materials, 
including the use of the one by the other, as well as the 
diversity of literary handling to which those materials 
were subjected. It is impossible with reason to deny that 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, for instance, as 
well as other carlicr evangelical works now lost, drew 
from the same sources as the fourth Gospel, and that 
narratives derived from the one may, therefore, present 
analogics with the other whilst still perfectly inde- 
pendent.? Such evidence as that which apologists 
attempt to deduce from the Clementine Homilies totally 

* dewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1849, p. 196 {f., 1851, p. 164, p. 166, anm. 
2; Dic Joh. Schrifton., 1861, i. p. 24 f.5 Bleek, Beitriige, 1846, p. 268 f ; 
iinl. N. T., p. 808 £3 Ftlyenfeld, Dio Isvangelion, p. 325 ff.; De Wette, 


Juinl. N. 'T., p. 209 f. 
* Neander, KK. G., ti. p. 624 f., anm. 1. 
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fails to prove even the existence of the fourth Gospel, 
and were it fifty times more powerful, it could do nothing 
towards establishing its historical character and apostolic 
origin. 

Leaving, however, these few and feeble analogics by 
which apologists vainly seck to establish the existence of 
the fourth Gospel and its use by the author of the 
pseudo-Clementine Homilies, and considermg the ques- 
tion for a moment from a wider point of view, the 
results already attained are more than confirmed. The 
doctrines held and strongly enunciated in the Clementines 
sccm to us to render it impossible that the author can 
have made use of a work so fundamentally at variance 
with all his views as the fourth Gospel, and it is abso- 
lutcly certain that, holding those opinions, he could not 
in any case have regarded such a Gospel as an apostolic 
and authoritative document. Space will not permit our 
entering adequately into this argument, and we must 
refer our readers to works more immediately devoted to 
the examination of the Homilies for a close analysis of 
their dogmatic teaching,’ but we may im the Driclest 
manner point out some of their more prominent doctrines 
in contrast with those of the Johannine Gospel. 

One of the leading and most characteristic ideas of 
the Clementine Homilics is the essential identity of 
Judaism and Christianity. Christ revealed nothing new 


1 Schliemann, Die Clemontinen, 1641, p. 180--229; Uhilhorn, Dio 
Tomilien und Recogn., 1854, p. 153—230; Credver, Winer’s Znitsche. 
wiss. Theol., 1829, 1. bh. 2, p. 237 ff; Dorner, Entw. Gesch. der Tiehre 
vy. d. Person Christi, 1. p. 324 ff; 2 ar, Gosch. chr. Kircho, i. p. 85 ff, 
p. 218 ff; Chr. Gnosis, p. 300 ff.; Tiib. Acitschr., 1881, iv. p. 114 ff, 
p. 174 (1, 1836, mi. p. 123 1, p. 182 M3 Neanider, KK. G., ib p. 61018, 
Gonet. Iintw. d. Gnost. Systeme, Beilago, p. 861 if; Sehireyghr, Dag 
nachap. Acit., i. p. 863 18; Dor Montanismus, 1841, p. 145 ff Comparo 
also Mune’, The Gnostic Ieresies, 1875, p. 222 ff, and especially p. 229 ff. 
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with regard to God, but promulgated the very same 
truth concerning him as Adam, Moses, and the Pa- 
triarchs, and in fact the right belief is that Moses 
and Jesus were cssentially one and the same.’ Indeed 
it may be said that the teaching of the Homilies is more 
Jewish than Christian.2 In the preliminary Epistle 
of the Apostle Peter to the Apostle James, when send- 
ing the book, Peter entreats that James will not give’ 
it to any of the Gentiles,? and James says: “ Necessarily 
and rightly our Peter reminded us to take precautions for 
the security of the truth, that we should not communicate 
the books of his preachings, sent to us, indiscriminately 
to all, but to him who is good and discreet and desires 
to teach, and who is cercwmersed,* being faithful,”> &c. 
Clement also is represented as describing his conversion 
to Christianity in the followmg terms: “For this 
cause I fied for refuge to the Holy God and Law of 
the Jews, with faith in the ecrtain conclusion that, by 
the rightcous judgment of God, both the Law is pre- 
scribed, and the soul beyond doubt everywhere receives 
the desert of its actions.”® Peter recommends the inhabi- 
tants of Tyre to follow what are really Jewish rites, and 


1 fom. xvii. 4; xvii. 14; yin. 6; Schliemann, Die Clem., p. 215 ff ; 
Dorner, Lehre Pers. Christi, 1. p. 325, p. 343 £f.; Schwegler, Das nachap. 
Acit., 1. p. 36512, p. 379 ff; Baur, IK. G., 1. p. 85 fh. 3 Chlhorn, Dic 
TTomlion,"p. 212; Neunder, IK. G., i. p. 611 1, p. 621 ff Mansel, The 
Gnostic ITcresies, p. 230. 

> Dorner, Lichro Pers. Christi, i. p. 825; Schewregler, Das nachap. Zoit., 
1, p. 365. 

3 Tip. Petri ad Jacob. § 1. 1 Of. Galatians, 1. 7. 

§ “Anaykaiws kat mperdytas mept Ths adnOeias doarilec Oar 6 nuérepos Urépynoe 

f ¢ 4 ” > “ , , Lae , ‘ 
Ilérpos, owas tus tév autTod Knpuypdray StarepdOecioas tiv BiBdrous pydevi 
petadooopey as ervxer, 7) dyad@ tun Kal cddAaBel, TO Kai SiddoKew alpouvpéero 
éurrepiréue@ te dvr. mioTo, K.7.A- Contestatio, § 1. 

G6 4 “~ 7 4 ~ ¢ PF ~ > ‘ « \ , ? ° 4 

Aut robo eye TQ dyio T&v “lovdaiey Ge Kat vduw mporépuyor, arodedwxws 
‘ , ? a ~ * e “ . “~ a. \ ; 
THY TiotTWw aocare tH Kpioe, Stu éx THs Tod Beod Sixaias Kplorews Kal vopos 
apiorat, Kai Woy} mavras TO Kar aElay dy empakey Srrovdirore arokapBavet, 
Ifom. ty. 22, 
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to hear “ as the God-fearing Jews have heard.”! The Jew 
has the same truth as the Christian : “ For as there is one 
teaching by both (Moses and Jesus), God accepts him 
who believes either of these.”? The Law was in fact 
given by Adam as a true prophet knowing all things, 
and it is called “ Eternal,” and neither to be abro- 
gated by enemics nor falsified by the impious. The 
author, therefore, protests against the idea that Chis- 
tianity is any new thing, and insists that Jesus came to 
confirm, not abrogate, the Mosaic Law.* On the other 
hand the author of the fourth Gospel represents 
Christianity in strong contrast and antagonism to 
Judaism. In his antithetical system, the religion of 
Jesus 1s opposed to Judaism as well as all other belief, as 
Light to Darkness and Life to Death. The Law which 
Moses gave is treated as merely national, and neither of 
general application nor intended to be permanent, being 
only addressed to the Jews. It is perpetually referred to 
as the “Law of the Jews,” “your Law,’—and the 
Jewish festivals as Feasts of the Jews, and Jesus neither 


1 ws aot Gedv oéBovres ieovoav “lovato. JTom. vu. 4; cf u. 19, 20; 
sill. 4; Scfdiemenn, Dio Clementinon, p. 221 £5 Schinegler, Das nachap. 
Zeit., 1. p. 368 ff. 

2 Muas yap Ov dpdorépwy Sidacrkahias ovans Tov TouTeay Tit memioTevKiTA 
6 Oeds amodéxerax. Tom. yu. 6, ef 7; Uhlhorn, Die Womilien, p. 212; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., 1. p. 866 £5 Sehllemenun, Dio Clemontinon, 
p. 221 £. ° 

3 Hom. vit. 10. 

4 Hom. i. 51; Dorner, Lehre Pers. Cliisti, 1. p. 329; Sehweyler, Das 
nachap. Zeit., 1. p. 366. 

5 Késtlin, Lebrbegriff des Hv. u. Br. Johannes, 1843, p. 40 ff, p. 48 ff; 
iTiigenfeld, Die Hivangelien, p. 380 ff.; Das Evang. u. d. Br. Joh., p. 
188 ff.; Leur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 311 ff, p. 327; Seheoegler, Das 
nachap. Zeit., u. p. 292 f., p..359 ff; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 276, 
note Ll. ) 

6 John xu. 46; i. 4,5, 7 ff 5 ti. 19-21; v. 243 vill, 12; ix. 5; xit. 
36 ff; xiv.6; Aéstlin, Lebrb. Ey. Joh., p. 40 f.3 Jlilgenfeld, Die Fivan- 
eclien, p. 330 f. 
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held the one in any consideration nor did he scruple to 
shew his indifference to the other.! The very name of 
“the Jews” indeed is used as an equivalent for the 
enemics of Christ.2 The religion of Jesus is not only 
absolute, but it communicates knowledge of the Father 
which the Jews did not previously possess. The infe- 
riority of Mogaism is everywhere represented: “and out 
of his fulness all we received, and grace for grace. 
Because the Law was given through Moses; grace and 
truth came through Jesus Christ.”* “Verily verily I 
say unto you: Moses did not give you the bread from 
heaven, but my Father giveth you the true bread from 
heaven.”® The fundamental difference of Christianity 
from Judaism will further appear as we proceed. 

The most essential principle of the Clementines, again, is 
Monothcism,—the absolute oneness of God,—which the 
author vehemently maintains as well against the aserip- 
tion of divinity to Christ as agaist heathen Polytheism 
and the Gnostic theory of the Demiurge as distinguished 
from the Supreme God.® Christ not only is not God, 
but he never asserted himself to be so.? He wholly 


1 John 11.13; iv. 20 ff; v. 1, 16,18; vi. 4; vu. 2, 19, 225 vin. 17; 
ix. 16, 28, 29; x. 34; xv. 25, &e. Jlilyen/feld, Die Wvangelien, p. 330 if 
Sehwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., it. p. 364 £5; Laur, Theol. Jahrb., 1841, +t, 
p. G24. 

2 John vi. 42, 52, &e., &e. Jseher, Tab. Zeitschr., 1840, h. 2, p. 96 f.; 
Baur, Untors. kan. Evv., p. 163, p. 3817 f. 5 Milyenfeld, Die Mivang. Joh., 
p. 193 f.3 Sehwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., ui. p. 860 £ 

+ John i. 18; vili. 19, 81 M, of, 55; xv. 21 if 5 xvir 25, 26. 

‘ John i. 16,17; ef. x. 1, 8. 5 John vi. 32 if 

¢ TYom. xvi. 15 if; ii. 12; m1. 57, 59; x. 19; xin. 43 Sehl/emann, Die 
Cloementinon, p. 180, p. 1341; lf £, 200; Porner, Lehre Pors. Christi, 
i. p. 296 f£., p. 825 £, p. 343 {5 Schwegler, Das nachap. Zoit., i. p. 367, 
p. 876 f.; ef. ii, p. 270 1; Dor Montanisinus, p. 118 1; Laur, Gnosis, 
p. 380 ff; Uhthorn, Die Wom. u. Recogn., p. 16718; Wilyenfeld, Das Ly. 
Johan, p. 286 f. Afensel, Tho Gnostic Heresies, p. 227. p. 280. 

7 Yom. xvi. 15 f. 
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ignores the doctrine of the Logos, and his speculation 
is confined to the Sodia, the Wisdom of Proverbs viii., 
&c., and is, as we shall see, at the same time a less deve- 
loped and very different doctrine from that of the fourth 
Gospel.) Theidea of a hypostatic Trinity seems to be quite 
tnknown to him, and would have been utterly abhorrent 
to his mind as sheer Polytheism. On the other hand, 
the fourth Gospel proclaims the doctrine of a hypostatic 
Trinity in a more advanced form than any other writing 
of the New Testament. It is, indeed, the fundamental 
principle of the work,” as the doctrine of the Logos is its 
most characteristic feature. In the beginning the Word 
not only was with God, but “the Word was God” (Beds 
jv 6 Adyos).? He is the ‘only begotten God” (povo- 
yerns Oeds),* equivalent to the “Second God” (Sevrepos 
eos) of Philo, and, throughout, his absolutely divine 
nature is asserted both by the Evangelist, and in express 
terms in the discourses of Jesus.2 Nothing could be 
more opposed to the principles of the Clementines. 
According to the Homilics, the same Spirit, the Yodia, 
appeared in Adam, Imoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Moses, and finally in Jesus, who are the only “ true pro- 
phets” and are called the seven Pillars (é7rd. orddou) of 


1 Dorner, Lehre Pers. Christi, i. p, 33845 Schieeyler, Das nachap. Acit., 
lL. p. 294 f. 

* Késtlin, Lehrbegriff, p. 56 f., 83 ff.; Reuss, Iist. de la Théol. Chré- 
tienne au siécle apost., 1861, ii, p. 485 1.5 T/igenfeld, Das Ty. Joh., 
p. 113 f.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., il. p. 369 ff. 

$ John i. 1, 

* John i. 18. This is the reading of tho Cod. Sinaiticus, of the Cod. 
Vaticanus, and Cod. C., as well as of othor anciont MSS., and it must bo 
accepted as the best authenticated. 

* John i. 2; v. 1742.5; x. 30 #8, 88; xiv. 7 £., 23; xvi. 5,21f, &e.; 
Aéstlin, Tachrbegriff, p. 45 £., 55, 89 ff; Hwald, Dio Joh. Schriften, i. 
p. L1G IR; Hilyenfeld, Das Wy. Joh., p. 84 ff; Baur, Unters. kan. divv., 
p. 312 ff; Ateass, Uist. Théol. Chrét., ii. p. 435. 
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the world. These seven? persons, therefore, are identi- 
cul, the same true Prophet and Spirit “who from the 
beginning of the world, changing names and forms, 
passes through Time’? and these men were thus essen- 
tially the same as Jesus.* As Neander rightly observes, 
the author of the Homilies “saw in Jesus a new 
appearance of that Adam whom he had ever venerated 
as the source of all the true and divine in man.’® 
We need scarcely point out how different these views 
ave from the Logos doctrine of the fourth Gospel.® 
In other points there is an equally wide eulf between 
the Clementines and.the fourth Gospel. According 
to the author of the Homilies, the chicf dogma of 
true Religion is Monotheism. Belief in Christ, in the 
specific Johannine sense, is nowhere inculeated, and where 
belicf is spoken of, it is mercly belicf in God. No dog- 
matic Importance whatever is attached to faith in Christ 
or to Ins suffermes, death, aid resurrection, and of the 


1 YIom. in. 20 f.; 0.155; vin. 10; xy. 4; xvii ld. 

2 Crediucr considers that ouly Adain, Moses, and Christ are recognized 
as identical (W. Aeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1829, 1 h. 2, p. 247 f.), and so 
also Ohthorn (Dio Tomilien, p. 164 if); Gfréver thinks the idew Inmited 
to Adam and Christ (Jahrh. des I[cils, 1. p. 337). The other authorities 
referred to below in note + hold to the seven. + Jlom. 11. 20. 

4 Schlienann, Die Clomontinon, pp. 130, 141 ff, 176, 194 fh, 199 f.; 
Dorner, Lebro Pers. Christi, 1. pp. 332, 335 1h; Neender, KK. G., i. pp. 
G12 ff., 621; Gonet. Nntw. Gnost. Syst., p. 380; ALense/, The Guostic 
IToresics, p. 229 f.; as also, with tho sole difference as to number, the 
authorities quoted in note 2. 

61. G., u. p. 622; ef. Tom. im. 18 ff 

6 It is very uncortain by what means tho author of the Tlomilics con- 
sidered this periodical roappuarance to be oflected, whether by a kind of 
transinigration or otherwise. Critics consider it vory doubtful whether 
ho adinitted the supernatural birth of Jesus (though somo hold it to be 
probable), but at any rate he does not explain the matter. Uhlhorn, Die 
Vomilion, p. 209 f.; Neeuder, IX. G., i. p. G18, anm. 1; Creduer thought 
that he did not admit it, loa p. 253; Sehliemcun, whilst thinking that he 
did adimit it, considers that in that caso ho equally attributed a super- 
natural birth to the other soven prophets. Dio Clomentinen, p. 207 if. 
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doctrines of Atonement and Redemption there is nothing 
in the Homilies,—every one must make his own recon- 
ciliation with God, and bear the punishment of his own 
sins.2 On the other hand, the representation of Jesus 
as the Lamb of God taking away the sins of the world, 
is the very basis of the fourth Gospel. The passages are 
innumerable in which belief in Jesus is insisted upon as 
essential. “ He that believeth in the Son hath eternal 
life, but he that believeth not the Son shall not see life, 
but the wrath of God abideth on him”*.... “for if 
ye believe not that I am he, ye shall die in your sins.”® 
Tn fact, the whole of Christianity according to the author 
of the fourth Gospel is concentrated in the possession 
of faith in Christ. Belief in God alone is never held to 
be sufficient ; belicf in Christ is necessary for salvation ; 
he died for the sins of the world, and is the object. of 
faith, by which alone forgiveness and justification before 
God can be secured.’ The same discrepancy is apparent 
in smaller details. In the Clementines the Apostle Peter 
is the principal actor, and is represented as the chief 
amongst the Apostles. In the Epistle of Clement to 
James, which precedes the Homihes, Peter is described 
in the following terms: “ Simon, who, ou account of his 
true faith and of the principles of his doctrine, which 


1 Schliemann, 7b., p. 217 ff. 5 TOhihora, th, p. 211 fs Dorner, Tehro 
Pers. Chr., i. p. 338 f. 5 Sedewegler, Das nachap. Acit., 1. p. 867 £ 

2 Yom. i. 6f.3 Uhithoru, ib., pp. 212. 

%’ John i. 29; cf. 11. 14 ff., iy. 42, &e., Ke. 

4 John i. 36; cf. 16 f. ® fh., yin. 24, 

6 20., Ww. Lt ff; v. 2485 vi. 29, 35 £8, 40, 47, 655 yi. 38 5 viii. 24, 
51; ix. 35 ff; x. 9, 28; xi. 25 M5 xu. 47; xiv.6; xv. Of; xvi. 9; 
xvu. 2 ff; xx. 31. 

7 Kostlin, Lehybegriff, pp. 57, 178 ff; Leewss, Tst. Theol. Chrét., i. 
pp. 427 f., 491 ff, 508 fh; Baur, Unters. kan. Eevy., p. 3125 Lilgenfeld, 
Das Ey. Job., pp. 256 ff. 285 ff 
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were most sure, was appointed to be the foundation of the 
Church, and for this reason his name was by the unerring 
voice of Jesus himself changed to Peter; the first-fruit of 
our Lord; the first of the Apostles to whom first the 
Father revealed the Son; whom the Christ deservedly 
pronounced blessed; the called and chosen and companion 
and fellow-traveller (of Jesus); the admirable and approved 
disciple, who as fittest of all was commanded to enlighten 
the West, the darker part of the world, and was enabled 
to guide it aright,” &c.. Heis here represented as the 
Apostle to the Heathen, the hated Apostle Paul being 
robbed of that honourable title, and he is, in the spirit of 
this introduction, made to play, throughout, the first part 
amongst the Apostles.2 In the fourth Gospel, however, 
he is assigned quite a secondary place to John,* who is 
the disciple whom Jesus loved and who leans on his 
bosom.* We shall only mention one other point. The 
Homilist, when attacking the Apostle Paul, under the 
name of Simon the Magician, for lis boast that he had not 
been taught by man, but by a revelation of Jesus Christ,° 
whom he had only secn in a vision, inquires: “ Why, 
then, did the Teacher remain and discourse a whole year 


1 Siuov, 6 Sua ryv adnOn wictw Kal tiv dodaderrarny avrov ths didacKadlas 
wmoberw THs “Exkdynoias Oepédtos etvae dptoOeis kai 8 adrd rodro tr adrod rod 
"Incod apevdel ordpare perovopacbels Wérpos: 7 arapy7) Tov Kupiou nav: é rey 
drogTOXey TpGtos, © TpeT@ 6 Warp rov Yidv amexddupev* ov 6 Xptords edrAdyos 
cuakdpurev: 6 KAnTOs Kal ekAeKTAs Kal OuveTTLOS Kai TuVvodotTopos: 6 KaAds Kal 
Sdkyos padyrys: 6 ris Stoews TO TKOTEWOTEpoY TOU KOT POU pépos OS TaVTaY 
ixaverepos Gwrica xerevorGeis kat KatopO@cae Suvndets, x.7.A. Tp. Clom. ad 
Jacobum, § 1. 

> Baur, KK. G., 1. p. 10-8 fF 

> Baur, Thool. Jahrb., 18t4, 4, p. G27fh ; Unters. Kan. Ivv., p. 320 ff. ; 
Iilgenfeld, Die Jivangelion, p. 3385; Schweyler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. 
p. d50 Ff. 

Cif. John xiii, 23—25; xix. 26 f; xx. 2f.5 xx. 3 ff, 7, 20 ff 

* Gali 12 £ 
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to those who were awake, if you become his Apostle after 
a single hour of instruction?” * As Neander aptly 
remarks: “But if the author had known from the 
Johannine Gospel that the teaching of Christ had con- 
tinued for several years, he would certainly have had 
particularly good reason instead of one year to set 
several”? It is obvious that an author with so vehement 
an animosity against Paul would assuredly have streneth- 
ened his argument, by adopting the more favourable 
statement of the fourth Gospel as to the duration of the 
ministry of Jesus, had he been acquainted with that 
work. 

We have only mentioned in the briefest manner a few 
of the discrepancies between the Clementines and the 
fourth Gospel, but those to which we have called atten- 
tion suffice to show that it is impossible that an author 
exhibiting such fundamental differences of religious 
belicf can have known the fourth Gospel, or considered 
it a work of Apostolic origin or authority. 

Our attention must now be turned to the anonymous 
composition, known as the “Hpistle to Diognetus,” 
gencral particulars regarding which we have elsewhere 
given? This epistle, it is admitted, does not contain 
any quotation from any evangelical work, but on the 
strength of some supposed references it is claimed by 
apologists as evidence for the cxistence of the fourth 
Gospel. Tischendorf, who only devotes a dozen lines to 
this work, states his case as follows: “ Although this 
short apologetic epistle contains no precise quotation 
from any gospel, yet it contains repeated referenecs 
to evangelical, and particularly to Johannine, passages. 


1 Hom., xvu. 19. > K. G., i. p. 624, anm. 1. 
3 Vol. i. p. 37 ff. 
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For when the author writes, ch. 6: ‘Christians dwell 
in the world, but they are not of the world; and in 
ch. 10: ‘For God has loved men, for whose sakes he 
made the world .... to whom he sent his only be- 
gotten Son,’ the reference to John xvii. 11 (‘But they 
are in the world’); 14 (‘The world hateth them, for 
they are not of the world’); 16 (‘ They are not of the 
world as Lam not of the world’); and to John i. 16 
(‘God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son’), is hardly to be mistaken.”? 

Dr. Westcott still more emphatically claims the epistle 
as evidence for the fourth Gospel, and we shall, in order 
impartially to consider the question, likewise quote his 
remarks in full upon the point, but as he introduces his 
own paraphrase of the context in a manner which does 
not properly convey to a reader who has not the cpistle 
before him the nature of the context, we shall take the 
liberty of putting the actual quotations in italtes, and 
the rest must be taken as purely the language of Canon 
Westcott. We shall hereafter show also the exact separa- 
tion which exists between phrascs which are here, with 
the mere indication of some omission, brought together 
to form the supposed references to the fourth Gospel. 
Canon Westcott says: “In one respect the two parts of 
the book are wnited,? inasmuch as they both exhibit a 
combination of the teaching of St. Paul and St. John. 
The love of God, it is said in the Ictter to Diognetus, 1s 
the source of love in the Christian, who must needs 


1 ‘Wann wurdon, u. s. w., p. 40. We may montion that neither 
Tischondorf nor Dr. Westcott gives the Grevk of any of the passages 
pointed out in the Hpistle, nor do they give the original text of the 
parallels in the Gospol. 

2 This is a reforence to the admitted fact that the first ten chapters are 
by a difforent author from the writor of the last two. 

AAD 
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‘love God who thus first loved him’ (rpoayarnoavra), and 
find an expression for this love by loving his neighbour, 
whereby he will be ‘an «wnetator of God’ ‘For God 
loved men, for whose sakes He made the world, to whom 
ITe subjected all things that are wm the earth... . unto 
whom (mpos) He sent [Tis only begotten Son, to whon 
He pronused the kingdom in heaven (rhv & ovpave 
Bacrreiav), and will give tt to those who love Lim.’ 
God’s will is mercy; ‘Le sent His Son as wishrngy to 
save (as oodlwv) .... and not to condemn, and as 
witnesses of this, ‘Chiustians dwell vu the world, though 
they are not of the world’? At the close of the para- 
eraph he proceeds: ‘The presence of the teaching of 
St. John is here placed beyond all doubt. There are, 
however, no direct references to the Gospels throughout 
the letter, nor indeed any allusions to our Lord’s dis- 
courses,” ? 

It is clear that as there is no direct reference to any 
Gospel in the Epistle to Diognetus, even if it were 
ascertained to be a composition dating from the middle 
of the second century, which it is not, and even if the 
indirect allusions were ten times more probable than 


1 On the Canon, p. 77. Dr. Westcott continues, reforring to tho lator 
and morerecent part of the Epistle: ‘‘So in the conclusion we read that 
‘the Word who was from tho beginning . . . at Ilis appearanco spoaking 
boldly manifested the mysteries of the Father to those who were judged 
faithful by Him.’ And these again to whom the Word speaks ‘ from love 
of that which is revealed to them,’ share their knowledge with others.” 
Tt is not necessary to discuss this, both because of the late date of the 
two chapters, and because there is certainly no reference at all to tho 
Gospel in the words. We must, however, add, that as the quotation is 
given it conveys quite a false impression of the text. We may just 
mention that the phrase which Dr. Westcott quotes as: “the Word who 
was from the beginning,” is in the text: ‘‘ This is he who was from the 
beginning’ (odros 6 da dpyjs) although ‘‘the Word” is in tho context, 
and no doubt intended. 

2 Lb., p. 78. 
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they are, this anonymous work could do nothing towards 


establishing the apostolic origin and historical character 
of the fourth Gospel. 


We shall, however, for those who may be interested in more 
minutely discussing the point, at once proceed to examine 
whether the composition even indicates the existence of the 
Gospel, and for this purpose we shall take cach of the passages 
in question and place them with their context before the reader ; 
and we only reerct that the examination of a document which, 
neither from its date nor evidence can be of any real weight, 
should detain us so long. The first passage is: “Christians dwell 
in the world but are not of the world” (ypioriavol ev kédopo 
olkuvow, ovK eiot d€ ex Tod Kédcpov). Dr. Westcott, who reverses 
the order of all the passages indicated, introduces this sentence 
(which occurs in chapter vi.) as the consequence of a passage 
following it in chapter vii. by the words “and as witnesses of this: 
Christians,” &. ... The first parallel which is pointed out in 
the Gospel reads, John xvii. 11: “ And I am no more in the 
world, and these are in the world (kat otro: év 7@ Kdope eloty), 
and J come to thee, Holy Father keep them,” &c. Now it must be 
evident that in mere direct point of languaye and sense there 1s 
no parallel here at all. In the Gospel the disciples are referred 
to as being left behind in the world by Jesus who goes to the 
Father, whilst in the Epistle the object is the antithesis that 
while Christians deel in the world they are not of the world. 
In the second parallel, which is supposed to complete the analogy, 
the Gospel reads: v. 14, “I have given them thy word: and 
the world hated them because they are not of the world, (kal 6 
Kdopos euionoey avrovs, Stu ovK eloly éx TOD Kdopov) even as I am 
not of the world.” Here, again, the parallel words are merely 
introduced as a reason why the world hated them, aud not 
antithetically, and from this very connection we shall sce that 
the resemblance between the Epistle and the Gospel is merely 
superficial and accidental. 

In order to form a correct judgment regarding the nature of 
the passage in the Epistle, we must carefully examine the context. 
In chapter v. the author is speaking of the manners of Christians, 
and he says that they are not distinguished from others cither 
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by country or language or by their customs, for they have 
neither cities nor speech of their own, nor do they lead a 
singular life. They dwell in their native countries, but only as 
sojourners (rdpo.xor), and the writer proceeds by a long sequence 
of antithetical sentences to depict their habits. “Every foreign 
land is as their native country, yet the land of their birth is a 
foreign land” (waoa fun, warpis eorw avrdy’ Kal waca narpls, 
&én), and so on. Now this epistle is in great part a mere 
plagiarism of the Pauline and other canonical epistles, whilst 
professing to describe the actual life of Christians, and the fifth 
and sixth chapters, particularly, are based upon the epistles of 
Paul and notably the 2d Epistle to the Corimtlhians, from which 
even the antithetical style is derived. We may give aspecimen 
of this in referring to the context of the passage before us, and 
it is important that we should do so. After a few sentences 
like the above the fifth chapter continues: “They are in the 
flesh, but do not live according to the flesh. They continue on 
earth, but are citizens of heaven” (él yijs d:arpiBovow adr ev 
otpavre TwodrevovTar).! 


1 The whole passage in the Epistle recalls many passages in the works 
of Philo, with which the writer was evidently well acquainted. One 
occurs to us. Speaking of Laban and his family, that ‘‘ they dwelt asin 
their native country, not as in a foreign land” (as év marpidi, ovy as emi 
Eévys map@xnoav), he continues after a few reflections: ‘‘ For this reason 
all the wise men according to Moses are represented as sojourners, 
(mapocxovvres), for their souls are indeed sent from heaven to earth as toa 
colony. .... they return thither again whence they first proceeded, 
regarding indeed as their native land the heavenly country in which they 
are citizens, but as a foreign land the earthly dwelling in which they 
sojourn” (marpida pev roy otpaviov xSpov ev. modtrevovra, Edvov Sé roy 
meptyevoy év & mapaknoay vouifovca). And a little further on: ‘‘ But Moses 
saith: ‘Tam a stranger in a foreign land,’ regarding with perfect dis- 
tinction the abiding in the body not only as a foreign land, as sojourners 
do, but also as worthy of estrangement, not considering it one’s own 
home.” De Confus. Ling., §17, Mangey, 1. 416. One more instance: 
“First that God does not grant to the lover of virtue to dwell in the body 
as in his own native land, but only permits him to sojourn in it as in 
a strange country..... But the country of the body is kindred to 
every bad man, in which he is careful to dwell, not to sojourn,” &e. 
Quis Rerum Diy. Heres, § 54, Alang., i. 512, ef. § 55; De Confus. 
Ling., § 22, 7b.,1. 421; De Migrat. Abrahami, § 2, 7b., i. 438, § 28, 
ib., 1. 460). 
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JiPistLeE TO DioGnetvus, v. 
They obey the prescribed laws 
and exceed the laws in their own 
lives, They love all and are perse- 
cuted by all. 
They are unknown and are con- 
demned. 


They are put to death and are 
made alive. 


359 
2ND Ep. To CoRINTHIANS. 


A paraphrase of vi. 3—6 (cf. iv. 
2, 8—9). 


vi. 9. As unknown and well 
known ; as dying and behold we 
live; as chastened and not put to 
death. 


They are poor and make many 10... 6. 
rich; they are in need of all things 
and in all abound. 

They are dishonouredand in their 
dishonour honoured ; they are pro- 
fancly reported! and are justified. 

They are reviled and bless,? &c., 
&c. 


As poor yet making 
many rich; as having nothing and 
possessing all. 

8. Through honour and dis- 
honour; through evil report and 
good report; as deceivers; and true. 

1 Cor. iv. 12. Being reviled we 
bless.? 


It is very evident here, and throughout the Epistle, that the 
Kpistles of Paul chiefly, together with the other canonical 
Kipistles, are the sources of the writer's inspiration. The next 
chapter (v.) begins and proceeds as follows: “To say all ina 
word : what the soul is in the body, that Christians are in the 
world. The soul is dispersed throughout all the members of 
the body, aud Christians throughout all the cities of the world. 
The soul dwells in the body but 1s not of the body, and 
Christians dwell in the world, but are not of the world. (Oixe? 
pey dy TO Tepate Wrox], oK Eats S€ EK TOD TopaTos’ Kal Xpioriavol 
éy Kdopm oixodaw, odK elot b& éx Tov Kdopov.) The invisible soul 
is kept in the visible body, and Christians are known, indeed, 
to be in the world, but their worship of God remains invisible. 
The flesh hates the soul and wages war against it, although 
in no way wronged by it, because it is restrained from 
indulgence in sensual pleasures, and the world hates Christians, 


1 Cf. 1 Cor. iv. 13. 

2 Aywovdvrat, kal kuruxplvovras. Qavarodvrat, kat Cworotodvrat’ mrwxevover, 
Kat mAourifovet moddous. LLdvrav vorepovytat, cal éy mao meptooevovoly. 
"ArysodvrTat, Kal €v Tuts aTurtats So€atovrar Pdraodnpotyra, Kal Sieaodvras 
AaWopotyrat, Kal edroyourw' KA. Tp. ad Diogn. v. 

39 Cor. vi. 9, ds dyvoodpevoe Kal erryworkdpevor, @¢ amobvnoKorTes Kak 
Sov COpev, ds maWevdmevoe kal wy Gavarovpevor, 10... . @$ mrayot moddovs 
82 whouritovres, &¢ pndev eyovtes Kal wdvra xaréyovres. 8. did SdEns Kai arisias, 
Sic. Svoghnpias Kai edqnias’ ws mAdvoe kat dAnOcis. 1 Cor. iv. 12.... 


Lowopovpevoe evVAoyodper, K.T.A. 
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although in no way wronged by them, because they are opposed 
to sensual pleasures (ire? xal Xpvoriarods 6 Kdopos pndey adcKov- 
pevos, re rails Hdorats dvritarcovrat). The soul loves the flesh 
that hates it, and the members, and Christians love those who 
hate them” (kal Xpioreavol rods prcotrras ayarGou). And soon 
with three or four similar sentences, one of which, at least, 
is taken from the Epistle to the Corinthians,’ to the end of the 
chapter. 

Now the passages pointed out as references to the fourth 
Gospel, it will be remembered, distinctly differ from the parallels 
in the Gospel, and it seems to us clear that they arise naturally 
out of the antithetical manner which the writer adopts from 
the Epistles of Paul, and are based upon passages in those 
Kpistles closely allied to them in sense and also in language. 
The simile in connection with which the words occur is com- 
menced at the beginning of the preceding chapter, where 
Christians are represented as living as strangers even in their 
native land, and the very essence of the passage in dispute is 
given in the two sentences: “They are in the flesh, but do 
not live according to the flesh” (éy capki tuyyavourw, GAN’ ov 
kata odpxa (éoww), which is based upon 2 Cor. x. 3, “For we 
walk in the flesh, but do not war’? according to the flesh” (éy 
TapKt yap wepymarodyres ov Kata oapKa orparevdueda), and similar 
passages abound ; as for instance, Rom. vii. 4... “in us who 
walk not according to the flesh, but according to the Spirit ; 9. 
But ye are not in the flesh but in the Spirit (duels 6& odk éoré 
év capkt GAAd ev amveduar.): 12... So then, brethren, we are 
debtors not to the flesh, that we should lve after the flesh” (ov 
TH capki Tod Kara odpka ¢Hv) &e, &e, (cf 4, 14). And the 
second: “They continue on earth but are citizens of heaven” 
(€mi yijs dvarpiBovow, aA ev oipavd woditevovrat), which recalls 
Philip. i. 20: “ For our country (our citizenship) is in heaven” 
(HuGy yap rd Twodirevpa év otpavois umdpye.).? The sense of the 
passage is everywhere found, and nothing is more natural than 


1 «<The immortal soul dwells in a mortal tabemacle, and Christians 
dwell as strangers in corruptible (bodies), awaiting the incorruption in the 
heavens (xat Xpecriavol wapotxotow év dOaprois, rv év odpavois apGapo tay 
mpoodexdpevot). Lip. ad Diogn. vi. ef. 1 Cor. xv. 53, 54; 2 Cor. v. 1 ff. 

* The preceding verse has ‘‘ walk,” instead of “war.” 

’ Of. Ephes. ii. 19; Heb. xt. 29; xiil. 14. 
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the use of the words arising both out of the previous reference 
to the position of Christians as mere sojourners in the world, 
and as the antithesis to the preceding part of the sentence: 
“The soul dwells in the body, but is not of the body,” and: 
“Christians dwell in the world but are not of the world,” ef. 
1 Cor. it. 12; vii. 31; 2 Cor.i.12. Gal. iv. 29, v. 16 ff 24, 25, 
vi. 14. Rom. vii. 3 ff Ephes. ii. 2,3, 11 ff Coloss. ii. 2 ff: 
Titus 1.12. James i. 27. There is one point, however, which 
we think shows that the words were not derived from the 
fourth Gospel. The parallel with the Epistle can only be made 
by taking a few words out of xvi. 11 and adding to them a few 
words in verse 14, where they stand in the following connection 
“ And the world hated them, because they are not of the world” 
(kal 6 KOopos é€uioncev avtots, Ort ovK eiciv éx rod Kéopov). Inthe 
lupistle, in a passage quoted above, we have: “The flesh hates the 
soul, and wages war against it, although unjustly, because it is 
restrained from indulgence in sensual pleasures, and the world 
hates Christians, although in no way wronged by them, because 
they are opposed to sensual pleasures.” (Mioet thy Woxny 7) 
mapé, Kal toAeuel, pndévy adixovyevn, dSidtt Tats Woovats KwdAverat 
Xpijo0a proet Kal Xpiotiavods 6 KoOopos pndev AdtKovpevos, OTL 
Tals ovals avTirdcconT at.) 

Now nothing could more clearly show that these analogies 
are mere accidental coincidence, and not derived from the fourth 
Gospel, than this passage. If the writer had really had the pas- 
sage in the Gospel in his mind, it is impossible that he could in 
this manner have completcly broken it up and changed its 
whole context and language. The phrase: “ they are not of the 
world” would have been introduced here as the reason for the 
hatred, instead of bemg used with quite different context clse- 
where in the passage. In fact, in the only place in which 
the words would have presented a true parallel with the 
(Giospel, they are not used. Not the slightest refurence is made 
throughout the Hpistle to Diognetus to any of the discourses of 
Jesus. On the other hand, we have seen that the whole of the 
passage in the Epistle in which these sentences occur is based 
both in matter, and in its peculiar antithetical form, upon the 
Epistles of Paul, and in these and other canonical Epistles, 
again, we find the source of the sentence just quoted: Gal. 
vi, 29. “But as then, he that was born after the flesh per- 
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secuted him (that was born) after the Spirit, even so it is 
now.”’! v.16. “ Walk by the Spint, and ye shall not fulfil the 
lust of the flesh. 17. For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit 
and the Spirit against the flesh: for these are contrary the one 
to the other, that ye may not do the things that ye would.”? 
There are innumerable passages in the Pauline Epistles to the 
same effect. 

We pass on now to the next passage in the order of the 
Epistle. It is not mentioned at all by Tischendorf: Dr. West- 
cott introduces it with the words: “God’s will is mercy,” by 
which we presume that he means to paraphrase the context. 
“He sent his Son as wishing to save (as oddwyv) .... and 
not to condemn.”* This sentence, however, which is given as 
quotation without any explanation, is purely a composition by 
Canon Westcott himself out of different materials which he 
finds in the Epistle, and is not a quotation at all. The actual 
passage in the Epistle, with its immediate context, is as follows: 
“This (Messenger—the Truth, the holy Word) he sent to them; 
now, was it, as one of men might reason, for tyranny and to 
cause fear and consternation? Not so, but in clemency and 
gentleness, as a King sending his Son (séurwy vidv) a king, he 
sent (€venpev) ; as God he sent (him) ; as towards men he sent; 
as saving he sent (as ca (wy éreuev) (him); as persuading (os 
melOwv), not forcing, for violence has no place with God. He sent 
as inviting, not vindictively pursuing ; he sent as loving, not 
condemning (éreppey ws ayatGr, ot Kpivwv). For he will send 
him to Judge, and who shall abide his presence?”* The supposed 
parallel in the Gospel is as follows (John iii. 17): “ For God 
sent not his Son into the world that he might condemn the 


1 °AMN’ Sowep rére 6 kata odpxa yevynbels EStoxer Tov KaTd MvEdpa, oUTaS Kal 
vov. Gal. iv. 29. 

? Gal. v. 16, avetpare mepurareire nat émibuplay capkds ov pa) Tehéonre’ 
LT, 7 yap cap& émiOupel xard rod rvevparos, 7d dé mvedpa Kara THS capKéds* 
Tatra d€ addndois dvrixerat, wa pH & dv bédnre tadra rojre. Cf. 18—25 ; 
Titus ti. 12, * On the Canon, p. 77. 

* Fovroy mpés avrovs diéoreihev, Gpd ye, os avOpaomav ay ris hoyioauro, em 
Tupavvids kai PdBwo kal xaramdn€er ; Ovprevorr, GAN’ ev émvekeia, mpatryte’ os 
Bacthevs réprav vidv Baoréa ereuev" dss Oedv Sreprper, ds mpos avOparous 
emreprpev, os calov emepyev" as mweiay, ov Brafdpevos" Bia yap ov mpboeott TH 
Ged. “Emeunpey WS KaA@Y, ov Sidkwv’ emepYvev as ayan dy, ov Kpivey. Uéprper 

~ yap avrov xpivovta, Kai Tis adtod thy mapovolav tmoornoera; OC. vii. 
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world, but that the world through him might be saved”! (ob yap 
dméarethev 6 Oeds Tov vid adrod eis rov Koopov tva Kpivy tov Kécpor, 
av’ iva ow) 6 xdopos 8” adrod). Now, it is obvious at a clance 
that the passage in the Epistle is completely different from that 
in the Gospel in every material point of construction and lan- 
guage, and the only similarity consists in the idea that God’s 
intention in sending his Son was to save and not to condemn, 
id it is important to notice that the letter does not, either here or 
clsewhere, refer to the condition attached to salvation so clearly 
enunciated in the preceding verse: “That whosoever believeth 
in him might not perish.” The doctrine enunciated in this pas- 
sage isthe fundamental principle of much of the New Testament, 
and ib is expressed with more especial clearness and force, and 
close analogy with the language of the letter, in the Epistles of 
Paul, to which the letter more particularly leads us, as well as 
in other canonical Epistles, and in these we find analogies with 
the context quoted above, which confirm our belief that they, 
and not the Gospel, are the source of the passage—Rom. v. 8 : 
“ But God proveth his own love towards us, in that while we 
were yet sminers Christ died for us. 9. Much more then... 
.... Shall we be saved (cwdnodpeba) through him from the 
wrath (to come).” Cf 16, 17. Rom. viii. 1: “ There is, therefore, 
now no condemnation (karaxpywa) to them which are in Christ 
Jests? 3. . God sending his own Son” (6 Oeds rdv Eavrod 
vio méuyya 93 & cc. And coming to the very 2nd Epistle to the 
rorinthians, from which we find the writer borrowing whole- 
sale, we mncet with the different members of the passage we 
have quoted: v. 19.... “God was reconciling the world 
unto himself in Christ, not reckoning unto them their trespasses. 
. 20. On Christ’s behalf, then, we are ambassadors, as 
though God were entreating by us; we pray on Christ’s behalf: 
Be reconciled to God. v. 10. For we must all appear before the 
judgment seat of Chiist, &. 11. Knowing, then, the fear of 


1 Tho previous verse which we shall more particularly have to consider 
with the next passago, ready: 16. ‘or God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten son, that whosoover belicveth in him might not 
perish, but havo oternal life.” 

2 The Cod. Alex., and some other ancient MSS. add: ‘‘ who walk not 
aftor the flesh,” juz) xara odpxa mepirarovow. 

3 Ch yy. 32-—35, 39. 
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the Lord, we persuade (e(Oomer) men,” &e. Galatians iv. 4. 
“But when the fulness of time came, God sent out his Son 
(éEanéorerkev 6 eds tov vidv atrod), 5. That he might redeem 
them that were under the law, that we might receive the adop- 
tion of sons,”! &c. Ephes. ii. 4. “ But God being rich in mercy 
because of his great love wherewith he loved us, 5. Even when 
we were dead in our trespasses, quickened us togcther with 
Christ—by grace ye have been saved”—cf. verses 7,8. 1 Thess. : 
v. 9. “For God appointed us not to wrath, but to the obtaining 
salvation (cwrnpias) through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 1 Tim. 
i. 15. “ This is a faithful saying .... that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners” (dpaptwAots oGoa). 1 Tim. 
i. 3. “For this is good and acceptable in the sight of God our 
Saviour (rot cwrfpos jucv Oecd). 4, Who willeth all men to be 
saved” (ds mavras avOpdmous Oéher cwOfvat), cf. v. 5, 6. 2 Tim. 
i. 9. “Who saved us (odoavros juas), and called us with a holy 
calling, not according to our works, but according to his own 
purpose, and the grace which was given to us in Christ Jesus 
before time began; 10. But hath been made manifest by the 
appearing of our Saviour (cwripos) Jesus Christ.” These pas- 
sages might be indefinitely multiplied; and they contain the 
sense of the passage, and in many cases the language, morc 
closely than the fourth Gospel, with which the construction and 
form of the sentence has no analogy. 

Now, with regard to the Logos doctrine of the Epistle to 


1 The letter to Diognetus may further be connected with the Ep. to tho 
Galatians in the remarks which the writer makes (iv.) on the observance of 
days, &c., by the Jews: ‘‘ But regarding their attending to the stars and 
moon, observing the months and days,” &c. (maparipnow r&v pnvdv cat tov 
juepay, wr.d.). Of. Gal. iv. 10. ‘‘ Are ye observing days and months, 
and times and years?” &c. (ijépas maparnpeiobe kat pivas Kal Katpods Kai 
éviauTous ;) 

? In Ch. xi. which, it will be remembered, is acknowledged to be of 
later date, and not by the writer of the earlier part, the author, an 
admitted falsifier therefore, represents himself, as the writer of the letter, 
as: ‘‘having been a disciple of the Apostles, J am become a teacher of 
the Gentiles.” (drocrdhav yerduevos pabntys, yivopna diSdoKaros ebvar- c. x1.) 
Having observed the imitation in the earlier part of the letter of the 
Pauline Epistles, the writer of the last two chapters is induced to make 
this statement after an Epistle ascribed to Paul: 2 Tim. i. 11: ‘For 
which I was appointed a herald, and an Apostle, and a teacher of the 
Gentiles.” (kal dardcrodos cali SuddoKnahos ebvav.) 
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Diognetus, to which we may appropriately here refer, although 
we must deal with it in the briefest manner possible, so far is 
it from connecting the Epistle with the fourth Gospel, that 
it much more proves the writer’s ignorance of that Gospel. The 
peculiar terminology of the prologue to the Gospel is nowhere 
found in the Epistle, and we have already seen that the term 
Logos was applicd to Jesus in works of the New Testament, 
acknowledged by all to have been written long before the fourth 
Gospel. Indeed, it is quite certain, not only historically, but 
also from the abrupt enunciation of the doctrine in the prologue, 
that the theory of the Logos was well known and already 
applied to Jesus before the Gospel was composed. The author 
knew that bis statement would be understood without explana- 
tion. Although the writer of the Epistle makes use of the 
designation “ Logos,” he shows his Greek culture by giving the 
precedence to the term Truth or Reason. It has indeed been 
remarked? that the name Jesus or Christ does hot oceur any- 
where m the Epistle. By way of showing the manner in which 
“the Word ” is spoken of, we will give the entire passage, part 
of which is quoted above; the first and only one in the first ten 
chapters in which the term is used: “ For, as I said, this was 
hot an carthly invention which was delivered to them (Chris- 
tians), neither is it a mortal system which they deem it right to 
maiitain so carefully; nor is an administration of human 
mysteries entrusted to them, but the Almighty and imvisible 
God himself, the Creator of all things (4AX’ adrés 6 mavtoxpdrwp 
kal mavroxtiorns kal adparos Geos) bas implanted in men, and 
established in their hearts from heaven, the Truth and the 
Word, the holy and incomprchensible (rij ’ AA}Oetav cal roy Adyop 
rov dytoy Kai dvepwoyroy), not as one might suppose, sending to 
mon some servant or angel or ruler (dpyovra), or one of those 
ordering earthly affairs, or one of those entrusted with the 
eovernment of heavenly things, but the artificcr and creator of 
the universe (roy Texvirny Kal Snprovpydv tev Sdwv) himself, by 
whom he ereated the heavens (6 rots otpavots Exricev) 37 by 


L Donaldson, Wist. Chr. Lit. and Doetr. u. p. 127. 

2 John i. 3. “All things were mado by him; and without him was 
not anything mado that hath been made (aavra 80’ adrot éyevero, kal xopis 
adrod eyevero obd€ bv 6 yéyover.) The dilloronce of this language will be 
remirked, 
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whom he confined the sea within its own bounds; whose com- 
mands (uverjpia—mysteries) all the stars (crovxeta—elements) 
faithfully observe ; from whom (the sun) has received the mea- 
sure of the daily course to observe; whom the moon obeys, 
being bidden to shine at night; whom the stars obey, following 
in the course of the moon; by whom all things have been 
arranged and limited and subjected, the heavens and the things 
in the heavens, the earth and the things in the earth, the sea 
and the things in the sea (otpavol cal ra ey odpavols, yi Kal Ta ev 
TH yn, Qddacoa Kal 7a ey TH Oardcon), fire, air, abyss, the things 
in the heights, the things in the depths, the things in the spage 
between. This (Messenger—the truth, the Word) he sent to 
them. Now, was it, as one of men might reason, for tyranny 
and to cause fear and consternation? Not so, but m clemency 
and gentleness, as a King sending his Son, a king, he sent; as 
God he sent (him); as towards men he sent, as saving he sent 
(him); as persuading,” &., &c.1 The description here given, 
how God in fact by Reason or Wisdom created the Universe, has 
much closer analogy with earlier representations of the doctrine 
than with that in the fourth Gospel, and if the writer does also 
represent the Reason in a hypostatic form, it is by no means 
with the concreteness of the Gospel doctrine of the Logos, with 
which linguistically, moreover, as we have observed, it has no 
similarity. There can be no doubt that his Christology presents 
differences from that of the fourth Gospel.” 

We have already seen how Jesus is called the Word in works 
of the New Testament earlier than the fourth Gospel,? and how 
the doctrine is constantly referred to in the Pauline Epistles 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews, and it is to these, and not to 
the fourth Gospel, that the account in the Epistle to Diognetus 
may be more properly traced. Heb. i. 2. “The Son of God by 
whom also he made the worlds. 10. The heavens are works of 
thy hands” (épya rév xeupv cov eloiv of otpavoi), xi. 3. “By 
faith we understand that the worlds were framed (xarnpric@a.), by 
the word of God” (6yuart Ge08). 1 Cor. vii. 6. “Jesus Christ by 
whom are all things” (0 of ra wayra). Coloss.i.13. “... The 


1 Ep. ad Diogn., vii. 

> Cf. Dorner, Lehre Pers. Christi, i. p. 413 ff. ; Donaldson, IList. Chr. 
Lit. and Doctr., ii. p. 127 ff. 

° Rey. xix. 13; vi. 9; xx. 4; Heb. iv. 12, 13; xi. 3. 
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Son of his love: 15. Who is the image of the invisible God 
(rod Geot rod dopdrov) the first-born of all creation; 16. Because 
in him were all'things created, the things in the heavens, and 
the things in the earth, the things visible and the things 
invisible (Gre év atr@ éxricdn Ta mMdvTa Ta év Tots ovpayots Kal Ta 
Ent THS yijs, TA Opard, kal Ta adpata) whether they be thrones or 
dominions, or principalities, or powers; All things have been 
created by him and for him (ra mavra bu’ airotd cat eis avrov 
éxttorat). 17. And he is before all things, and in him all things 
subsist. 18. And he is the head of the body, the Church, who 
is the Beginning! (0s éorw dpx7}); the first-born from the dead ; 
that im all things he might be the first. 19. Because he was 
well pleased that in him should all the fulness dwell. 20. And 
through him to reconcile all things unto himself,” &., &. 
These passages might be greatly multiplied, but it is unnecessary, 
for the matter of the letter is substantially here. As to the 
titles of King and God they are everywhere to be found. In 
the Apocalypse, the Lamb whose name is “The Word of God ” 
(6 Adyos rod Oe08), (xix. 18) has also his name written (xix. 16), 
“King of kings and Lord of lords” (BactAevs Baotdéwv kal 
Kvptos xupiwv)2 We have already quoted the views of Philo 
regarding the Logos, which also merit comparison with the 
passage of the Epistle, but we cannot repeat them here. 

The last passage to which we have to refer is the following : 
“For God loved men, for whose sakes He made the world, to 
whom He subjected all things that are in the earth ... Unto 
whom (mpdés) He sent his only-begotten Son, to whom He 
promised the kingdom in heaven (rijy év obpaye Bacrdelav) and 
will give it to those who love Him.”* The context 1s as follows: 
“Bor God loved men (6 yap Oeds tots avOparovs ayamnoe) for 
whose sake he made the world, to whom he subjected all things 
that are in it, to whom he gave reason and intelligence, to whom 
alone he granted the right of looking towards him, whom he 
formed after his own image, to whom he sent his only begotten 
son (apos obs dréorere Tov vidy avtod Tov povoyern), to whom he 
has promised the kingdom in heaven, aud will give it to those 


1 Of, Rov. ui. Te. 

2 Of, Roy. xvii. Lt; Cologs. i. 15; Phil. i, 6; 2 Cor. iv. 4; Heb. 
LS, 2K 

3 On the Cunon, p. 77. 
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who have loved him. And when you know this, with what 
gladness, think you, you will be filled? Or how will you love 
him, who beforehand so loved you? (apoayanjoavra ce). Butif 
you love, you will be an imitator of his kindness,” &c. (mints 
on avrod tis xonoréryros).' Thjs is claimed as a reference to 
John ill, 16f “For God su loved the world (oftws yap nyamnoen 
6 Oeds rov xéopov) that he gave his only begotten son (dere rév 
vidv attod tov povoyevy mxev) that whosoever believeth in him 
might not perish,” &. 17. “For God sent not his son into the 
world that he might judge the world,” &c. (od yap améoretAen 6 Geds 
Tov viov avTod eis Tov Kécpoy tva Kpivy Tov kecpov). Here, again, 
a sentence is patched together by taking fragments from the 
beginning and middle of a passage, and finding in them a 
superficial resemblance to words in the Gospel. We find 
parallels for the passage, however, in the Epistles from which 
the unknown writer obviously derives so much of his matter. 
Rom. v. 8: “But God giveth proof of his love towards us, in 
that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us. 10.... 
through the death of his son.” Chap. vit. 3, “God 
sending his son, &. 29.... Them he also foreordained 
to bear the likeness of the image of his son, &. 32. He 
that spared not his own son, but delivered him up for us all,” 
&e. 39. (Nothing can separate us) “from the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” Gal. 1. 20... . “by the 
faith of the Son of God who loved me and gave himself for 
me.” Chap. iv. 4. “God sent out his son (€fanéorestev 6 Jeds Tov 
vidv atrot). 5... . that he might redeem,” &. Ephes. ii. 4. 
“ But God being rich in mercy because of his great love where- 
with he loved us. 5. Even when we were dead in our trespasses 
hath quickened us together with Christ. 7. That he might show 
forth the exceeding riches of his grace in kindness (xpnordrns) 
towards us in Christ Jesus.” Chap. iv. 32. “ Be ye kind (xpnorot) 
one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as 
God also in Christ forgave you.”? Chap. v. 1. “Be ye therefore 


l . ¢ \ A A) 3 t 3 f 3 
Ep. ad Diogn. x., “O yap Ged: rovs avOparous nydryce, dv obs éroince 
4 < e ’ % ° A *e 
roy KdajLov, ots Umérate mavta rd év..... ois Adytov edwxev, ois vowv: ois pdvots 
€ } aure cla >» 4 . a > ~ idt er w r ‘ a b , 
pos auTov Opay émérpewe ods ex THs idias eixdvos EmAace: mpds obs améaree 
1 e\ > _~ A “. 2@ a 
TOV VLOY aUTOU ToY ovoyeEN ois THY év ovpave Bacrrelay émnyyeirato, Kat Soret 
a“ 3 f > “~ 
Tois dyamnoacw avrov. *Emuyvovs dé, rivos otee mAnpoOnceabat yapas; } mds 
> , 4 4 4 , 4, ~ A 
ayannoes Tov oUvras tTpoayanncavrd oe; ayamnoas Oe, pyunris eon avtou ris 
f . Np . eve 
xXpnoroTntos’ «.T.A. 2 Cf. Coloss, ui, 1L2—14, 
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imitators (utpyrat) of God as beloved children. 2. And walk 
in Jove (év dyamy) even as Christ also loved you (6 Xproros 
iydanoev Suds), and gave himself for us,” &., &e. Titus iu. 4. 
“But when the kindness (ypnorérys) and love towards men 
(pravdpwnia) of our Saviour God was manifested. 5. . - 
according to his mercy he saved us... . 6... . through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour. 7. That being justified by his grace, we 
should become heirs according to the hope of Eternal life.” 

Thewords: “Or how will you love him who so beforehand loved 
you?” Gi} ws ayamjores Toy obras mooayaricavra oe ;), Canon 
Westeott refers to 1 Juhu iv. 19, “ We love God* because he first 
loved us” Cyuets dyanGyev roy Oedv, ore avros mpOtos hyanynoev 
juas.) The linguistic differences, however, and specially the 
substitution of mpoayamjravra for mpGros wyarncen, distinctly 
oppose the claim. ‘The words are a perfectly natural comment 
upon the words in Ephesians, from which it ig obvious the 
writer derived other parts of the sentence, as the striking word 
“Ikindness” (xpyorérys), which is commonly used in the Pauline 
Epistles, but nowhere else in the New Testament,’ shows. 

Dr. Westcott “cannot call to mind a parallel to the phrase 
‘the kingdom im heaven’” * which occurs above in the phrase 
“to whom he has promised the kingdom in heaven, and will 
give it to those who have loved him” (ols riy ev otpave 
Bactrelay eryyyeiAaro, Kal Sdoe. Tors ayamijoac adtdv). This 
also we find in the Epistles to which the writer exclusively 
refers in this letter: James ii. 5, “heirs of the kingdom which 
he promised to them that love him” (rijs Baorhetas Hs emnyyelAaro 
rots ayan@ow atrév) 1.12.“ .. . he shall receive the crown of 
life which he promised to thom that love him” (dv emnyyelAaro 
rots dyaréew adrér), In 2 Tim. iv. 18, we have: “The Lord. . 
shall preserve me safe unto his heavenly kingdom” (els THY 
Bartrelay adrod riy érovpdueor).© Ibis very possible that all of 


1 Uf. 8 Thess. i. 16; 1 Lhess. i. 12, iv. 9. 

2 Wo quote the reading of {he Cod. Sinaitiens as most favourable to 
Dr. Westcott; the Alexandrian and Vatiean MSS. have simply: “we 
love,” omitting both God” and “iin.” 

2 Cf, Rom. ii 4; ii, 12; xt. 22 (thrice); 2 Cor. vi. 6; Gal. v. 22; 
Bphes. ii. 75 ef iy. 32; Coloss. ii. 12; Titus, ii. 4; cf. 1 Peter, li, 3. 

4 On the Canon, p. 77, note 4. 

* Of, 2 Tim. iy, 8; 2 Thoss, i, 5, 

You, Lf, BB 
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these passages may refer to words of Jesus not contained in 
our Gospel, but which the writer of the Epistle may have 
found in some other evangelical work. The expression “king- 
dom of heaven” is not found in the fourth Gospel at all, but is 
characteristic of the first Synoptic, and traces are not wanting 
in this Epistle of the use of a Gospel akin to, but differing from, 
the first; we cannot, however, go into this matter. 


We have devoted too much time already to this Epistle, 
the evidence of which could not in any case be of valuc 
to the fourth Gospel. The writer of the Epistle to Diog- 
netus is unknown; Diognetus, the friend to whom it 1s 
addressed, is equally unknown; the letter is neither 
mentioned nor quoted by any of the Fathers, nor hy 
any ancient writer, and there is no external evidence 
as to the date of the composition. It exists only in 
one codex, the handwriting of which is referred to the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century, but it is by no means 
certain that it is even go old. The last two chapters are 
a falsification by a later writer than the author of the 
first ten. There is no internal evidence whatever in this 
brief didactic composition which would render its assign- 
ment to the third or fourth centurics imcongruous, or 
which demands an earlier date. Apart from the uncer- 
tainty of date, however, there is no allusion in it to any 
Gospel. Even if there were, the testimony of a letter hy 
an unknown writer at an unknown period could not have 
much weight, but under the actual circumstances the 
Kpistle to Diognetus furnishes absolutely no testimony 
at all for the apostolical origin and historical character 
of the fourth Gospel. 

The fulness with which we have discussed the sup- 
posed testimony of Basilides! renders it unnecessary for 


1 Vol. ii, p. 41 
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us to r¢-enter at any length into the argument as to his 
knowledge of the fourth Gospel. Tischendorf! and 
Canon Westcott? assert that two passages, namely : 
“The true light which lighteth every man came into the 
world,” corresponding with John i. 9, and: “mine hour 
is not yet come,” agrecing with John ii. 4, which are 
introduced by Hippolytus in his work against Heresies * 
with a subjectless dyot “ he says,” are quotations made 
in some lost work by Basilides. We have shown that 
Tlippolytus and other writers of lis time were in the 
habit of quoting, indifferently, passages from works by 
the founders of sects and by their later followers without 
any distinction, an utterly vague dyot doing service 
equally for all. This is the case in the present mstance, 
and there is no legitimate reason for assigning these 
passages to Basilides himself,* but on the contrary many 
considerations which forbid our doing so, which we have 
elsewhere detailed. 

These remarks most fully apply to Valentinus, whose 
supposed quotations we have exhaustively discussed,® as 
well as the one passage given by Hippolytus containing 
a sentence found in John x. 8,° the only one which can 
be poimted out. We have distinctly proved that the 
quotations in question are not assignable to Valentinus 
himself, a fact which even apologists admit. There is no 
just ground for asserting that lis terminology was 

1 Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 52. 


2 On tho Canon, p. 256, note 3. 3 ij. 02. 27, 


4 Hilyenfeld, Die Mvangelion, p. 315, anm. 5; ef. Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 
1862, p. £53 i; Deuddson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 388 £3 Volémar, Theol. 
Jahrb., 1854, p. 108, p. 123 f.; Dor Ursprung, p. 71, anm.; Lump/, Rev. do 
Théol, 1867, p. 18 if, p. 366; Scholfen, Dio alt. Zeugnisse, p. 65 f. ; 
Zeller, Thool. Jabrb., 1853, p. 148 ff.; of. Guertcke, Wbuch. K, G., i. p. 
184; Strauss, Das Tebou Josu, 1864, p. 67 f. Luthardt, Der johann. 
Urepr. d. viert. by. p. 85 f. 

6 Vol. ii, p. 56 ff, ° Ady. Her., vi. 35. 
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derived from the fourth Gospel, the whole having been 
in current use long before that Gospel was composed. 
There is no evidence whatever that Valentinus was 
acquainted with such a work.’ 

We must generally remark, however, with regard to 
Basilides, Valentinus and all such Heresiarchs and 
writers, that, even if it could be shown, as actually it 
cannot, that they were acquainted with the fourth 
Gospel, the fact would only prove the mere existence of 
the work ata late period in the second century, but would 
furnish no evidence of the slightest value regarding Its 
apostolic origin, or towards establishing its historical value. 
On the other hand, if, as apologists assert, these heretics 
possessed the fourth Gospel, their deliberate and total 
rejection of the work furnishes cvidence positively 
antagonistic to its claims. It is dithcult to decide 
whether their rejection of the Gospel, or their igno- 
rance of its existence is the more unfavourable alter- 
native. 

The dilemma is the very same in the case of Mayrcion. 
We have already fully discussed his knowledge of our 
Gospels,? and need not add anything here. It is not 
pretended that he made any use of the fowth Gospel, and 
the only ground upon which it is argued that he supplies 
evidence even of its existence is the vague general state- 
ment of Tertullian, that Marcion rejected the Gospels 
“which are put forth as genuine, and under the name 


1 Baur, Unters, kan. Ev., p. 357 £.; Bretschneider, Probabilia, p. 212 if.; 
Davidson, Introd. N. T., u. p. 390; Li?genfeld, Dic Evangelicn, p. 345; 
Scholten, Die Hlt. Zeugnisse, p. 67 ff.; Ruwmpf, Rev. de Théol., 1867, 
p. 17; Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 65 ff. ; Theol. Jahrb., 1853, p. 151 £; 
Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 69 ff. ; Theol. Jahrb., 1854, p. 108, p. 125 f.; 
Weizsdcher, Unters. yang: Gesch. +» DP. 234; Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, 
1864, p. 67, 2 Vol. i. p. 79 if, 
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of Apostles or at least of contemporaries of the Apostles,” 
denying their truth and integrity, and maintaining the sole 
authority of his own Gospel.! We have shown ? how un- 
warrantable it is to affirm from such data that Marcion 
knew, although he repudiated, the four canonical Gospels. 
The Fathers, with uncritical haste and zeal, assumed that 
the Gospels adopted by the Church at the close of the 
second and hee@inning of the third centuries must equally 
have been invested with canonical authority from the first, 
wut Tertullian took it for granted that Marcion, of whom 
he knew very httle, must have deliberately rejected the 
four Gospels of lis own Canon. Even Canon Westcott 
acdinits that: “it 1s uncertain whether Tertullian in the 
passage quoted speaks from a knowledge of what Marcion 
may have written on the subject, or simply from his own 
point of sight.” There is not the shghtest evidence that 
Marcion knew the fourth Gospel,* and if he did, it is 
perfectly mexplicable that he did not adopt it as pecu- 
linvly favourable to lis own views? If he was acquainted 
with the work and, nevertheless, rejected it as false and 
wdulterated, his testimony is obviously opposed to the 
Apostolic origin and historical accuracy of the fourth 
Giospel, and the critical acumen which he exhibited in 
his selection of the Pauline Epistles renders his judgment 
of creater weight than that of most of the Fathers. 

We have now reached an epoch when no evidence 

1 Ady. Mare., iv. 3, 4d. 2 Vol. u. p. ltd ff 

3 On the Canon, p. 276, note 1. 

4 Credner, Boitviige, i. p. 45, anm. 1; Jvichhorn, Manl. N. TL, 2 
pp. 73 £f., 79, 813 Cieseler, Wntst. schr. livy., p. 25; MHilgenfeld, Die vv. 
Justin’y, p. 4743 Seklelermacher, Vinl, N. T., 1845, p. 214 £3 Lumps, 
Rey. de Bheéol., 1867, p. 21; Neholten, Die alt. Zougnisse, p. 76 ff. ; 
Nchwegler, Das nachap. Zoit., i. p. 282; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 76. 


& THilyenfeld, Dio Fvv. Tustin’s, pe 474; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, 
p. 77; Volknar, Der Ursprung, p. 76 th 
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regarding the fourth Gospel can have much weight, 
and the remaining witnesses need not cletain us long. 
We have discussed at length the Diatessaron of Tatian,’ 
and shown that whilst there is no evidence that it was 
based upon our four Gospels, there is reason to believe 
that it may have been identical with the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, by which name, as Epiphanius 
states,? it was actually called. We have only now briefly 
to refer to the address to the Greeks (Adyos pos 
"EdAnvas), and to ascertain what testimony it bears regard- 
ing the fourth Gospel. It was composed after the death 
of Justin, and scarcely dates earlier than the beginning of 
the last quarter of the second century. No Gospel and 
no work of the New Testament is mentioned in this 
composition, but Tischendorf* and others point out one 
or two supposed references to passages in the fourth 
Gospel. The first of these in order, is one indicated by 
Canon Westcott,* but to which Tischendorf does not call 
attention: “God was in the beginning, but we have 
learned that the beginning is the power of Reason (eds 
nV ev apx7n, THY € apynVv hoyou divapw TapEerdynpaper). 
For the Lord of the Universe (Seowdrns trav odor) 
being himself the substance (vadéoraccs) of all, in that 
creation had not been accomplished was alone, but inas- 
much as he was all power, and himself the substance of 
thmgs visible and invisible, all things were with him 
(ody ait@ ta weévTa). With him by means of rational 
power the Reason (Adyos) itself also which was in him 
subsisted. But by the will of his simplicity, Reason 
(Adyos) springs forth; but the Reason (Aédyos) not 


1 Vol. il. p. 152 ff. * Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 17. 
2 Her. xlvi. § 1. 4 On the Canon, p. 278, note 2. 
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proceeding in vain, became the first-born work (epyov 
mpwrtoroKov) of the Father. Him we know to be the 
Beginning of the world (Totdrov topev rod Kécpov Thy 
apy7v). But he came into existence by division, not by 
cutting off, for that which is cut off is separated from 
the first: but that which is divided, receiving the choice 
of administration, did not render him defective from 
whom it was taken, &¢., &c. And as the Logos (Reason), 
in the beginning begotten, begat again our creation, 
himself for himsclf creating the matter (Kai xabdmep 6 
Aoyos, & apyn yevrynfets, avreyavynce tiv Kal? Huds 
Tong, avToS éavT@ THY UVAnv SyuLtouvpynoas), so I,” 
&e., &e.) 

It is quite evident that this doctrine of the Logos is 
not that of the fourth Gospel, from which it cannot have 
heen derived. ‘'Tatian himself? scems to assert that he 
derived it from the Old Testament. We have quoted 
the passage at length that it might be clearly under- 


' Orat. ad Griecos, § 5. As this passage is of somo obscurity, wo subjoin, 
for the suko of inpartiality, an independent translation taken from Dr. 
Donaldson's ablo Uistory of Christ. Lit. and Doctrine, i. p. 42: ‘ God 
ws in tho beginning, but we have understood that the beginning was a 
powor of reason. Jor the Lord of all, Wimself being tho substance of all, 
was wlone im go far as the creation had not yet taken place, but as far as 
Ilo was all power and the substance of things seen and unscen, all things 
wore with Ilim: along with IIim also by incans of rational power, the 
reason which was 11 Jfim supported them. But by tho will of his sim- 
phietty, the reason leaps forth; but the rcason, not having gone from oue 
who became empty thereby, is the first-born work of the Father. Thm 
wo know to bo tho beginning of the world. But He camo into existence 
by sharing (mepeopds) not by cutting off; for that which is cut off 1s sepa- 
rated from the first; but that which is shared, receiving a selection of 
the work, did not render Tim detective from whom it was taken, &c., &e, 
And as the Word begotten in the beginning begot im his turn our crea- 
tion, Lo Llimself fashioning the material for IIimself, so I, &e., &e.” Cf. 
Dorner, Lobro Vors. Christi, i. p. 437 ff. 

2§ 12, of. §20; ef Doneldson, Wist. Chr. Lit. and Doetr., in. p. 82 ; 
Bretschucider, Probabilia, p. 193 AP 
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stood ; and with the opening words, we presume, for he - 
does not quote at all but merely indicates the chapter, 
Canon Westcott compares John 1.1: “ In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God” (Ev apyy jv 6 Adyos, «.7.d.). The state- 
ment of Tatian is quite different: “God was in the 
beginning”’ (@eds Hv év dpyn), and he certainly did not 
identify the Word with God, so as to transform the 
statement of the Gospel into this simple affirmation. In 
all probability his formula was merely based upon 
Genesis i. 1 : “In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth” (év apyn éroinoe 6 @eds, «.7.d.).1 The 
expressions: “ But we have learned that the Beginning 
(apyy) was the power of Reason,” &., “but the Reason 
(Adyos) not proceeding in vain became the first-born 
work (€pyov rpwrdroxov) of the Father. Him we know 
to be the Beginning (apyy) of the world,” recall many 
early representations of the Logos, to which we have 
already referred : Prov. vin. 22: “ The Lord created me 
the Beginning (a4pyy) of his ways for his works (€pya). 
23, Before the ages he established me, in the be- 
ginning (év dpy7j) before he made the earth,” &e, &e. 
In the Apocalypse also the Word is called “the Be- 
ginning (apyy) of the creation of God,” and it will be 
remembered that Justin gives testimony from Prov. viii. 
21 ff. “that God begat before all the creatures a 
Beginning (apy7yv) a certain rational Power (ddvapuw 
hoyexnv), out of himself?” &c., &c., and elsewhere: “As the 
Logos declared through Solomon, that this same... .. 
had been begotten of God, before al] created beings, loth 
Beginning (apy7),” &¢.2 We need not, however, refer to 


1 Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii, p. 43. 
4 Dial. 61, sce vol. i. p, 286. 8 Dial. 62, see vol. ii. p. 286, 
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the numerous passages in Philo and in Justin, not derived 
from. the fourth Gospel, which point to a different source 
for Tatian’s doctrine. It is sufficient that both his 
opinions and his terminology differ distirictly from 
that Gospel.} 


ry os . . 
he next passage we at once subjoin in contrast with 
the parallel in the fourth Gospel : 


ORAL. AD GRARCOS, § XIE JOIN I. 5. 
And this, therefore, is (the moan- And tho hgbt shinoth in the 
ing of) the saying : darkness ; 
Lhe darkness comprehonds not and the darkness comprehended 
the hehe. it not. 
Kai rovro €eriv dpa rd elpnpévor" Kal To has ev TH oxoria atvet, Kat 
‘WL arkoria ro Pas ob Karaka Paver. NOKIA avTS ov KaTéhaBer. 


The context to this passage m the Oration is as 
lullows: Tatian is arguing about the unmortality of 
the soul, and he states that the soul is not in itself 
nnmortal but mortal, but that nevertheless 16 1s possible 
for it not to die. [fait do not know the truth it dies, but 
rises again ab the end of the world, receiving eternal 
death as a punishment. “Again, however, 16 docs not 
dic, though it be for a time dissolved, if it has acquired 
knowledge of God; for in ilself ié is darkness, and there 1s 
nothing Juminous in it, aud this, therefore, 1s (the mean- 
ing of) the saying: The darkness comprehends not the 
light. Vor the soul Gbuyy) did not itself save the spit 
(rrefa), but was saved by it, and the light com- 
pechended the darkness. The Logos (eason) truly is 
the light of God, but the ignorant sotl is darkness 
((O Adyos pe are Td Tod Oeod pads, aKdros d€ 7 
dverrarymov yyy). Vor this reason if it remain 


! Wo havo already mentioned that tho Gospel according to Peter con- 
tuinod the doctrine of tho Logos. 
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alone it tends downwards to matter, dying with the 
flesh,” &c., &c.! The source of “the saying” is not men- 
tioned, and it is evident that even if it be taken to bea 
reference to the fourth Gospel, nothing would thereby be 
proved but the mere existence of the Gospel. “The 
saying,” however, is distinctly different in language from 
the parallel in the Gospel, and it may be from a different 
Gospel. We have already remarked that Philo calls the 
Logos “the Light,”? and quoting in a peculiar form 
Ps. xxvi. 1: “For the Lord is my light (@@s) and my 
Saviour,” he goes on to say that, as the sun divides day 
and night, so, Moses says, ‘“ God divides light and dark- 
ness”? (tov Oedv das Kat oxdtos dtaresyioa).2 When 
we turn away to things of sense we use “another 
light,” which isin no way different from “darkness.’”* 
The constant use of the same similitude of Light and 
darkness, in the Canonical Epistles,> shows how current 
it was in the Church ; and nothing is more certain than 
the fact that 1t was neither originated by, nor confined 
to, the fourth Gospel. 
The third and last passage is as follows : 


ORAT. AD GRAECOS, XIX. JOHN I. 3. 

We being such as this, do not | 
pursue us with hatred, but, reject- | 
ing the Demons, follow the one God. , 

All things were by (im’) hnn, and | All things were made by (8?) him, 
without him wasnotanything made. | and without him was not anything 

made that was made. 
Tlavra tm avrov, Kai yopis avrov Ildvra de atrov éyévero, kat yopis 


( 
, 3 Ce d “~ a 
yeyovev ovde ev. | abrov éyévero obdé éy 6 yéyover. 
{ 


1 Orat. ad Greecos, § 13. 

* De Somniis, 1. § 18, Mangey, i. 632; cf. §§ 14 £, De Mundi op. § 9, 
ab.,1. 7. See vol. ii. p. 297, note 2. 

3 De Somzniis, 1. § 13. * 7d. i § 14. 

5 2 Cor. iv. 6; Ephes. v. 814; Coloss. i. 12, 13; 1 Thess. v. 5; | 
Tim. vi. 16; 1 Pet. 1. 9; ef. Rov. xxi. 23, 24 5 xxii. 3. 


witty 
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Tatian here speaks of God, and not of the Logos, 
and in this respect, as well as laneuage and context, 
the passage differs from the fourth Gospel. The phrase 
is not introduced as a quotation, and no reference is 
made to any Gospsl. The purpose for which the words 
are used, again, rather points to the first chapters of 
Genesis than to the dogmatic prologue enunciating the 
doctrine of the Logos. Under all these circumstances, 
the source from which the expression may have been 
derived, cannot with certainty be ascertained, and, as 
in the preceding istance, even if it be assumed that the 
words show acquaimtance with the fourth Gospel, 
nothing could be proved but the mere existence of 
the work about a century and a half after the events 
which it records. I¢ is obvious that im no case does 
Tatian afford the slightest evidence of the Apostolic 
origin or historical veracity of the fourth Gospel. 

We have generally discussed the testimony of Diony- 
sius of Corinth,’ Mclito of Sardis,? and Claudius Apol- 
linaris,*# and need not say more here. ‘The fragments 
attributed to them neither mention nor quote the fourth 
Gospel, but in no case could they furnish evidence to 
authenticate the work. The same remarks apply to 
Athenagoras.® Canon Westcott only ventures to say, 
that le “appears to allude to passages im St. Mark and 
St. John, but they ave all anonymous.’® The passages 
in which he speaks of the Logos, which are those 
referred to here, ave certainly not taken from the fourth 
Gospel, and his doctrine is expressed in terminology 


1 Of. 1 Cor. yili. 6; Ephos. iii. 9; Heb. i. 2. 
3 Vol. i. p. 168 ff 7b. p. 172 ff. 4 7d., p. 185 ff. 
6 Th. p. LOL AP 6 On the Canon, p. 103. 
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which is different from that of the Gospel, and is deeply 
tinged with Platonism.’ He appeals to Proverbs vill. 22, 
already so frequently quoted by us, for confirmation by 
the Prophetic Spirit of his exposition of the Logos 
doctrine.?, He nowhere identifies the Logos with Jesus :° 
indeed he does not once make use of the name of Christ 
in lis works. He does not show the slightest knowledge 
of the doctrine of salvation so constantly enunciated in 
the fourth Gospel. ‘There can be no doubt, as we have 
already shown,* that he considered the Old Testament to 
be the only inspired Holy Scriptures. Not only docs he 
not mention nor quote any of our Gospels, but the only 
instance in which he makes any reference to sayings of 
Jesus, otherwise than by the indefinite @yoi: “he says,” 
is one in which he introduces a saymg which is not 
found in our Gospels by the words: “The Logos again 
saying to us:” (rahw yw héyorros Tou Adyov), &. From 
the same source, which was obviously not our Canonical 
Gospels, we have, therefore, reason to conclude that Athe- 
nagoras derived all his knowledge of Gospel history and 
doctrine. We need scarcely add that this writer affords 
no testimony whatever as to the origin or character of 
the fourth Gospel. 

It is scarcely worth while to refer to the Epistle of 
Vienne and Lyons, a composition dating at the earliest 
A.D. 177-178, in which no direct reference is made to any 
writing of the New Testament.? Acquaintance with the 
fourth Gospel is argued from the following passage : 


1 Cf. Dorner, Lehre Pers. Christi, i. p. 440 ff; Donaldson, Elist. Chr. 
Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 149 ff. 

2 Leg. pro Christ., § 10. 

* Dorner, tb., 1. p. 442; Donaldson, 7d., iti. p. 154. 

* Vol. 1. p. 199 f. § Vol. i. p. 201 ff. 
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EPISTLE, § IV. | JOHN XVI. 2. 
And thus was fulfilled the saying | 
of our Lord: 


The time shall come in which But the hour cometh that every 
every ono that killeth you shall | one that killeth you may think that 
think that he offereth a service | he offereth a service unto God. 
unto God. 


> 4 \ 3 i “ ¢ °? > > ef a ~ e > 
EXevoerat kaipos ev @ mas 6 amo- adh’ epyerat Bpa wa was 6 aro- 


| 
kreivas tas, Od&erAatpeiay rporépey | xretvas twas bby Narpeiay mpoordépey 
T@ Ged. | 


TH OQ, 

Now such a passage cannot prove the use of the fourth 
Gospel. No source is indicated in the Epistle from which 
the saying of Jesus, which of course apologists assert to 
be historical, was derived. It presents decided variations 
from the parallel in the fourth Gospel; and in the 
Synoptics we find sufhcient indications of similar dis- 
courses! to render it very probable that other Gospels 
may have contained the passage quoted in the Epistle. 
Tn no case could an anonymous reference like this be of 
any weight as evidence for the Apostolic origin of the 
fourth Gospel. 

We need not further discuss Ptolemeeus and Heracleon. 
We have shown? that the date at which these heretics 
flourished places them beyond the limits within which 
we proposed to confine ourselves. In regard to Ptole- 
meeus all that is afhrmed is that, in the Epistle to Flora 
ascribed to him, expressions found in John i. 3 are used. 
The passage as it is given by Epiphanius is as follows: 
“ Besides, that the world was created by the same, the 
Apostle states (saying all things have been mace (yeyo- 
vévat) by him and without him nothing was made).” 
(‘Ert ye tiv Tov Kdcpov Sypsoupyiay idiay héyer eivau 
(are wavra di'abrod yeyovévar, Kal ywpls adtovd yéyover 
ovd&v) 6 dwdatodos)®? Now the supposed quotation is 


1 Matt. x. 16—22, xxiv. 9 f.; Mark xii. 9-13; Luke xxi. 12—17. 
* Vol. i. p, 205 ff, $ Epiphantus, Hoer., xxxui. § 3. 
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introduced here in a parenthesis interrupting the sense, 
and there is every probability that it was added as an 
illustration by Epiphanius, and was not in the [pistle to 
Flora at all. Omitting the parenthesis, the sentence 1s a 
very palpable reference to the Apostle Paul, and Colosr. 
i.16.! In regard to Heracleon, it is asserted from the 
unsupported references of Origen® that he wrote a com- 
mentary on the fourth Gospel. Hven if this be a fact, 
there is not a single word of it preserved by Origen 
which in the least degree bears upon the Apostolic origin 
and trustworthiness of the Gospel. Neither of these 
heresiarchs, therefore, is of any value as a witness for the 
authenticity of the fourth Gospel. 

The heathen Celsus, as we have shown,? wrote at a 
period when no evidence which he could well give of his 
own could have been of much value in supporting our 
Gospels. He is pressed into service,* however, because 
after alluding to various circumstances of Gospel history 
he says: “These things, therefore, being taken out of 
your own writings, we have no need of other testimony, 
for you fall upon your own swords,”* and in another 
place he says that certain Christians “alter the Gospel 
from its first written form in three-fold, four-fold, 
and many-fold ways, and re-mould it in order to have 
the means of contradicting the arguments (of oppo- 
nents).”® This is supposed to refer to the four Canonical 


1 Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. $8, anm. 4. 

2 The passages are quoted by Grabe, Spicil. Patr., i. p. 85 ff. 

3 Vol. ii. p. 227 ff. 

4 Cf. Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 71 ff; Westcott, On the 
Canon, p. 356. 

5 Tatra pev ody ipiv éx tev iperépwr ovyypappdrayv, é ois otdevds dXov 
pdptupos xpnComer" avrol yap éavrots wepuriarere. Origen, Contra Cels., ii. 74. 

% ‘Qs &k péOns HKovtas eis TO eheatdva airois, petayapatrew ex Tis wpPOTns 
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Gospels. Apart from the fact that Origen replies to the 
first of these passages, that Celsus has brought forward 
much concerning Jesus which is not in accordance with 
the narratives of the Gospels, it is unreasonable to limit 
the accusation of “ many-fold ” corruption to four Gospels, 
when it is undeniable that the Gospels and writings long 
current in the Church were very numerous. In any case, 
what could such a statement as this do towards establish- 
ing the Apostolie origm and credibility of the fourth 
Gospel ? 

We might pass over the Canon of Muratori entirely, 
as being beyond the limit of time to which we confine 
ourselves,’ but the unknown writer of the fragment gives 
a legend with regard to the composition of the fourth 
Gospel which we may quote here, although its obviously 
mythical character renders it of no valuc as evidence 
regarding the authorship of the Gospel: The writer says : 


Quart cuangeliorum Lohanmis cx decipolis 
Cohortantibus condescipuls ot episcopis suis 
dixit coniciunato mibi hodie triduo et quid 
cuiquo fuerit reuclatuin alterutzum 

nobis onnarremus eadem nocte reue 

latum Andre: ox apostolis ut recognis 
centibus cuntis Tohannis suo nomine 
cuncta describerct ot ideo (7) licit uaria sin 
culis onangeliornm libris principia 
doceantur nihil tamen differt creden 

tinm fidei cum wno ac principall spiritu de 
clarata sint in omnibus omnia de natiul 
tato de passione de resurrectione 

do conuersatione cum. decipulis suis 


ypucpas TO eayyOrov Tpiyt) Kat Terpayy kal mo\Nayy, Kal petamharrewy, iv Exovev 
mpos Tous edéyxous apveivOa. Contra Cols., 1. 27. 

1 Vol. ii. p. 244 if 

* It js admitted that tho whole passage from this point to “‘futurum 
ost, is abrupt and without connection with the context, as well as most 
confused. Cf. Z'reyelles, Can. Murat., p. 36; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. 
and Doctr., 1. p. 200. 
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ac de gemino eius aduentu 

primo in humilitate dispectus quod fo 

.u (1) secundum potestate regali . . . pre 
clarum quod futurum est (*) quid ergo 

mirum si Johannes tam constanter 

sincula etiam in epistulis suis proferat 

dicens in semeipsu ques uidimus oculis 
nostris et auribus audiuimus et manus 
nostre palpauerunt heee scripsimus uobis 

sic enim non solum uisurem sed et auditorem 
sed et scriptorem omnium mirabilium domini per ordi 
nem profetetur 


“The fourth of the Gospels, of John, one of the disciples. 
To his fellow disciples and bishops (Episcopis) urging 
him he said: ‘ Fast with me to-day for three days, and 
let us relate to each other that which shall be revealed 
to each.’ On the same night it was revealed to Andrew, 
one of the Apostles, that, with the supervision of all, John 
should relate all thmgs in hisown name, And, therefore, 
though various principles (principia) are taught by cach 
book of the Gospels, nevertheless it makes no difference to 
the faith of believers, since, in all, all things are declared 
by one ruling Spirit concerning the nativity, concerning 
the passion, concerning the resurrection, concerning the 
intercourse with the disciples, and concerning his double 
advent ; the first in lowliness of estate which has taken 
place, the second in regal power and splendour, which is 
still future. What wonder, therefore, if John should so 
constantly bring forward each thmg (singula) also in his 

1 Credner reads here “quod ratum est.’? Zur Gesch. d. Kan., p. 74. 
Dr. Westcott reads: ‘‘ quod fuit.”” On the Canon, p. 478. 

> Dr. Tregelles calls attenticn to the resemblance of this passage to one 
of Tertullian (Apol. § 21). ‘‘ Duobus enim adventibus eius significatis, 
primo, quiiam expunctus estin humilitate conditionis humans; secundo, 
qui concludendo seculo imminet in sublimitate divinitatis exserte: primum 
non intelligendo, secundum, quem manifestius preedicatum sperant unum 


existimaverunt.” Can. Murat., p. 36. This is another reason for dating 
the fragment in the third century. 
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Epistles, saying in regard to himself: The things which 
we have seen with our eyes, and have heard with our 
ears, and our hands have handled, these things have we 
written unto you. For thus he professes himself not 
only an eye-witness and hearer, but also a writer of all 
the wonders of the Lord in order.” 

It is obvious that in this passage we have an apologetic 
defence of the fourth Gospel,’ which unmistakably implies 
antecedent denial of its authority and apostolic origin. 
The writer not only ascribes it to John, but he clothes it 
with the united authority of the rest of the Apostles, in 
a manner which very possibly aims at explaining the sup- 
plementary chapter xxi, with its testimony to the truth 
of the preceding narrative. In his zeal the writer goes 
so far as to falsify a passage of the Hpistle, and convert 
it into a declaration that the author of the letter had 
written the Gospel. “ ‘The things which we have seen, 
&c., these things have we written unto you’ (heec scripsi- 
mus vobis).2. For thus he professes himself not only an 
eye-witness and hearer, but also a writer of all the wonders 
of the Lord in order.” Oredner argues that in speaking 
of John as ‘‘ one of the disciples” (ex discipulis), and of 
Andrew as “one of the Apostles,” the writer intends to 
distinguish between John the disciple, who wrote the 
Gospel and Epistle, and John the Apostle, who wrote the 
Apocalypse, and that it was for this reason that he sought 
to dignify him by a special revelation, through the Apostle 
Andrew, selecting him to writc the Gospel. Credner, there- 
fore, concludes that here we have an ancient ecclesiastical 

1 Oredner, Geach. N. T. Kanon, p. 158 f. und Volkmar, Anhang, p. 360 ; 
Der Ursprung, p. 28; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 150 f.; Davidson, 
Introd. N. T., u. p. 402; Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon, pp. 41, 43; Lomann, 
Bijdragen, p. 66 ff. 
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tradition ascribing the Gospel and first Hpistle to one of 
the disciples of Jesus different from the Apostle John.’ 
Into this, however, we need not enter, nor is it necessary 
for us to demonstrate the mythical nature of this nar- 
rative regarding the origin of the Gospel. We have 
merely given. this extract from the fragment to make our 
statement regarding it complete. Not only is the evi- 
dence of the fragment of no value, from the lateness of 
its date, and the uncritical character of its author, but 
a vague and fabulous tradition recorded by an unknown 
writer could not, in any case, furnish testimony calculated 


to establish the Apostolic origin and trustworthiness of 
the fourth Gospel. 


1 Creduer, Gesch. N. T. Kan., p. 158 ff.; Theol. Jahrb., 1857, p. 301. 
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CHAPTER IT. 


AUTHORSHIP AND CHARACTER OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL, 


Tue result of our inquiry into the evidence for the 
fourth Gospel is sufficiently decided to render further 
examination unnecessary. We have seen that for some 
century and a half, after the events recorded in the work, 
there is not only no testimony whatever connecting the 
fourth Gospel with the Apostle John, but no certain trace 
even of the existence of the Gospel. There has not been 
the slightest evidence In any of the writings of the 
Fathers which we have examined even of a tradition 
that the Apostle John had composed any evangelical 
work at all, and the claim advanced in favour of the 
Christian miracles to contemporaneous evidence of extra- 
ordinary force and veracity by undoubted eye-witnesses 
so completely falls to the ground, that we might here 
well bring this part of our inquiry to a close. There are, 
however, so many peculiar circumstances connected with 
the fourth Gospel, both in regard to its authorship and 
to its relationship to the three Synoptics, which invite 
further attention, that we propose briefly to review some 
of them. We must, however, carefully restrict ourselves 
to the limits of our inquiry, and resist any temptation to 
enter upon an exhaustive discussion of the problem 
presented by the fourth Gospel from a more general 
literary point of view. 


cu 2 
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The endeavour to obtain some positive, or at least 
negative, information regarding the author of the fourth 
Gospel is facilitated by the fact that in the New Testa- 
ment Canon several other works are ascribed to him. 
These works present such marked and distinct charac- 
teristics that, apart from the fact that their number 
extends the range of evidence, they afford an unusual 
opportunity of testing the tradition which assigns them 
all to the Apostle John, by comparing the clear indica- 
tions which they give of the idiosyncrasies of their 
author with the independent data which we possess 
regarding the history and character of the Apostle. It 
is asserted by the Church that John the son of Zebedee, 
one of the disciples of Jesus, is the composer of no less 
than five of our canonical writings, and it would be 
impossible to select any books of our New Testament 
presenting more distinct features, or more widely di- 
vergent views, than are to be found in the Apocalypse 
on the one hand, and the Gospel and three Epistles on_ 
the other. Whilst a strong family likeness exists between 
the Epistles and the Gospel, and they exhibit close 
analogies both in thought and language, the Apocalypse, 
on the contrary, is so different from them in language, in 
style, in religious views and terminology, that it is 
impossible to believe that the writer of the one could be 
the author of the other. The translators of our New 
Testament have laboured, and not in vain, to eliminate 
as far as possible all individuality of style and language, 
and to reduce the various books of which it is composed 
to one uniform smoothness of composition. I¢ is, there- 
fore, impossible for the mere English reader to appreciate 
the immense difference which exists between the harsh 


and Hebraistic Greek of the Apocalypse and the polished 
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elegance of the fourth Gospel, and it is to be feared that 
the varity of critical study has prevented any general 
recognition of the almost equally striking contrast of 
thought between the two works. The very remarkable 
peculiarities which distinguish the Apocalypse and Gospel : 
of John, however, were very early appreciated, and 
almost the first application of critical judgment to the 
Canonical books of the New Testament is the argument 
of Dionysius Bishop of Alexandria, about the middle of 
the third century, that the author of the fourth Gospel 
could not be the writer of the Book of Revelation.’ The 
dogmatic predilections which at that time had begun to 
turn against the Apocalypse, the non-fulfilment of the 
prophecies of which disappointed and puzzled the early 
Church, led Dionysius to solve the difficulty by deciding 
in favour of the authenticity of the Gospel, but at least 
he recognized the dilemma which has since oceupied so 
much of biblical criticism. 

It is not necessary to enter upon any exhaustive 
analysis of the Apovalypse and Gospel to demonstrate 
anew that both works cannot have emanated from the 
same mind. This has already been conclusively done by 
others. Some apologetic writers,—greatly influenced, 
no doubt, by the express declaration of the Church, and 
satisfied by the analogies which could scarcely fail to 
exist between two works dealing with a similar theme,— 
together with a very few independent critics, have asserted 
the authenticity of both works? The great majority of 


1 Husebius, EH. H., vu. 25. 

2 Alfurd, Groek Tostament, 1868, iv. pp. 198 ff., 229; Bertholdt, Hinl. 
A.u.N. T., iv. p. 1800 ff. ; cf. iii. p. 1299 #.; Mbrard, Die evang. Gesch., 
p- 858 ff.; Das evang. Johannis, 1845, p. 137 ff.; Hiehhorn, Hinl. N. T., 
i. p. 875 ff, ef. p. 223 (8; Fetlmoser, inl. N.T., p. 569 ff., cf. p. 199 ff. ; 
Huse, Die Tab. Schule, 1855, p. 25 ff.; Hug, Hinl. N. T., ii. p. 496 ff, cf. 
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critics, however, have fully admitted the impossibility of 
recognizing a common source for the fourth Gospel and 
the Apocalypse of John.’ The critical question regarding 
the two works has, in fact, reduced itself to the dilemma 
which may be expressed as follows, in the words of 
Liicke : “Either the Gospel and the first Epistle are 
genuine writings of the Apostle John, and in that case 
the Apocalypse is no genuine work of that Apostle, or 
the inverse.”2 After an elavorate comparison of the. 
two writings, the same writer, who certainly will 
not be suspected of wilfully subversive criticism, re- 
sumes: “The difference between the language, way 
of expression, and mode of thought and doctrine of the 
Apocalypse and the rest of the Johannine writings, is so 


p- 160 ff; Lechler, Das ap. u. nachap. Zeit., p. 195 ff; Niemeyer, Ver- 
handl. over de echtheid der Johann. Schr., 1852; Retthmayr, Hinl. N. T., 
p. 774 ff; Thiersch, Die Kirche im. ap. Zeit., pp. 245 f., 267—274; 
Tholuck, Glaubw. evang. Gesch., p. 280 ff., &e., &e. 

1 Dionysius, in Huseb., H. E., vii. 24, 25; Baur, Unters. kan. Ev., p. 
345 ff.; K. G. drei erst. Jahrh., 1868, p. 146 ff; Bleek, Beitrige, p. 190— 
200; Bretschneider, Probabilia, p. 150 ff.; Credner, Hinl. N. T., i. pp. 724 
ff., 732 ff.; Davidson, Introd. N. T.,1. p. 313 ff.; i. p. 441; Hrasmus, 
Annot. in Apoc. Johannis N. Test., p. 625; Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 
v. 1852—3, p. 179 ff. ; x. 1859—60, p. 85 f.; Die Joh. Schr., ii. p. 59 ff. ; 
Com. in Apoc. Joh., 1828, p. 67 ff.; Hvanson, Dissonance of the four 
generally received Evangelists, 1792; Hilgenfeld, Die vangelien, 
p. 338 ff; Atzig, Ueber Johannes Marcus u. s. Schriften, 1843; Kayser, 
Rey. de Théol., 1856, xiii. p. 80 ff.; Aéstlin, Lehrb., Ev. u. Br. Joh., 
p. 1 ff; Ztéchke, Hinl. Offenb. Joh., i. pp. 659 ff., 680 ff., 744 ff. - 
Michaelis, Bink. N. T., p. 1598—1650; Nicholas, Et. Or. sur la Bible N. T. 
p. 183 ff.; Renan, L’Antechrist, 1873, p. xxv.; Reuss, Gesch. N. p. 
p. 152 f.; Réville, Rev. de Théol., 1854, ix. pp. 332 ff., 354 ff, 1858, x. 
p. 1 ff; Rev. des deux Mondes, Octr., 1863, p. 633 ff.; of. La Vie de 
Jésus de M. Renan, 1864, p. 42, note1; Scholten, Das Ev. Joh., p- 401 ff. ; 
Schnitzer, Theol. Jahrb., 1842, p. 451 ff.; Schletermacher, Hinl. N. T., 
pp. 317, 449 f., 466 ff; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 372 f.; 
Tayler, The Fourth Gospel, 1867, p. 14; De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 422; 
Weizsdcker, Unters. evang. Gesch., p. 237, p. 295; Zeller, Theol. Jahrb., 
1845, p. 654 f, &e., &e. 

2 Hinl. Offenb. Johannes, i. p. 504. 
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comprehensive and intense, so individual and so far 
radical; the affinity and agreement, on the contrary, 
partly so general, partly in details so fragmentary and 
uncertain (zuriickweichend), that the Apostle John, if 
he really be the author of the Gospel and of the Epistle 
-—which we here advance—cannot have composed the 
Apocalypse either before or after the Gospel and the 
Kpistle. If all critical experience and rules in such 
literary questions do not deceive, it is certain that the 
Evangelist and Apocalyptist are two different persons of 
the name of John,”? &c. 

De Wette, another conservative critic, speaks with 
equal decision. After an able comparison of the two 
works, he says: “From all this it follows (and in New 
Testament criticism no result is more certain than this), 
that the Apostle John, if he be the author of the fourth 
Gospel and of the Johannine Epistles, did not write 
the Apocalypse, or, if the Apocalypse be bis work, he is 
not the author of the other writings.”? Ewald 1s equally 
positive: “ Above all,” he says, “should we be in error 
as to the descent of this work (the Gospel) from the 
Apostle, if the Apocalypse of the New Testament were 
by him. That this much earlier writing cannot have been 
composed by the author of the later is an axiom which 
I consider I have already, in 1826-28, so convincingly 
demonstrated, that it would be superfluous now to return 
to it, especially as, since then, all men capable of forming 
a judgment are of the same opinion, and what has been 
brought forward by a few writers against it too clearly 
depends upon—influences foreign to science.”* We may, 
therefore, consider, the point generally admitted, and 


1 Winl. Offenb. Joh., u. p. 744 f. + Hinl. N. T., § 189 e., p. 422. 
3 Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., v. p. 179. 
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proceed very briefly to discuss the question upon this 
basis. 

The external evidence that the Apostle John wrote the 
Apocalypse is more ancient than that for the authorship 
of any book of the New Testament, excepting some of 
the Epistles of Paul. This is admitted even by critics 
who ultimately deny the authenticity of the work.’ 
Passing over the very probable statement of Andrew of 
Ceesarea,? that Papias recognized the Apocalypse as an 
inspired work, and the inference drawn from this fact 
that he referred it to the Apostle, we at once proceed to 
Justin Martyr, who affirms in the clearest and most 
positive manner the Apostolie origin of the work. He 
speaks to Tryphon of “‘a certain man whose name was 
John, one of the Apostles of Christ, who prophesied by a 
revelation made to him,” of the Millennium, and subse- 
quent general resurrection and judgment.* The state- 
ment of Justin is all the more important from the fact 
that he does not name any other writing of the New 
' Testament, and that the Old Testament was still for him 
the only Holy Scripture. The genuineness of this testi- 
mony is not called in question by any one. Eusebius 
states that Melito of Sardis wrote a work on the Apo- 


1 Oredner, Gesch. N. T. Kan., pp. 97, 180; Baur, Theol. Jahrb., 1844, 
p. 660; Hbrard, Die evang. Gesch., p. 854 f.; Davidson, Int. N. T., i. p. 
318; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 339 f.; Lechler, Das ap. u. nachap. 
Zeit., p. 197 f. ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 249; Feilmoser, Ein]. 
N.T., p. 578; Liicke, Hinl. Offenb. Joh., u. p. 657; Réville, Rey. des deux 
Mondes, Oct. 1863, p. 632; Kayser, Rev. de Théol., 1856, xiii. p. 80 f,, 
&e., &e. 

? It is generally asserted both by Apologists and others that this testi- 
mony is valid in favour of the recognition by Papias of the authenticity 
of the Apocalypse. 

* Dial. 81; cf. Husebius, H. E., iv. 18 : Kat émeid) cai rap’ fpiv avqp ris, @ 
dvoza “Iwdvyns, eis Téy drooTéA@Y TOU Xpicrov, €v adroxahiwer yevopévy aUuT@ 
xia ery roinoecy ev ‘Tlepovoadrp, K.T.A. 
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calypse of John,! and Jerome mentions the treatise.? 
There can be no doubt that had Melito thrown the 
sh¢htest doubt on the Apostolic origin of the Apocalypse, 
Eusebius, whose dogmatic views led him to depreciate 
that writing, would have referred to the fact. Eusebius 
also mentions that Apollonius, a Presbyter of Ephesus, 
quoted the Apocalypse against the Montanists, and 
there 1s reason to suppose that he did so as an Apos- 
tolic work.* Eusebius further states that Theophilus of 
Antioch made use of testimony from the Apocalypse of 
John ;* but although, as Eusebius does not mention any- 
thing to the contrary, it is probable that Theophilus 
really recognized the book to be by John the Apostle, 
the uncritical haste of Husebius renders his vague state- 
ment of little value. We do not think it worth while to 
quote the evidence of later writers. Although Irenzeus, 
who repeatedly assigns the Apocalypse to John, the 
disciple of the Lord, is cited by Apologists as a very 
important witness, more especially from his intercourse 
with Polycarp, we do not attribute any value to his tes- 
timony, both from the late date at which he wrote, and 
from the singularly .uncritical and credulous character 
of his mind. Although he appeals to the testimony of 
those “ who saw John face to face” with regard to the 
number of the name of the Beast, his own utter ignorance 
of the interpretation shows how little information he can 
have derived from Polycarp.° The same remarks apply 
still more strongly to Tertullian, who, however, most un- 
hesitatingly assigns the Apocalypse to the Apostle John.’ 


1 Husebius, IL. Ti., iv. 26. 2 De Vir. Ill, 24. 

3 Husebius, Wi. H., v. 18. 4 7b., H. E., iv. 24. 
5 Adv. Heer., iv. 20, § 11, 21, § 3, 30, § 4, &., &e. 

6 Tb., v. 30. 


7 Adv. Marc., iti. 14, 24, &., &e. 
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It would be useless more particularly to refer to later 
evidence, however, or quote even ‘the decided testi- 
mony in its favour of Clement of Alexandria,' or 
Origen.? ) 

The first doubt cast upon the authenticity of the Apo- 
calypse occurs in the argument of Dionysius of Alex- 
andria, one of the disciples of Origen, in the middle of 
the third century. He mentions that some had objected 
to the whole work as without sense or reason, and as 
displaying such dense ignorance, that it was impossible 
that an apostle or even one in the Church, could have 
written it, and they assigned it to Cerinthus, who held the 
doctrine of the reign of Christ on earth. These objec- 
tions, it is obvious, are merely dogmatic, and do not affect 
to be historical. They are in fact a good illustration of the 
method by which the Canon was formed. If the doctrine 
of any writing met with the approval of the early Church it 
was accepted with unhesitating faith, and its pretension 
to Apostolic origin was admitted as a natural consequence; 
but if, on the other hand, the doctrine of the writing 
was not clearly that of the community, 1t was rejected 
without further examination. It is an undeniable fact 
that not a single trace exists of the application of his- 
torical criticism to any book of the New Testament in 
the early ages of Christianity. The case of the Apo- 
calypse is most intelligible :—so long as the expectation 
and hope of a second advent and of a personal reign of 
the risen and glorified Christ, of the prevalence of which 
we have abundant testimony in the Pauline Epistles and 
other early works, continued to animate the Church, the 


1 Stromata, vi. 13, §§ 106, 141. 
> Husebrus, H. E., vi. 25, in Joann. Opp. iv. p. 17. 
3 Husebius, Tf. E., vii. Q4. 
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Apocalypse which, excited and fostered them was a 
popular volume: but as years passed away and the 
general longing of Christians, eagerly marking. the signs 
of the times, was again and again disappointed, and the 
hope of a Millennium began either to be abandoned or 
indefinitely postponed, the Apocalypse proportionately 
lost favour, or was regarded as an incomprehensible book, 
misleading the world by illusory promises. Its history 
is that of a highly dogmatic treatise esteemed or con- 
temned in proportion to the ebb and flow of opinion 
regarding the doctrines which it expresses. 

The objections of Dionysius, arising first from dogmatic 
erounds and his inability to understand the Apocalyptic 
utterances of the book, took the shape we have mentioned 
of a critical dilemma :—The author of the Gospel could 
not at the same time be the author of the Apocalypse. 
Dogmatic predilection decided the question in favour of 
the fourth Gospel, and the reasoning by which that 
decision is arrived at has, therefore, no critical force 
or value. The fact still remams that Justin Martyr 
distinctly refers to the Apocalypse as the work of the 
Apostle Jobn and, as we have seen, no similar testimony 
exists in support of the claims of the fourth Gospel. 

As another most important point, we may mention 
that there is probably not another work of the New Tes- 
tament the precise date of the composition of which, 
within a very few weeks, can so positively be affirmed. 
No result of criticism rests upon a more secure basis and 
is now more universally accepted by all competent critics 
than the fact that the Apocalypse was written in A.D. 
68-69. The writer distinctly and repeatedly mentions 


1 Oredner, Hinl. N. T., i. p. 705 ff; Mwald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., v. 
yp. 181 ff.; Gosch. V. Isr., vil. p. 227; Comment. in Apoc. Joh., 1828, 
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his name: i. 1, “The revelation of Jesus Christ .... 

unto his servant John;”! 1. 4, “John to the seven 
churches which are in Asia,’? and he states that the work 
was written in the island of Patmos where he was “ on 
account of the Word of God and the testimony of Jesus.” 3 
Ewald, who decides in the most arbitrary manner against 
the authenticity of the Apocalypse and in favour of the 
Johannine authorship of the Gospel, objects that the 
author, although he certainly calls himself John, does 
not assume to be an Apostle, but merely terms himself 
the servant (Sodos) of Christ like other true Christians, 
and distinctly classes himself amongst the Prophets* and 
not amongst the Apostles. We find, however, that Paul, 
who was not apt to waive his claims to the Apostolate, 
was content to call himself: “ Paul a servant (dov)os) of 
Jesus Christ, called to be an Apostle,” in writing to the 
~ Romans; (i. 1) and the superseription of the Epistle to 
the Philippians is: “ Paul and Timothy servants (80d)ox) 
of Christ Jesus.”® There was, moreover, reason why the - 
author of the Book of Revelation, a work the form of 
which was decidedly based upon that of Daniel and 


other Jewish Apocalyptic writings, should rather adopt 


Die Joh. Schr., 1. p.62; Guericke, Gesammtgesch., p. 171, p. 522f.; 
Volkmar, Comment. zur Offenb. Joh., 1862, p..7 ff; Die Religion Jesu, 
p. 148; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 338; Davidson, Int. N. T., i. 
p. 347 ff. ; Liitzelberger, Die kirchl. Trad. Joh., p. 234; Renan, Vie de 
Jésus xii™. ed. p. lexi. f.; L’Antechrist, p. 340 ff.; Réville, Rev. des 
deux Mondes, Oct. 1868, p. 623; Rev. de Théol., 1855, x. p. 4; Scholten, 
Das Ev. Joh., p. 401; Kayser, Rev. de Théol., 1856. xiii. p. 80. 

1 *Aroxdduis ‘Incot Xptorod . 2... T@ SovA@ adrod Iodvn. 

* "Iwavens tats émtd éxxAnoias tats év ty Aoig. Of. 1.9; xxii. 8. 
33.9, Sta roy Adyor tov Geod Kat tiv paprupiay “Incot .. . 
4 Of. 1. 1—3, 9f.; xix. 9f.5 xxn. 6—9, 10, 16f,18 f. 
5 Hwald, Die Joh. Schr., i. p. 55 ff. ; Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., v. p. 179 ff. 
We do not refer to the opening of the Epistle to Titus, nor to that 
which commences, ‘James a servant (dotdos) of God,” &c., nor to the 
so-called ‘‘ Hpistle of Jude,” all being too much disputed or apocryphal. 
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the character of Prophet than the less suitable designa- 
tion of Apostle upon such an occasion. It is clear that 
he counted fully upon being generally known under the 
simple designation of “John,” and when we consider the 
unmistakeable terms of authority with which he addresses 
the Seven Churches, it is scarcely possible to deny that 
the writer either was the Apostle, or distinctly desired 
to assume his personality. It is not necessary for us 
here to enter into any discussion regarding the “ Presbyter 
John,” for it is generally admitted that even he could 
not have had at that time any position in Asia Minor 
which could have warranted such a tone. If the name 
of Apostle, therefore, be not directly assumed—and it 
was not necessary to assume it—the authority of one is 
undeniably inferred. 

Kiwald, however, argues: “On the contrary, indeed, 
the author could not more clearly express that he was not 
one of the Twelve, than when he imagines (Apoc. xxi. 14) 
the names of the ‘ twelve apostles of the Lamb’ shining 
upon the twelve foundation stones of the wall of the future 
heavenly Jerusalem. He considered that he could not 
sufficicntly elevate the names and the lustre of these 
Twelve, and he gave them in his own mind the highest 
external honour which he could confer upon them. No 
intelligent person ever gives such extreme honour and 
such sparkling lustre to himself, still less does he determine 
himself to give them, or himself even anticipates the 
- eternal glorification which God alone can give to him, 
and boasts of it before men. And could one seriously 
believe that one of the Twelve, yea, that even he whom 
we know as the most delicate and refined amongst 
them, would have written this of himself?”? Now, 


1 In making these translations from German writers, and more especi- 
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in the first place, we must remark that in this discus- 
sion it is not permissible to speak of our knowing John 
the Apostle as distinguished above all the rest of the 
Twelve for such qualities. Nowhere do we find such a 
representation of him except in the fourth Gospel, if 
even there, but, as we shall presently see, rather the 
contrary, and the fourth Gospel cannot here be received 
as evidence. It is the misfortune of this problem that 
many critics are so fascinated by the beauty of the fourth 
Gospel that they sacrifice sense and reason in order to 
support its claims. Returning to these objections, how- 
ever, we might by way of retort point out to those who 
assert the inspiration of the Apocalypse, that the sym- 
bolical representation of the heavenly Jerusalem 1s objec- 
tive, and not a mere subjective sketch coloured according 
to the phantasy of the writer. Passing on, however, it 
must be apparent that the whole account of the heavenly 
city 1s typical, and that in basing its walls upon the 
‘Twelve, he does not glorify himself personally, but simply 
gives its place to the idea which was symbolized when 
ally from Hwald, we have preferred to adhere closely to the sense and 
style of the original, however involved and laboured, rather than secure 
a, more smooth and elegant english version, at the risk of misrepresen- 
tation, by a mere paraphrase ofthe German. ‘‘ Vielmehr kann ja der ver- 
fasser dass er keimer der Zwélfe war nicht deutlicher ausdriicken als 
indem er Apoc, 21, 14, die namen der ‘zwélf Apostel des Lammes,’ auf 
den 12 grundsteinen der mauer des kiinftigen himmlischen Jerusalems 
prangend sich denkt. Er meinte also die namen und den glanz dieser 
4wolie nicht genug erheben zu kénnen und gab ihnen im eigenen geiste 
die hochste dussere ehre welche er ihnen zuweisen konnte. Solche hichste 
ehre und solchen funkelnden glanz gibt kein irgend verstindiger sich 
selbst, noch weniger beschliesst er sich selbst sie zu geben, oder nimmt 
gar die ewige verherrlichung welche ibm allein Gott geben kann sich 
selbst vorweg und riihmt sich ihrer vorden menschen. Und man kinute 
sich ernstlich einbilden, einer der Zwéltfe, ja sogar dér welchen wir sonst 


unter ihnen als den zartesten und fceinsten kennen, werde dies von sich 


selbst geschrieben haben?” Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., v. p. 180 f.; ef. Dic Joh. 
Schr., il. p. 56 f. 
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Jesus 1s represented as selecting twelve disciples, the 
number of the twelve tribes, upon whose preaching the 
spiritual city was to be built up. The Jewish belief in 
the special preference of the Jews before all nations led 
up to this, and it forms part of the strong Hebraistic 
form of the writer’s Christianity. The heavenly city is 
simply a glorified Jerusalem ; the twelve Apostles, re- 
presentatives of the twelve tribes, sect apart for the 
regencration of Israel 





as the seventy disciples, the 
number of the nations of the earth, are sent out to regenc- 
rate the Gentiles—are the foundation-stones of the New 
City with its twelve gates, on which are written the 
names of the twelve tribes of Isracl,? for whom the city 
is more particularly provided. For 144,000 of Israel 
are first sealed, 12,000 of cach of the twelve tnbes, 
hefore the Seer beholds the ereat multitude of all nations 
and tribes and peoples? The whole description is a 
mere allegory of the strongest Jewish dogmatic character, 
and it is of singular value for the purpose of identifying 
the author. 

Moreover, the apparent glorification of the Twelve is 
more than justified by the promise which Jesus is repre- 
sented by the Synoptics? as making to them in person. 
When Peter, in the name of the Twelve, asks what is 
reserved for them who have forsaken all and followed 
him, Jesus replies: “ Verily T say unto you that ye 
Which have followed me, m the regeneration when the 
Son of Man shall sit in the throne of his glory, ye also 
shall be seé upon twelve thrones judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel.” * Jéwald himself in his distribution to 
the supposed original sources of the materials of our 


1 Apoc. xxi. 12. 2 7h., vii. d—. 
3 Matt. xix. 27, 25; Jiuuke xi. 28—30. 4 Matt. xix. 28. 
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existing first Synoptic, assigns this passage to the very 
oldest Gospel.1 What impropriety is there, and what 
improbability, therefore, that an Apostle in an ecstatic 
and dogmatic allegory of the spiritual Jerusalem should 
represent the names of the twelve Apostles as inscribed 
upon the twelve foundation stones, as the names of the 
twelve tribes of Israel were inscribed upon the twelve 
gates of the City? On the contrary, we submit that it is 
probable under the circumstances that an Apostle should 
make such a representation, and in view of the facts 
regarding the Apostle John himself which we have from 
the Synoptics, it is particularly in harmony with his 
character, and these characteristics, we shall see, directly 
tend to establish his identity with the author. 

“ How much less, therefore, is it credible of the 
Apostle John,” says Ewald, elsewhere, in pursuing the 
same argument, “who as a writer is so incomparably 
modest and delicate in feeling, and does not in a single 
one of his genuime published writings name himself as 
the author, or at all proclaim his own praise.”? This is 
merely sentimental assumption of facts to which we shall 
hereafter allude, but if the “incomparable modesty ” of 
which he speaks really existed, nothing could more con- 
clusively separate the author of the fourth Gospel from the 
son of Zebedee whom we know in the Synoptics, or more 
support the claims of the Apocalypse. Now, in the first 
place, we must assert that, in writing a serious history 
of the life and teaching of Jesus, full of marvellous 
events and astounding doctrines, the omission of his 
name by an Apostle can not only not be recognized as 
genuine modesty, but must be condemned as culpable 
neglect. It is perfectly incredible that an Apostle could 


1 Die drei ersten Hvyv. 2 Die Joh. Schr., i. p. 56 f 
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have written such a work without attaching his name as 
the guarantee of his intimate acquaintance with the events 
and statements he records. What would be thought of a 
historian who published a history without a single refer- 
ence to recognized authorities, and yet who did not 
declare even his own name as some evidence of his truth? 
The fact is, that the first two Synopties bear no author’s 
name because they are not the work of any one man, but 
the collected materials of many ; the third Synoptic only 
pretends to be a compilation for private use; and the 
fourth Gospel bears no simple signature because it is 
neither the work of an Apostle, nor of an eye-witness of 
the events and hearer of the teaching it records. 

If it be considered incredible, however, that an Apostle 
could, even in an Allegory, represent the names of the 
Twelve ag written on the foundation stones of the New 
Jerusalem, and the incomparable modesty and delicacy 
of feeling of the assumed author of the fourth Gospel be 
contrasted with it so much to the disadvantage of the 
writer of the Apocalypse, we ask whether this reference 
to the collective Twelve can be considered at all on a par 
with the self-glorification of the disguised author of the 
Gospel, who, not content with the simple indication of 
himself as John a servant of Jesus Christ, and with 
sharing distinction equally with the rest of the Twelve, 
assumes to himself alone a pre-eminence in the favonr and 
affection of his Master, as well as a distinction amongst 
his fellow disciples, of which we first hear from himself, 
and which is anything but corroborated by the three Sy- 
noptics? The supposed author of the fourth Gospel, it is 
true, does not plainly mention his name, but he distin- 
guishes himself as “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” 


and represents himself as “leaning on Jesus’ breast at 
VOL. II. D D 
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supper.”? This distinction assumed to himself, and this 
preference over the other disciples in the love of him 
whom he represents as God, is much greater self-glorifi- 
cation than that of the author of the Apocalypse. We 
shall presently see how far Ewald is right in saying, 
moreover, that the author does not clearly indicate the 
person for whom at least he desires to be mistaken. __ 

We must conclude that these objections have no 
weight, and that there 1s no mternal evidence whatever 
against the supposition that the “John” who announces 
himself as the author of the Apocalypse was the Apostle. 
On the contrary the tone of authority adopted through- 
out, and the evident certainty that his identity would 
everywhere be recognized, denote a position in the 
Church which no other person of the name of John could 
possibly have held at the time when the Apocalypse was 
written. The external evidence, therefore, which indi- 
cates the Apostle John as the author of the Apocalypse 
is quite in harmony with the internal testimony of the 
book itself. We have already pointed out the strong 
colouring of Judaism im the views of the writer. Its 
imagery is thoroughly Jewish, and its allegorical repre- 
sentations are entirely based upon Jewish traditions, and 
hopes. The heavenly City is a New Jerusalem ; its 
twelve gates are dedicated to the twelve tribes of Israel; 
God and the Lamb are the Temple of it ; and the sealed 
of the twelve tribes have the precedence over the nations, 
and stand with the Lamb on Mount Zion (xiv. 1) having 
his name and his Father's written on their foreheads. 
We have already stated that the language in which the 
book is written is the most Hebraistic Greek of the New 
Testament, as its contents are the most deeply tinged 


} John xii. 23; xix. 26, 27; xx.2f.; of. xxi. 20 ff 
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with Judaism. If, finally, we seek for some traces of the 
character of the writer, we see in every page the impress 
of an impetuous fiery spirit, whose symbol is the Eagle, 
breathing forth vengeance against the enemies of the 
Messiah, and impatient till it be accomplished, and the 
whole of the visions of the Apocalypse proceed to the 
accompaniment of the rolling thunders of God’s wrath. 

We may now turn to examine such historical data as 
exist regarding John the son of Zebedee, and to inquire 
whether they accord better with the character and 
opinions of the author of the Apocalypse or of the Evan- 
gelist. John and his brother James are represented by 
the Synoptics as being the sons of Zebedee and Salome. 
They were fishermen on the sea of Galilee, and at the 
call of Jesus they left their ship and their father and 
followed him.* Their fiery and impetuous character led 
Jesus to give them the surname of Boavypyés: “ Sons 
of thunder,’? an epithet justified by several incidents 
which are related regarding them. Upon one occasion, 
John sces one casting out devils in his master’s name, 
and in an intolerant spirit forbids him because he did 
uot follow them, for which he is rebuked by Jesus 
Another time, when the inhabitants of a Samaritan 
village would not receive them, John and James angrily 
turn to Jesus and say: “Lord, wilt thou that we 
command fire to come down from heaven, and consume 
them, even as EHhjah did?”* One remarkable episode 
will have presented itself already to the mind of every 
reader, which the second Synoptic Gospel narrates as 
follows: Mark x. 35, “ And James and John the sons of 
Zebedee come unto him saying unto him: Teacher, we 

1 Matt. iv. 21 f.; Mork i.19f.; Luke y. 19 ff. 2 Mark 1. 17. 

2 Mark ix. 38 f.; Luke ix, 49 f. 4 Luke ix. 54 ff, 
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would that thou shouldest do for us whatsoever we shall 
ask thee. 36. And he said unto them: What would ye 
that I should do for you? 37. They said unto him: 
Grant that we may sit, one on thy right hand, and the 
other on thy left hand in thy glory. 38. But Jesus said 
to them: Ye know not what ye ask: can ye drink 
the cup that I drink ? or be baptized with the baptism 
that I am baptized with? 389. And they said unto 
him: We can. And Jesus said unto them: The cup that 
I drink ye shall drink; and with the baptism that I am 
baptized withal shall ye be baptized: 40. But to sit on | 
my right hand or on my left hand is not mine to give, 
but for whom it is prepared. 41. And when the ten 
heard it they began to be much displeased with James 
and John.” It is difficult to say whether the effrentery 
and selfishness of the request, or the assurance with 
which the brethren assert their power to emulate the 
Master is more striking in this scene. Apparently the 
orossness of the proceeding already began to be felt 
when our first Gospel was edited, for it represents the 
request as made by the mother of James and John ; but 
that isa very slight decrease of the offence, inasmuch as 
the brethren are obviously consenting, if not inciting 
parties in the prayer, and utter their “ We can,” with 
the same absence of “incomparable modesty.” After 
the death of Jesus, John remained in Jerusalem,? and 
chiefly confined his ministry to the city and its neigh- 
bourhood.* The account which Hegesippus gives of 
James the brother of Jesus who was appointed overseer 
of the Church in Jerusalem, will not be forgotten,* and 
we refer to 1t merely in illustration of primitive Chris- 


1 Matt. xx. 20 ff. 2 Acts i. 13; ii. 1. 
3 Acts vil. 25; xv. 1 ff. 14 Husebius, H. H., i. 23; ef. vol. i. p. 435 £, 
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tianity. However mythical elements are worked 
into the narrative, one point is undoubted fact, that 
the Christians of that community were but a sect of 
Judaism, merely superadding to Mosaic doctrines belief 
in the actual advent of the Messiah whom Moses and the 
prophets had foretold ; and we find, in the Acts of the 
Apostles, Peter and John represented as “going up into 
the Temple at the hour of prayer,”! like other Jews. In 
the Epistle of Paul to the Galatians, we have most valuable 
evidence with regard to the Apostle John. Paul found 
him still in Jerusalem on the occasion of the visit referred 
to in that letter, about 4.p. 50—53. We need not quote 
at length the important passage Gal. 11. 1 ff, but the fact 
is undeniable, and stands upon stronger evidence than 
almost any other particular regarding the early Church, 
being distinctly and directly stated by Paul himself: that 
the three “pillar” Apostles representing the Church 
there were James, Peter, and John. Peter is markedly _ 
termed the Apostle of the circumcision, and the differences 

between him and Paul are evidence of the opposition of 
their views. James and John are clearly represented as 
sharing the views of Peter, and whilst Paul finally agrees 
with them that he is to go to the Gentiles, the three 
oTvvou clect to continue their ministry to the circum- 
cision.? Here is John, therefore, clearly devoted to the 
Apostleship of the circumcision as opposed to Paul, 
whose views, we may gather from the whole of Paul’s 
account, were little more than tolerated by the orvhou. 
Before leaving New Testament data we may here 
point out the statement in the Acts of the Apostles that 
Peter and John were known to be “unlettered and 
ignorant men”? (dvOpwro. dypappato. Kai id@rar). 

1 Acts iii. Lf > Gal. il. 8—9. 3 Acts iy. 13. 
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Later tradition mentions one or two circumstances regard- 
ing John to which we may briefly refer. Irenzeus states: 
“There are those who heard him (Polycarp) say that 
John, the disciple of the Lord, going to bathe at Ephesus 
and perceiving Cerinthus within, rushed forth from the 
bath-house without bathing, but crying out: ‘ Let us fly 
lest the bath-house fall down: Cerinthus, the enemy of 
the truth, being within it.’ . . . So great was the 
care which the Apostles and their disciples took not to 
hold even verbal intercourse with any of the corrupters of 
the truth,”! &. Polycrates, who was Bishop of Ephesus 
about the beginning of the third century, also states that 
the Apostle John wore the mitre and petalon of the 
high priest (6s éyeryOn iepeds 76 wéradov rehopyKds ),? a 
tradition which agrees with the Jewish tendencies of the 
Apostle of the circumcision as Paul describes him.® 

Now if we compare these data regarding John the son 
of Zebedee with the character of John the author of the 
Apocalypse as we trace it in the work itself, it is impos- 
sible not to be struck by the singular agreement. The 
barbarous Hebraistic Greck and abrupt inelegant diction 
are natural to the unlettered fishcrman of Galilec, and 
the fierce and intolerant spirit which pervades the book 
is precisely that which formerly forbade the working of 


» Irenceus, Adv. Heor., iii. 3,§ 4; Husebius. H. E., iv. 14. 

2 Eusebius, H. E., i. 31. 

* We need not refer to any of the other legends regarding John, but it 
may be well to mention the tradition common amongst the Fathers which 
assigned to him the cognomen of “ the Virgin.” One Codex gives as the 
superscription of the Apocalypse: “rot dylov év8o€ordrou dirocté\ov kal 
evayyehiotou mapbévov nyamnwévov émtaTnOiov “Iadvvov beoddyou,” and we know 
that it is reported in early writings that, of all the Apostles, only John 
and the Apostle Paul remained unmarried, whence probably, in part, 
this title. In connection with this we may point to the importance 
attached to virginity in the Apocalypse, xiv.4; cf. Schwegler, Das nachap. 
Zeit., i. p. 254; Liiche, Comm. iib. d. Br. Joh., 1836, p. 32 f.3 Credner, 
Hinl. N.T.,i. p 21. 
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miracles even in the name of the Master by any not of 
the immediate circle of Jesus, and which desired to 
consume an inhospitable village with fire from heaven.? 
The Judaistic form of Christianity which is represented 
throughout the Apocalypse, and the Jewish elements 
which enter so largely into its whole composition, are 
precisely those which we might expect from John the 
Apostle of the circumcision and the associate of James 
and of Peter in the very centre of Judaism, as we find 
him deseribed by Paul. Parts of the Apocalypse, indced, 
derive a new significance when we remember the oppo- 
sition which the Apostle of the Gentiles met with from 
the Apostles of the circumcision, as plainly declared by 
Paul in his Epistle to the Galatians i. 1 ff, and apparent 
in other parts of his writings. 

We have already seen the scarcely disguised attack 
which is made on Paul in the Clementine Homilies under 
the name of Simon the Magician, the Apostle Peter fol- 
lowing him from city to city for the purpose of denounc- 
ing and refuting his teaching. There can be no doubt 
that the animosity against Paul which was felt by the 
Ebionitic party, to which John as well as Peter belonged, 
was extreme, and when the novelty of the doctrine of 
justification by faith alone, taught by him, is considered, 
it is very comprehensible. In the Apocalypse, we find 
undeniable traces of it which accord with what Paul 
himself says, and with the undoubted tradition of the 
early Church. Not only is Paul silently excluded from 
the number of the Apostles, which might be intelligible 


1 The yory objoction of Ewald rogarding tho glorification of the Twelve, 
if truo, would be singularly in keeping with the audacious request of 
John and his brother, to sit on tho right and left hand of the glorified 
Josus, for we find none of the “incomparable modesty ” which the imagi~ 
native critic attributes to the author of the fourth Gospel in the John of 
the Synoptics. 
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when the typical nature of the number twelve is con- 
sidered, but allusion is undoubtedly made to him, in the 
Epistles to the Churches. It is clear that Paul is 
referred to in the address to the Church of Ephesus: 
“And thou didst try them which say that they are 
Apostles and are not, and didst find them false;”? and 
also in the words to the Church of Smyrna: “ But I 
have a few things against thee, because thou hast there 
them that hold the teaching of Balaam, who taught 
Balak to cast a stumbling block before the sons of Israel, 
to eat things sacrificed unto idols,”* &¢., as well as else- 
where? Without dwelling on this point, however, we 
think it must be apparent to every unprejudiced person 
that the Apocalypse singularly corresponds in every 
respect—language, construction, and thought—with what 
we are told of the character of the Apostle John by the 
Synoptic Gospels and by tradition, and that the internal 
evidence, therefore, accords with the external, in attri- 
buting the composition of the Apocalypse to that Apostle.‘ 

1 Apoe., ii. 2. 2 Ib., ii. 14, of. 9, 20 £. ili. 9. 

’ Baur, Gesch. christ]. Kirche, i. p. 80 ff. ; Volkmar, Comm. z. Offenb. 
Johannis, 1862, p. 26 ff, p. 80 ff ; Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, i. p. 160, anm. 
2; Hilgenfeld, Hist. krit. Hinl, N. T., 1875, p. 418 ff. 

* Baur, Unters. kan. Evyv., pp. 345 ff, 376 ff.; Theol. Jahrb., 1844, 
p- 661 £.; Bertholdt, Kink. A. u. N. T., iv. p. 1800—1875; A. C. Danne- 
mann, Wer ist der Verfasser. der Offenb. Johannis? 1841; Ebrard, Das 
Ey. Johann, p. 137 ff.; Die evang. Gesch., p. 847 ff.; Michhorn, Hinl. 
N.T., i. p. 375 ff; Hvanson, Dissonance, &c., 1792; Feilmoser, Binl. 
N. B., p. 569 ff. ; Guericke, Gesammtgesch., p. 498 ff. ; Beitrage, p. 181 ff. ; 
Hase, Die Tib. Schule, p. 25 ff.; Héanlein, Hinl. N. T., i. p. 220 ff; 
Hartwig, Apol. d. Apoc., u. s. w., 1780; Hévernick, Lucubr. crit. ad 
. Apoc, spectantur, 1842; Hengstenberg, Die Offenb. d. heil. Johann., 1849 ; 
Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 3388; Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1868, p. 203, 
anm.1; Hist. krit. Hinl. N. T.,1875, p. 413 ff; Hug, Hinl. N.T.,ii. p. 496 
ff. ; L¢lewker, Urspr. u. Zweck Offenb. Joh., 1799; F. A. Kivittel, Beitrag %. 
Ktvit. Joh, Offenb., 1773; Kolthof, Apoc. Joanni apost. vindicata, 1834; J. 
P. Longe, in Tholuck’s Lit. Anzeiger, 1838, No. 20 ff.; Vermischt. Schr. | 


i. p. 173 ff.; Lechier, Das ap. u. nachap. Zeit., p. 197 ff. ; Liiderwald, Beurth. 
u. Erkl. Offenb. Johann., 1788; Niermeyer, Verhandel. oyer Echth. Joh 
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We may without hesitation affirm, at least, that with the 
exception of one or two of the Epistles of Paul there is 
no work of the New Testament which is supported by 
such close evidence. 


We need not discuss the tradition as to the residence 
of the Apostle John in Asia Minor, regarding which 
much might be said. Those who accept the authenticity 


Schr., 1852; Olshausen, Echtheit. d.v. kan. Evy., 1832 ; Renan, Vie de Jésus, 
xi™ ed. p. Ixxi.f.; L’Antechrist, 1873, p. xxii. ff., p. 340 ff. ; Reithmayr, 
diinl. N.'T., p. 774 ff. ; Réville (doubtful), Rev. des Deux Mondes, Octr. 
1863, p. 683; Ligyenbach, Die Zougn. Evang. Joh., p. 30 ff.; Scholten, 
Das Evang. Joh., p. 399 ff. ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 249 ff. ; 
Schnitzer, Theol. Jahrb., 1842, p. 451 ff; Storr, N. Apol. d. Offenb. Joh. 
1783; Zweck d. evang. Gesch. u. Br. Joh., 1786, pp. 70 ff., 838, 163 ; 
C.F. Schmidt, Unters. Offenb. Joh., 1771; TLhiersch, Die Kirche im. ap. 
Acit., p. 245 f.; Tholuck, Glaubw. evang. Gesch., p. 280 ff. ; Volkmar, 
Commont. Offenb. Joh., 1862, p. 38 ff.; Zeller, Theol. Jahrb., 1842, 
p. 654 ff., &e., &e. Cf Weisse, Die evang. Gesch., i. p. 98, anm. 3. 

Although many of those who assign the Apocalypse to the Apostle 
John are apologists who likewise assert that he wrote the Gospel, very 
many accept the authenticity of the Apocalypse as opposed to that of the 
Gospclin the dilemma which we have stated. On the other hand not a few 
of those who rojoct the Apocalypse equally reject the Gospel, and consider 
that neither the one nor the other is apostolic. 

We do not of course pretend to give a complete list of those who assert 
or deny the apostolic authorship of the Apocalypse, but merely refer to 
thoso whom we have noted down. The following deny the apostolic 
authorship: Bleck, Boitrage, p. 190—200; Ballenstedt, Philo u. Johannes, 
u. 8. w., 1812; Bretschneider, Probabilia, p. 150 ff.; Credner, Hinl. N, T., 
i, p. 732 Il.; Corrodi, Versuch Beleucht. d. Gesch. Bibelkanons, 1792, 
ii. p. 803 {f.; Cludius, Uransichton d. Christenth. Alt., 1808, p. 312 ff. ; 
Diisterdieck, TWbuch. Offeonb. Joh., 1859; Mwald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss ., v. 
1852—53, p. 179 ff.; Commont. in Apoc. Joh., 1829, proleg. § &; Die 
Joh. Schr., ii p. 55 ff.; Gosch. V. Isr., vi. p. 694, vil. p. 227; LHitaig, 
Uobor Johan. Marcus u. s. Seriften; Kayser (doubtful), Rev. de Théol., 
1856, xiii. p. 85; Keim, Josu vy. Navara, i. p. 159 f.; Licke, Hinl. Offenb. 
Joh., ii, pp. 191 (., $02; Th. Studion u. Krit., 1836, p. G54 il.; Luther, 
Preof. in Apoc., 1552; Liitzelberger, Dic kirchl. Trad, ap. Joh., 1840, pp. 
198 f., 210 ff. ; ef Afichaelis, Wink. N.'L., i. p. 1573 3 Neander, Gesch. 
Pilanz. u. s. w. Chr. Kircho, 1862, p. 481 f.; Neudecker, Einl. N. T., 
p. 757 {f.; Semler, Nouo Unters. tibor Apoc., 1776; Abhandl. Unters. d. 
KKanons, i. Anhang; Stroth, Froimiithigo Unters. Ollenb. Joh. betrefiend, 
1771; Schott, Igagogo, §§ 114 ff, p. 473 M.; Schledermacher, Hinl. N. T., 
p. 170 f.; Weizsdcker, Unters. evang. Gosch., pp. 295, 235 ff. Of. De 
Vette, Hinl. N. 'T., p. 422 {2 ; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 151 2 
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of the Apocalypse of course admit its composition in the 
neighbourhood of Ephesus,’ and see in this the con- 
firmation of the wide-spread tradition that the Apostle 
spent a considerable period of the latter part of his life 
in that city. We may merely mention, in passing, that 
a historical basis for the tradition has occasionally been 
disputed, and has latterly again been denied by some 
able critics.2 The evidence for this as for everything else 
connected with the early ages of Christianity is extremely 
unsatisfactory. Nor need we trouble oursclves with the 
dispute as to the Presbyter John, to whom many ascribe 
the composition, on the one hand, of the Apocalypse, 
and, on the other, of the Gospel, according as they finally 
accept the one or the other alternative of the critical 
dilemma which we have explained. We have only to 
do with the Apostle John and his connection with either 
of the two writings. 

If we proceed to compare the character of the Apostle 
John, as we have it depicted in the Synoptics and other 
writings to which we have referred, with that of the 
author of the fourth Gospel, and to contrast the pecu- 
harities of both, we have avery different result. Instead 
of the Hebraistic Greek and harsh diction which might 
be expected from the unlettered and ignorant fisherman 
of Galilee, we find, in the fourth Gospel, the purest and - 
least Hebraistic Greek of any of the Gospels (some parts 
of the third Synoptic, perhaps, alone excepted), and a 
refinement and beauty of composition whose charm has 
captivated the world, and in too many cases overpowered 
the calm exercise of judgment. Instead of the fierce 


and intolerant temper of the Son of thunder, we find a 
1 Apoe. i. 9. 


* Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, i. p. 162 ff.; Scholten, De Apostel Johannes 
in Klein-Azié, 1871. 
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spirit breathing forth nothing but gentleness and love. 
Instead of the Judaistic Christianity of the Apostle of 
Circumcision, who merely tolerates Paul, we find a mind 
which has so completely detached itself from Judaism 
that the writer makes the very appellation of “Jew” 
equivalent to that of an enemy of the truth. Not only 
are the customs and feasts of the Jews disregarded and 
spoken of as observances of a people with whom the 
writer has no concern, but he anticipates the day when 
neither on Mount Gerizim nor yet at Jerusalem men 
shall worship the Father, but when it shall be recognized 
that the only true worship is that which is offered in 
spirit and in truth. Faith in Jesus Christ and the merits 
of his death is the only way by which man can attain to 
eternal life, and the Mosaic Law 1s practically abolished. 
'We venture to assert that, taking the portrait of John 
the son of Zebedee, which is drawn in the Synoptics and 
the Epistle of Paul to the Galatians, supplemented by 
later tradition, to which we have referred, and comparing 
it with that of the writer of the fourth Gospel, no un- 
prejudiced mind can fail to recognize that there are not 
two features alike. 

It is the misfortune of this case, that the beauty of the 
Gospel under trial has too frequently influenced the 
decision of the judges, and men who have, in other 
matters, exhibited sound critical judgment, in this 
abandon themselves to sheer sentimentality, and indulge 
in rhapsodies when reasons would be more appropriate. 
Bearing in mind that we have given the whole of the 
data regarding John the son of Zebedee, furnished by 
New Testament writings,—excluding merely the fourth 
Gospel itself, which, of course, cannot at present be 
received in evidence,—as well as the only traditional 
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information which, from its date and character, possesses 
the smallest value, it will become apparent that every 
argument which proceeds on the assumption that John 
was the beloved disciple, and possessed of characteristics 
quite different from what we meet with in the writings 
to which we have referred, is worthless and a mere 
petitio principii. We can, therefore, appreciate the state 
of the case when, for instance, we find an able man like 
Credner commencing his inquiry as to who was the 
author of the fourth Gospel with such words as the 
following: ‘‘ Were we entirely without historical data 
regarding the author of the fourth Gospel, who is not 
named in the writing itself, we should still from internal 
grounds lying in the Gospel itself{—from the nature of 
the language, from the freshness and perspicacity of 
‘the narrative, from the exactness and precision of the 
statements, from the peculiar manner of the mention 
of the Baptist and of the sons of Zebedee, from the 
love and fervour rising to ecstasy which the writer 
manifests towards Jesus, from the irresistible charm 
which is poured out over the whole iceally-composed 
evangelical history, from the philosophical considera- 
tions with which the Gospel begins—be led to the 
result : that the author of such a Gospel can only be a 
native of Palestine, can only be a direct eye-witness, 
can only be an Apostle, can only be a favourite of Jesus, 
can only be that John whom Jesus held captivated 
to himself by the whole heavenly spell of his teaching, 
that John who rested on the bosom of Jesus, stood 
beneath his cross, and whose later residence in a city 
like Kphesus proves that philosophical speculation not 
merely attracted him, but that he also knew how to 
maintain his place amongst philosophically cultivated 
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- Greeks.”? It ig almost impossible to proceed further 
in building up theory upon baseless assumption; but 
we shall hereafter see that he is kept in countenance by 
Ewald, who outstrips him in the boldness and minute- 
ness of his conjectures. We must now more carefully 
examine the details of the case. 

The language in which the Gospel is written, as we 
have already mentioned, is much less Hebraic than that 
of the other Gospels, with the exception, perhaps, of 
parts of the Gospel according to Luke, and its Hebraisms 
are not on the whole greater than was almost invariably 
the case with Hellenistic Greek, but its composition is 
distinguished by peculiar smoothness, grace, and beauty, 
and in this respect it is assigned the first rank amongst 
the Gospels. It may be remarked that the connection 
which Credner finds between the language and the 
Apostle John arises out of the supposition, that long 
residence in Ephesus had enabled him to acquire that 
facility of composition in the Greek language which is 
one of its characteristics. Ewald, who exaggerates the 
Hebraism of the work, resorts nevertheless to the con- 
jecture, which we shall. hereafter more fully consider, 
that the Gospel was written from dictation by young 
friends of John in Ephesus, who put the aged Apostle’s 
thoughts in many places into purer Greek as they 
wrote them down.? The arbitrary nature- of such an 
explanation, adopted in one shape or another by many 
apologists, requires no remark, but we shall at every 
turn mect with similar assumptions advanced to overcome 
difficulties. Now, although there is no certain information 
as to the time when, if ever, the Apostle removed into 


Asia Minor, it is pretty certain that he did not leave 
1 Credner, Binl. N. T., i. p. 208. 
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2 Die Joh. Schr., 1. p. 50 f. 
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Palestine before a.p, 60.2. We find him still at Jerusalem 
about A.D. 50—53, when Paul went thither, and he had 
not at that time any intention of leaving, but, on the 
contrary, his dedication of himself to the ministry of 
the circumcision is distinctly mentioned by the Apostle.? 
The “unlettered and ignorant” fisherman of Galilee, 
therefore, had obviously attained an age when habits of 
thought and expression have become fixed, and when a 
new language cannot without great dithculty be acquired. 
If we consider the Apocalypse to be his work, we find 
positive evidence of such markedly different thought and 
language actually existing when the Apostle must have 
been at least between sixty and seventy years of age, 
that it is quite impossible to conceive that he could have 
subsequently acquired the language and mental charac- 
teristics of the fourth Gospel.2 It would be perfectly 
absurd, so far as language goes, to find in the fourth 
Gospel the slightest indication of the Apostle John, of 
whose language indeed we have no information whatever 
except from the Apocalypse, a composition which, if 
accepted as written by the Apostle, would at once 
exclude all consideration of the Gospel as his work. 
There are many circumstances, however, which seem 
clearly to indicate that the author of the fourth Gospel 
was neither a native of Palestine nor a Jew, and to some 
of these we qoust briefly refer. The philosophical state- 
ments with which the Gospel commences, it will be 
admitted, are anything but characteristic of the Son of 


1 Tt is certain that John did not remove to Asia Minor during Paul’s 
time. There is no trace of his being there im the Pauline Epistles. Cf. 
De Wette, Hinl. N. T., p. 221. 2 Gal. i. 9. 

’ Ewald, Die Joh. Schr., ii. p. 62 f.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, 
p. 340 f£; Aeim, Jesu y. Nazara,i.p. 159; De Wette, Hinl. N. T., p. 419, 
anm. d. 
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thunder, the ignorant and unlearned fisherman of Galilee 
who, to a comparatively advanced period of life, con- 
tinued preaching in his native country to his brethren of 
the circumcision. Attempts have been made to trace 
the Logos doctrine of the fourth Gospel to the purely 
Hebraic source of the Old Testament, but every impartial 
mind must perceive that here there is no direct and 
simple transformation of the theory of Wisdom of the 
Proverbs and Old Testament Apocrypha, and no mere 
development of the later Memra of the Targums, but a 
very advanced application to Christianity of Alexandrian 
philosophy, with which we have become familiar through 
the writings of Philo, to which reference has so frequently 
been made. It is quite true that a decided step beyond 
the doctrine of Philo is made when the Logos is repre- 
sented as cdpé éyévero in the person of Jesus, but this 
argument is equally applicable to the Jewish doctrine of 
Wisdom, and that step had already been taken before 
the composition of the Gospel. In the Alexandrian 
philosophy everything was prepared for the final appli- 
cation of the doctrine, and nothing is more clear than 
the fact that the writer of the fourth Gospel was well 
acquainted with the teaching of the Alexandrian school, 
from which he derived his philosophy, and its elaborate 
and systematic application to Jesus alone indicates a 
late development of Christian doctrine, which we main- 
tain could not have been attained by the Judaistic son 
of Zebedece.? 

We have already on several occasions referred to the 
attitude which the writer of the fourth Gospel assumes 
towards the Jews. Apart from the fact that he places 


1 Most critics agree that the characteristics of the fourth Gospel render 
the supposition that it was the work of an old man untenable. 
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Christianity generally in strong antagonism to Judaism, 
as light to darkness, truth to a lie, and presents the 
doctrine of a hypostatic Trinity in the most developed 
form to be found in the New Testament, in striking 
contrast to the three Synoptics, and in contradiction to 
Hebrew Monotheism, he writes at all times as one who 
not only is not a Jew himself, but has nothing to do with 
their laws and customs. He speaks everywhere of the 
feasts “of the Jews,” “the passover of the Jews,” “the 
manner of the purifying of the Jews,” “the Jews’ feast 
of tabernacles,” “as the manner of the Jews is to bury,” 
“the Jews’ preparation day,’ and so on.’ The Law of 
Moses is spoken of as “your law,” “their law,” as of a 
people with which the writer was not connected.? More- 
over, the Jews are represented as continually in virulent 
opposition to Jesus, and secking to kill him; and the 
word “Jew” is the unfailing indication of the enemies 
of the truth, and the persecutors of the Christ? The 
Jews are not once spoken of as the favoured people of 
God, but they are denounced as “children of the devil,” 
who is “the father of lies and a murderer from the 
beginning.”* The author shows in a marked way that 
he was not a Jew, by making Caiaphas, and the chief 
priests and Pharisees speak of the Jewish nation and the 
people not as 6 Aads, like the Synoptics and other New 
Testament writings,’ but as 76 e@vos, the term always 
employed by the Jews to designate the Gentiles. A 


? 


1 John 1.6, 13; v.1; vi. 4; vil. 2; xix. 40, 42, &., &e. 

2 7Tb., vii. 17; x. 34; xv. 25, &e., &e. 

* Ib., v. 16, 18; vu. 18, 19 f.; vill. 40, 59; ix. 22, 28; xviii. 31 ff; 
xix. 12 ff. * John vii. 44. 

5 Matt. 1. 21; u.65 1v.6; mui. 15; xv. 8; xxi. 23, &., &e. Mark 
vil. 6; xi. 82; xiv. 2, &c. Luke i. 10,17, 21,68, 77; ii. 105 iil. 15; vi. 
17; vu. 16; xvii. 48, &., &e. 

® John xi. 48, 50, 51, 52; cf. xvii. 35. The word Aads is only twice 
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single instance of the distinctive use of these words may 
be given, Luke ii. 32: “A light to lighten the Gentiles 
(€@vos) and the glory of thy people (dads) Israel.”! 
We need scarcely point out that the Jesus of the fourth 
Gospel is no longer of the race of David, but the Son of 
God. The expectation of the Jews that the Messiah 
should be of the seed of David is entirely sect aside, and 
the genealogies of the first and third Synoptics tracing 
his descent are not only ignored, but the whole idea 
absolutely excluded. 

Lhroughout the fourth Gospel a number of mistakes 
of various kinds occur which clearly point to the fact 
that the author was neither a Palestinian nor a Jew 
at all. Jor instance, the writer calls Annas the high 
priest, although at the same time Caiaphas is repre- 
sented as also holding that office? The expression 
which he uses is: ‘“‘Caiaphas beine the high priest 
that year” (apyiepevs By Tov évavTov éxetvov). This 
statement, made more than once, would indicate the 
belief that the office was merely annual, which is erro- 
neous. Josephus states with regard to Caiaphas, that 
he was high priest for ten years from aD. 25—36.° 
Ewald and others argue that the expression “that 
year” refers to the year in which the death of Jesus, 


used in the fourth Gospel, once in x1. 50, where ¢4vos occurs in the same 
vorse, and again in xviii. 14, where the same words of Caiaphas, xi. 50, 
are quoted. It is found in vill. 2, but that episode does not belong to the 
fourth Gospel, but is taken from the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 

1 Of Matt. iv. 15; vi. 32; x. 5; Mark, x. 42; xii. 10; Luke xxi. 10, 
24,25, &e., &e.; Rom. ii. 145 iii. 29; ix. 24; Gal. ii. 2,8, 9, 12, &e., &e. 
Ewald himself points out that the saying of Caiapbas is the purest 
Greek, and this is anothor proof that it could not proceed from the 
son of Zebedee. It could still less bo, as it stands, an original speech in 
Greek of the high priest to the Jewish Council, a point which does not 
require remark. Of. Hwald, Die Joh. Schr., i. p., 325, anm. 1. 

2 John xi. 49, 51; xvin. 13, 16, 19, 22, 24. 

8 Antiq. xviii, 2,§ 2; 4,§3; cf. Matt. xxvi. 3, 57, 
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so memorable to the writer, took place, and that 1t does 
not exclude the possibility of his having been high 
priest for successive years also.’ This explanation, how- 
ever, is quite arbitrary and insufficient, aud this is 
shown by the additional error in representing Annas as 
also high priest at the same time. The Synoptics know 
nothing of the preliminary examination before Annas, 
and the reason given by the writer of the fomth Gospel 
why the soldiers first took Jesus to Annas: “for he was 
father-in-law to Caiaphas, who was high priest that same 
year,’ ? is inadmissible. The assertion is a clear mistake, 
and it probably originated in a stranger, writing of facts 
and institutions with which he was not well acquainted, 
being misled by an error equally committed by the 
author of the third Gospel and of the Acts of the 
Apostles. In Luke i. 2, the word of God is said to 
come to John the Baptist: “in the high priesthood of 
Annas and Calaphas” (ért dpyvépéws “Avva kat Kaidda), 
and again, in Acts iv. 6, Annas is spoken of as the high 
priest when Peter and John healed the lame mau at the 
gate of the Temple which was called “ Beautiful,” and 
Caiaphas is mentioned immediately after: “and Annas 
the high priest, and Caiaphas, and John, and Alexander, 
and as many as were of the kindred of the high priest.” 
Such statements, erroneous in themselves and not under- 
stood by the author of the fourth Gospel, may have led 
to the confusion in the narrative. Annas had previously 
been high priest, as we know from Josephus,? but nothing 
is more certain than the fact that the title was not con- 
tinued after the office was resigned; and Ishmael, Eleazar, 
and Simon, who succeeded Annas and separated his 
term of office from that of Caiaphas, did not subse- 


* Die Joh. Schr., i. p. 326, aum.1; Litche, Comment. Ey. J oh., 1. p. 464. 
7 John xvili, 13. * Antiq., xy. 2, $1. 
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quently bear the title. The narrative is a mistake, and 
such an error could not have been committed by a native 
of Palestine,t and much less by an acquaintance of the 
high priest.? 

The author says, in relating the case of restoration of 
sight to a blind man, that Jesus desired him: (ix. 7) 
“Go wash in the pool of Siloam,” and adds: “ which is 
by interpretation: Sent.” This is a distinct error arising 
out of ignorance of the real signification of the name of 
the Pool, which means a spring, a fountain, a flow of 
water. The writer evidently wishes to give a pro- 
phetical character to the name, and thus imerease the 
importance of the miracle. The explanation is a mere 
conceit in any case, and a forcigner with a slight know- 
ledge of the language is misled by the superficial 
analogy of sound.? Liicke refuses to be persuaded that 
the parenthesis is by John at all, and evades the difficulty 
by conjecturing that it is a gloss of some ancient 
allegorical interpreter.* 

There are also several geographical errors committed 
which denote a foreigner. In1. 28, the writer speaks of 
a “ Bethany beyond Jordan, where John was baptizing.” 
The substitution of “ Bethabara,” mentioned by Origen, 
which has erroneously crept into the vulgar text, is of 
course repudiated by all critics, “Bethany” standing in 
all the older codices. The alteration was evidently pro- 
posed to obviate the dithculty that there did not exist any 


1 Buur, Unters. kan. Hvy., p. 332 f£.; Scholten, Das Hy. Johannes, 
p. 800 ff.; Bretschneider, Probabilia, p. 93 f.; Davidson, Int. N. T., u. 
p. 429 £; Nicolus, Ht. sur la Bible, N. T., p. 198 f.; LZilyenfeld, Die Evan- 
gelion, p. 297, anm.1; IMeim, Jesu v. Nazara, iii. p. 321 ff; Volkmur, 
Die Evangelion, p. 586 f.; Sehex/el, Das Charakt. Jesu, p. 35d. 

* John xvi. 15. 

3 Bretschneider, Probabilia, p. 93; Davidson, Int. N. T., u. p. 428. 

4 Comment. Hy. Joh., 1. p. 381. - 
EE Q 
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Bethany beyond Jordan in Pera. The place could not 
be the Bethany near Jerusalem, and it is scarcely possible 
that there could have been a second village of the name ; 
no trace of it existed even in Origen’s time, and it is 
utterly unknown now.’ Again, in i. 28, the writer 
says that “John was baptizing in Afnon, near to Salim, 
because there was much water there.” This Aunon near 
to Salim was in Judeea, as is clearly stated in the 
previous verse. The place, however, was quite unknown 
even in the third century, and the nearest locality which 
could be indicated as possible was in the north of 
Samaria, and, therefore, differmge from the statements in 
ill. 22, iv. 3. Ainon, however, signifies “ springs,” and 
the question arises whether the writer of the fourth 
Gospel, not knowing the real meaning of the word, did 
not simply mistake it for the name of a place? In any 
case 1t 18 a geographical error mto which the author of 
the fourth Gospel, had he been the Apostle John, could 
not have fallen.* ‘The account of the miracle of the pool of 
Bethesda is a remarkable one for many reasons. The words 
which most pointedly relate the miraculous phenomena 
characterizing the pool do not appear in the oldest MSS., 
and are consequently rejected. In the following extract 
we put them in italics: v. 3.—‘ In these (five porches) 
Jay a multitude of the sick, halt, withered, waiting for 
the moving of the water. 4, For an angel went down 


* Breischneider, Probabilia, p. 95 f.; Baur, Unters. kan. Evvy., p. 331 ; 
Davidson, Int. N.'T., ii. p. 427; Schenkel, Das Charakt. Jesu, p. 354; 
cf, “wald, Gesch. V. Isr., p. 62, anm. 1; Ziicke, Comm. Ey. Joh., i. 
p. 391 ff; Bleek, Hinl. N. T., p. 210 f.; Beitrage, p. 256 f. 

* Scholten, Das Ey. Joh., p. 409 f. 

* Scholten, Das Hy. Joh., p. 409 £.; Bretschneider, Probabilia, p- 96 f.; 
Nicolas, It. sur la Bible, N. T., p. 199 f£.; Schenkel, Das Charakt. J esu, p. 
3555 cf. Hevald, Gesch. V. Isr., v. p. 262, anm. 2; Liicke, Comm. Ey, Joh., 
lp. 553 ff. ° 
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at certaim seasons into the pool and troubled the water : 
he, therefore, who first went in after the troubling of the 
water was made whole of whatsoever disease he had.” 
We must believe, however, that this passage did origin- 
ally belong to the text, and has, from an early period, 
been omitted from MSS. on account of the difficulty it 
presents ; and one of the reasons which points to this is 
the fact that verse 7, which is not questioned and has the 
authority of all codices, absolutely implies the existence 
of the previous words, without which it has no sense. 
Now, not only is the pool of Bethesda totally unknown 
at the present day, but although possessed of such 
miraculous properties, it was unknown even to Josephus, 
or any other writer of that time. It is impossible, were 
the narrative genuine, that the phenomena could have 
been unknown and unmentioned by the Jewish historian,! 
and there is here evidently neither the narrative of an 
Apostle nor of an eye-witness. 

Another very significant mistake occurs in the account 
of the conversation with the Samaritan woman, which is 
said to have taken place (iv. 5) near “a city of Samaria 
which is called Sychar.” It is evident that there was 
no such place—and apologetic ingenuity is severely 
taxed to explain the difficulty. The common conjecture 
has been that the town of Sichem is intended, but this 
is rightly rejected by Delitzsch,? and Ewald.? Credner,* 
not unsupported by others, and borne out in particular 
by the theory of Ewald, conjectures that Sychar is a 


1 Of. Liéicke, Comm. Ev. Joh., ii. p. 16 ff.; Hwald, Die Joh. Schr., 1. 
p. 200 ff. 

2 Talmudische Stud. Zeitschr. gesammt. luth. Theol. u. Kirche, 1856, 
p. 240 ff. 

3 Die Joh. Schr., i. p. 181, anm. 1; Gesch, V. Isr., v. p. 348, anm. 1; 
Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., vill. p. 255 f. 

4 inl. N. T., 1. p. 264, 
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corruption of Sichem, introduced into the Gospel by a 
Greek secretary to whom this part of the Gospel was 
dictated, and who mistook the Apostle’s pronunciation 
of the final syllable. We constantly meet with this 
elastic explanation of difficulties in the Gospel, but its 
mere enunciation displays at once the reality of the 
difficulties and the imaginary nature of the explanation. 
Hengstenberg adopts the view, and presses it with pious 
earnestness, that the term 1s a mere nickname for the 
city of Sichem, and that, by so shght a change in the 
pronunciation, the Apostle called the place a city of Lies 
("pw lie), a play upon words which he does not consider 
unworthy. The only support which this latter theory 
can secure from internal evidence is to be derived from 
the fact that the whole discourse with the woman is 
ideal. Hengstenberg * conjectures that the five husbands 
of the woman are typical of the Gods of the five nations 
with which the King of Assyria peopled Samaria, IT. Kings, 
xvii. 24—41, and which they worshipped instead of the 
God of Israel, and as the actual God of the Samaritans was 
not recognized as the true God by the Jews, nor their wor- 
ship of him on Mount Gerizim held to be valid, he, there- 
fore, considers that under the name of the City of Sychar, 
their whole religion, past and present, was denounced as a 
he. ‘There can be little doubt that the episode is alle- 
gorical, but such a defence of the geographical error, the 
reality of which is everywhere felt, whilst it is 
quite insufficient on the one hand, effectually destroys 
the historical character of the Gospel on the other. 
The inferences from all of the foregoing examples are 


* Das Ey. des heil. Joh., 1867, i. p. 244. 27d., 1. p. 262 f. 

* For orthodox theories regarding Sychar, in addition to the works 
already indicated, readers may be referred to the following :— Lightfoot, 
Ilorac Ifcbr. ct Talm., p. 938, Works, ed. Pitman, x. p. 339 f; Wieseler, 
Chron. Synops. d. vier Hyv., p. 256,anmn. 1; Olsheusen, Bibl. Comm., Das 
iy. n. Johann., umgearb. Wbrard, ii. 1, p. 122 f.3 De Wetle, Kurzgef. ex. 
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strengthened by the fact that, in the quotations from 
the Old Testament, the fourth Gospel in the main 
follows the Septuagint version, or shows its influence, 
and nowhere can be shown directly to translate from 
the Hebrew. , 

These instances might be multiplied, but we must 
proceed to examine more closely the indications given in 
the Gospel itself as to the identity of its author. We 
need not point out that the writer nowhere clearly states 
who he is, nor mentions his name, but expressions are 
frequently used which evidently show the desire that a 
particular person should be understood. He generally 

calls himself “ the other disciple,” or “the disciple whom 
‘ Jesus loved.”? It is universally admitted that he repre- 
sents himself as having previously been a disciple of 
John the Baptist (i. 35 ff.),? and also that he is “the 
other disciple” who was acquamted with the high 
priest (xviii. 15, 16),° if not an actual relative as Ewald 
and others assert. The assumption that the disciple 
thus indicated is John, rests principally on the fact that 


H’buch N. T., i. 8, p. 84; Hug, Hinl N. T., 11 p. 194 f. ; Bunsen, Bibel- 
werk, iv. p. 219; Riggenbach, Die Zeugnisse, u.s. w., p. 21; Godet, Com. 
sur ly. de St. Jean, p. 475 f.; Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 211; Lange, Das 
Ey. Joh., p. 107; Afeyer, Comm. Ey. n. Johan. p. 188 f ; Liiehe, Comm. 
Ey. des Joh., i. p. S77 f.5 Sunday, Authorship, &e. of Fourth Gospel, 1872, 
p- 92, p. 98, note 1; Farrar, Life of Christ, i. p. 206, note 1; Neubauer, 
La Géographie du Talmud, p. 170; Smith, Dictionary of the Bible, i. 
p. 1395 f. 

1 John i. 35 ff. ; xill. 23; xix. 26, 35; xx. 2. 

2 Oredner, Einl. N. T., i. p. 209; Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., v. p. 323; 
Die Joh. Schr., i. p. 141; De Wette, Hinl. N.T., p. 229; Thiersch, Die 
Kirche im ap. Zeit. p. 2635 f.; Michaelis, Hinl. N. T., i p. 1127; 
Scholten, Das Ev. Joh., p. 378; Liicke, Comm. Hy. Joh., 1. p. 443 fi; 
Hengstenberg, Das Ev. d. heil. Joh., i. p. 106 f. 

3 Bwald, Die Joh. Schr., i. p. 400; Liicke, Comm. Ey. Joh., i. 
p. 703 f.; Hengstenberg, Das Ev. heil. Joh., ii. p. 196 f. ; Bleek, Ein, 
N. T., p. 151 f. 

4 Ewald, Die Joh. Schr., i. p. 400; Bleek, Hinl. N. T., p. 151; Bwald 
considers the relationship to have been on the mother’s side. Hengsten- 
berg contradicts that strange assumption, Das Ev. heil. Joh. ui. p. 196. 
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whilst the author mentions the other Apostles, he seems 
studiously to avoid directly naming John, and also that 
he never once distinguishes John the Baptist by the 
appellation 6 Bamriorys, whilst he carefully distinguishes 
the two disciples of the name of Judas, and always 
speaks of the Apostle Peter as “Simon Peter,” or 
“Peter,” but rarely as “Simon” only." Without 
pausing to consider the slightness of this evidence, it 
is obvious that, supposing the disciple indicated to be 
John the son of Zebedee, the fourth Gospel gives a 
representation of him quite diffcrent from the Synoptics 
and other writings. In the fourth Gospel (@. 35 ff) the 
calling of the Apostle is described in a peculiar manner. 
John (the Baptist) is standing with two of his disciples, 
and poits out Jesus to them as “the Lamb of God,” 
whereupon the two disciples follow Jesus, and, finding 
out where he lives, abide with him that day and sub- 
sequently attach themselves to his person. In verse 40 
it is stated: “ One of the two which heard John speak, 
anc followed him, was Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother.” 
We are left to imagine who was the other, and the 
answer of critics is: John. Now, the “callmg” of John 
is related in a totally different manner in the Synoptics— 
Jesus, walking by the Sea of Galilee, sees “ two brethren, 
Simon called Peter, and Andrew, his brother, casting a 
net into the sea, for they were fishers, and he saith unto 
them: Follow me, and I will make you fishers of men. 
And they straightway left their nets and followed hin. 
And when he had gone on from thence, he saw other two 
brethren, James the son of Zebedee, and John his 
brother, in the ship with Zebedee their father, mending 
their nets; and he called them. And they immediately 


1 Credner, Kink, N. T.,i. p. 209 f.; De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 230; 
Bleck, Beitrige, p. 178 ; inl. N, T,, p.150f.; Mbrard, Dic Evang. Gesch. , 
p. 838, 
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left the ship and their father and followed him.”? These 
accounts are in complete contradiction to each other, and 
both cannot be true. Wesee from the first introduction 
of “the other disciple” on the scene in the fourth 
Gospel the evident design to give him the precedence 
before Peter and the rest of the Apostles. We have above 
given the account of the first two Synoptics of the calling 
of Peter. He is the first of the disciples who is selected, 
and he is directly invited by Jesus to follow him and 
become, with his brother Andrew, “fishers of men.” 
James and John are not called till later in the day, and 
without the record of any special address. In the third 
Gospel the calling of Peter is introduced with still more 
important details. Jesus enters the boat of Simon and 
bids ‘him push out into the Lake and let down his net, and 
the miraculous draught of fishes is taken: “ When Simon 
Peter saw it, he fell down at Jesus’ knees, saying: 
Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord. For 
he was astonished, and all that were with him, at the 
draught of fishes which they had taken.” The calling of 
the sons of Zebedee becomes even less important here, 
for the account simply continues: “And so was also 
James and John, the sons of Zebedee, who were 
partners with Simon.” Jesus then addresses his invita- 
tion to Simon, and the account concludes: “And when 
they had brought their boats to land, they forsook all, 
and followed him.”? In the fourth Gospel the calling 
of the two disciples of John is first narrated, as we have 
seen and the first call of Peter is from his brother 
Andrew, and not from Jesus himself. “He (Andrew) 
first findeth his own brother Simon, and saith unto him : 
We have found the Messias (which is, being interpreted, 
Christ), and he brought him to Jesus. Jesus looked on 
1 Matt. iv. 1S—22; Mark i. 16—20. ? Luke y. 1-11. 
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him and said: Thou art Simon, the son of Jonas ;! 
thou shalt be called Cephas (which is by interpretation, 
Peter).”? This explanation of the manner in which the 
cognomen Peter is given, we need not point out, is 
likewise contradictory to the Synoptics, and betrays the 
same purpose of suppressing the prominence of Petev. 
The fourth Gospel states that “the other disciple,” 
who is declared to be John, the author of the Gospel, 
was known to the high priest, another trait amongst 
many others elevating him above the son of Zebedee as 
he is depicted elsewhere in the New Testament. The 
account which the fourth Gospel gives of the trial of 
Jesus 1s In very many important particulars at variance 
with that of the Synoptics. We need only mention 
here the point that the latter know nothing of the pre- 
liminary examination by Annas. We shall not discuss 
the question as to where the denial of Peter is repre- 
sented as taking place in the fourth Gospel, but may 
merely say that no other disciple but Peter is mentioned 
in the Synoptics as having followed Jesus; and Peter 
enters without difficulty into the high pricst’s palace. 
In the fourth Gospel, Peter is made to wait without at 
the door until John, who is a friend of the high priest 
and freely enters, obtains permission for Peter to go 
in, another instance of the precedence which is sys- 
tematically given to John. The Synoptics do not in 
this particular case. give any support to the state- 
ment in the fourth Gospel, and certainly in nothing 


' The author apparently considered that Jonas and John were the samo 
name, another indication of a foreigner. Although some of the oldest 
Codices read John here and in xxi. 15—17, there is great authority for 
the reading Jona, which is considered by a majority of critics the 
original. 

2 John 1. 41—42. 

° Matt. xxvi, 58, 69; Mark xiy. 54, 56; Luke xxii, 54 ff. 
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that is said of John do they elsewhere render his 
acquaintance with the high priest in the least degree 
probable. It is, on the contrary, improbable in the 
extreme that the young fisherman of Galilee, who shows 
very little enlichtenment in the anecdotes told of him in 
the Synoptics, and who is described as an “ unlettered 
and ignorant” man in the Acts of the Apostles, could 
have any acquaintance with the high priest. Ewald 
who, on the strength of the word yrwords,’ at once 
elevates him into a relation of the high pricst, sees in 
the statement of Polycrates that late in life he wore the 
priestly wérahov, a confirmation of the supposition that 
he was of the high priest’s race and family.2 The 
evident Judaistic tendency, however, which made John 
wear the priestly mitre may distinguish him as author 
of the Apocalypse, but it is fatal to the theory which 
makes him author of the fourth Gospel, mm which there 
is SO complete a severance from Judaism. 

A much more important point, however, is the desig- 
nation of the author of the fourth Gospel, who 1s identi- 
fied with the Apostle John, as “the disciple whom Jesus 
‘loved.” It is scarcely too much to say, that this sugges- 
tive appellation alone has done more than any arguments 
to cnsure the recognition of the work, and to overcome 
the doubts as to its authenticity. Religious sentimen- 
tality, evoked ly the influence of this tender epithct, 
has been blind to historical mcongruities, and has been 
willing to accept with little question from the “ beloved 
disciple” a portrait of Jesus totally unlike that of the 
Synoptics, and to elevate the dogmatic mysticism and 
artificial discourses of the one over the sublime morality 
und simple eloquence of the other. It is impossible to 


1 John xvni. 15. 
2 Dio Joh. Schr., i. p. 400, anm. 1; Bleck, Wink. N. T., p. 14, 
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reflect seriously upon this representation of the relations 
between one of the disciples and Jesus without the con- 
viction that every record of the lite of the great Teacher 
must have borne distinct traces of the preference, and 
that the disciple so honoured must have attracted the 
notice of every early writer acquainted with the facts. 
If we seck for any evidence, however, that John was 
distinguished with such special afiection—that he lay on 
the breast of Jesus at supper—that even the Apostle 
Peter recognised his superior intimacy and influence — 
and that he received at the foot of the cross the care of 
his mother from the dying Jesus*—we seek in vain. 
The Synoptic Gospels, which minutely record the details 
of the last supper and of the crucifixion, so far from 
mentioning any such circumstances or such distinction 
of John, do not even mention his name, and Peter 
everywhere has precedence before the sons of Zebedee. 
Almost the only occasions upon which any prominence 
is given to them are episodes in which they meur the 
Master’s displeasure, and the cognomen of “Sons of 
thunder” has certainly no suggestion in it of special 
affection, nor of personal qualities lhkely to attract the 
oreat Teacher. The selfish ambition of the brothers who 
desire to sit on thrones on his right and on his left, and 
the intolerant temper which would have called down fire 
from heaven to consume a Samaritan village, much 
rather contradict than support the representation of the 
fourth Gospel. Upon one occasion, indeed, Jesus in 
rebuking them, adds: “Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of”? It is perfectly undeniable that John 

1 John xiii, 2326. 2 Ib, xix. 25—27. 

3 Luke ix. 55. Theso words are omittcd from some of the oldest MS&., 


but they are in Cod. D (Boze) and many other very important texts, as 
well as in some of the oldest versions, besides being quoted by tho 
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nowhere has any such position accorded to him in the 
Synoptics as this designation in the fourth Gospel 
implies. In the lists of the disciples he is always put in 
the fourth place,' and in the first two Gospels his only 
distineuishing designation is that of “the brother of 
James,’ or one of the sons of Zebedee. The Apostle 
Peter in all of the Synoptics is the leader of the disciples. 
He it is who alone is represented as the mouth-picce of 
the twelve or as holding conversation with Jesus; and 
the only occasions on which the sons of Zebedee address 
Jesus are those to which we have referred, upon which 
his displeasure was incurred. The angel who appears to 
the women after the resurrection desires them to tell his 
disciples “and Peter” that Jesus will meet them in 
Galilee,? but there is no message for any “ disciple whom 
he loved.” If Peter, James, and John accompany the 
Master to the mount of transfiguration and are witnesses 
of his agony im the garden, regarding which, however, 
the fourth Gospel is totally silent, the two brethren 
remain in the back ground, and Peter alone acts a promi- 
nent part. If we turn to the Epistles of Paul, we do not 
find a single trace of acquaimtance with the fact that 
Jesus honoured John with any special affection, and the 
opportunity of referring to such a distinction was not 
wanting when he writes to the Galatians of lis visit to 
the “Pilar” Apostles in Jerusalem. Here again, how- 
ever, we find no prominence given to John, but the 
contrary, lis name still being mentioned last and without 
any special comment. In uone of the Pauline, or other 
Tipistles, is there any allusion, however distant, to any 
Fathers. They wore probably omitted after the claim of John to bo the 
‘‘ beloved disciple? became admittod. 


1 Mutt. x. 2—4 ; Mark, ii. 1G—19; Truke yi. 14-16. 
* Mark xy. 7. 
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disciple whom Jesus specially loved. The Apocalypse, 
which, if any book of the New Testament can be traced 
to him, must be ascribed to the Apostle John, makes no 
claim whatever to such a distinction. In none of the 
Apocryphal Gospels is there the slightest indication of. 
knowledge of the fact, and if we come to the Fathers 
even, it is a striking circumstance that there is not a 
trace of it in any carly work, and not the most remote 
indication of any independent tradition that Jesus dis- 
tinguished John or any other individual disciple with 
peculiar friendship. The Roman Clement, in referring to 
the example of the Apostles, only mentions Peter and 
Paul. Polycarp, who is described as a disciple of the 
Apostle John, knows nothing of bis having been espe- 
cially loved by Jesus. Pscudo-Ionatius does not refer to 
him at all in the Syriac Epistles, or in either version of 
the seven Epistles?  Papias, in describing his interest 
in hearmg what the Apostles said, eives John no promi- 
nence: “I inquired minutcly after the words of the 
Presbyters: What Andrew, or what Peter said, or 
what Philip or what Thomas or James, or what John or 
Matthew, or what any other of the disciples of the Lord, 
and what Avistion and the Presbyter John, the disciples 
of the Lord, say,”? &e. 

As a fact, 1t 1s undenied and undeniable that the 
representation of John, or of any other disciple, ag 
specially beloved by Jesus, is limited solely and entirely 
to the fourth Gospel, and that there is not even a trace 


1 Ad Corinth., y. 

> Indeed in the universally repudiated Epistles, beyond the fact that 
two are addressed to John, in which he is not called ‘‘ tho disciple whom 
Jesus loved,’ the only mention of him is the statement, ‘‘dJvhu was 
banished to Patmos.” Ad Tars., ii. 

3 Huseblus, LH. 14, 11, 39. 
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of independent tradition to support the claim, whilst on 
the other hand the total silence of the earher Gospels 
and of the other New Testament writings on the point, 
and indeed their data of a positive and contradictory 
character, oppose rather than support the correctness of 
the later and mere personal assertion. Those who 
abandon sober criticism, and indulge in mere sentimental 
rhapsodies on the impossibility of the author of the 
fourth Gospel being any other than “the disciple whom 
Jesus loved,” stranecly ignore the fact that we have no 
reason Whatever, except the assurance of the author 
himself, to believe that Jesus specially loved any disciple, 
and much less John the Son of Zebedee. Indeed, the 
statements of the fourth Gospel itself on the subject are 
so indirect and intentionally vague that it is not abso- 
lutely clear what disciple is indicated as “the beloved,” 
and it has even been maintained that, not John the son 
of Zebedee, but Andrew the brother of Simon Peter was 
“the disciple whom Jesus loved,” and consequently the 
supposed author of the fourth Gospel? ~ 

We have hitherto refrained from referring to one of 
the most singular features of the fourth Gospel, the chapter 
xxi, which is by many cited as the most ancient testi- 
mony for the authenticity of the work, and which 
requires particular consideration. It is obvious that the 
Gospel is brought to a conclusion by verses 30, 31 of 
chapter xx., and critics are universally agreed at least 
that, whoever may be its author, chapter xxi. is a supple- 
ment only added after an imterval By whom was it 
written 4 As may be supposed, critics have given very 
different replies to this important question, Many 
affirm, and with much probability, that chapter xxi. 


1 Litleellerger, Die kivchl, Tradition tibor d. Apost. Joh., p. 199 i 
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was subsequently added to the Gospel by the author 
himself.) <A few, however, exclude the last two verses, 
which they consider to have been added by another 
hand.2 A much larger number assert that the whole 
chapter is an ancient appendix to the Gospel by a writer 
who was not the author of the Gospel? A few likewise 
reject the last two verses of the preceding chapter. In 
this supplement (v. 20) “ the disciple whom Jesus loved, 
who also leaned on his breast at the supper and said: 
Lord, which is he that betrayeth thee?” is (v. 24) 
identified with the author of the Gospel. 


2 Aichhorn, Einl. N. T., u. p. 213 fl; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 
317 fi; Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1868, p. 4385 ff. ; TTertzel, Stud. u. Krit. 
1849, p. 596 fh. ; Schletermacher, Kink. N. T., p. 381; J. P. Lange, Gesch. 
chr. Kirche, 1854, 11. p. 421; Zuthardt, Das Joh. Evyang.,1. p. 17 f, ii. 
p. 458 f.; Wegscheider, Kinl. Ky. Joh., p.173; Michaelis, Kink. N. T., u. 
p- 1170 f.; Westcott, Int. to the Study of the Gospels, 1872, p. 254. 
Renan, Vie de Jésus, xii™ éd., p. xxin.; Hengstenberg, Das Ey. d. heil. 
Joh., p. 822 ff.; Olshuusen, Die Leidensgesch. des Herrn, rev. Ebrard, 4te 
Aufl. il. 2, p. 235 ff; Meyer, H’buch, Ev. des Johann. p. 664; Zholuch, 
Com. z. Hy. Johann. 1857; Glaubw. ev. Gesch., p. 273 f.; Gueriche, 
Beitrage, p. 67 ff; Hug, Einnl. N. T., u. p. 250 ff; Godet, Com. sur lEv. 
de St. Jean, 1. p. 670 ff.; Ch Hwald, references in note 3. 

2 J. P. Lange, Theluck, Olshausen, Guericke, Hug, Godet. Meyer only 
excludes the last verse. 

’ Baur, Unters, Kan. Eyv., p. 235 f.; Bleek, Hinl. N. T., p. 219 f.; 
Bertholdt, inl. A. u. N. T., ut. p. 1826; Clericus, Ad Hammondi in 
Ev. Joh. annott.; Credner, Kink. N.T.,1. p. 222 f., p. 232 f 3 Davidson, Int. 
N. T., 1. pp. 839, 426 f.; Hwald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., iil, 1850—51; 
p. 171 f3ix. 1859—60, p. 87; Die Joh. Schr., i. p. 54 1. ; Lbrard, Die Ev. 
Gesch. 2 Aufl. 1850, p. 838 ff; Grotivs, Annot. ad Joh., xx. 80, xxi. 24; 
Keim, Jesu vy. Nazara, i. p. 157 f.; Liichke, Comm. Ey. Joh,, ii. p. 826 
ff.; Neudecker, Kinl. N. T., p. 334 f, anm. 4; Puulws, Report. ii. p. 327; 
Réville, Rev. de Théol., 1854, ix. p. 345; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 287; Schoté, 
Comment. de origine et indole cap. ult. Hy. Joh., 1825; Isagoge, § 43. 
p. 155 ; Schenkel, Das Charakt. Jesu, p. 32; Scholten, Das Ey. Johan., pp, 
4 ff., 57 ff.; Schwegler, Der Montanismus, p. 283 f; Spdth, Zeitschr- 
wiss. Theol., 1868, p. 192 ff; Semler, Hist. Hinl. Baumgarton’s Unters. 
Theol. Streitigk., p. 62; Volkmar, Die Hvangelicn, p.Gil fi; MWeisse, Dic. 
eyang. Gesch., 1. p. 99; Wetzsdicker, Unters. cvang. Gesch., p. 301 f.; De 
Wette, EinL N. T. p. 238 £5; Wieseler, Chron. Synopse y. Tyy., p. 418. 
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We may here state the theory of Ewald with regard 
to the composition of the fourth Gospel, which 1s 
largely deduced from considerations connected with the 
last chapter, and which, although more audaciously 
minute in its positive and arbitrary statement of details 
than any other with which we are acquainted, introduces 
more or less the explanations generally given regarding 
the composition of chapter xxl. Out of all the indi- 
cations in the work, Ewald decides : 

“1. That the Gospel, completed at the end of chapter 
Xx., was composed by the Apostle about the year 80, with 
the free help of friends, not to be immediately circulated 
throughout the world, but to remain limited to the 
narrower circle of friends until his death, and only then to 
be published as his legacy to the whole of Christendom. 
In this position it remained ten years, or even longer. 

2. As that preconceived opinion regarding the life 
or death of the Apostle (xxi 23) had  perniciously 
spread itself throughout the whole of Chnstendom, the 
Apostle himself decided even before his death to coun- 
teract it in the right way by giving a correct statement of 
the circumstances. The same friends, therefore, assisted 
him to design the very important supplement, chapter xxi, 
and this could still be very easily added, as the book was 
not yet published. His friends proceeded, nevertheless, 
somewhat more frecly, in its composition, than previously 
in writing the book itself, and allowed them own 
hand moze clearly to gleam through, although here, 
as in the rest of the work, they conformed to the will 
of the Apostle, and did not, even in the supplement, 
openly declare his name as the author. As the supple- 
ment, however, was to form a closely connected part of 


the whole work, they gave at its end (verses 24 f.), as it 
VOu. IL ¥F y 
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now seemed to them suitable, a new conclusion to the 
augmented work. 

8. As the Apostle himself desired that the precon- 
ceived opinion regarding him, which had been spread 
abroad to the prejudice of Christendom, should be con- 
tradicted as soon as possible, and even before his death, 
he now so far departed from his carlicr wish, that he 
permitted the circulation of his Gospel before his death. 
We can accept this with all certainty, and have therein 
a trustworthy testimony regarding the whole original 
history of our book. 

4. First when the Gospel was thus published was 
it gradually named after our Apostle, cven in its 
external superscription : a2 nomination which had then 
become all the more necessary and durable for the 
purpose of clistinction, as it was united m one whole 
with the other Gospels. The world, however, has at all 
times known it only under this wholly right title, and 
could in no way otherwise know it and otherwise name it.” 

In addressing ourselves to cach of these points in 
detail, we shall be able to discuss the principal questions 
connected with the fourth Gospel. 

The theory of Ewald, that the fourth Gospel was 
written down with the assistance of friends in Ephesus, 
has been imagined solely to conciliate certain phenomena 
presented throughout the Gospel, and notably in the last 
chapter, with the foregone conclusion that it was written 
by the Apostle John. It is apparent that there is not a 
single word in the work itself explaining such a mode of 
composition, and that the hypothesis proceeds purely 
from the ingenious imagination of the critic. The nature 
of the language in which the Gospel is composed, the 

‘Die Joh. Schr, ip. 56 f; cf. Jahrb, bibl. Wiss., iii. p, 171 ff, 
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manner in which the writer is indirectly indicated in the 
third person, and even in the body of the work (xix. 35) 
reference is made to the testimony of a third person, 
combined with the similarity of the style of the supple- 
mentary chapter, which is an obvious addition intended, 
however, to be understood as written by a different 
hand, have rendered these conjectures necessary to 
reconcile such obvious incongruities with the ascription 
of the work to the Apostle. The substantial identity of 
the style and vocabulary of chaptcr xxi, with the rest of 
the Gospel is asserted by a multitude of the most com- 
petent critics. Ewald, whilst he recognizes the great 
similarity, maintains at the same time a real dissimi- 
larity, for which he accounts in the manner just quoted. 
The language, Ewald admits, agrees fully in many rare 
nuances with that of the rest of the Gospel, but he does 
not take the trouble to prove the decided dissimilarities 
which, he asserts, likewise exist. <A less difference than 
that which he finds might, he thinks, be explained by 
the interval which had clapsed between the writing of 
the work and of the supplement, but “the wonderful 
similarity, in the midst of even greater dissimilarity, of 
the whole tone and particularly of the style of the 
composition is not thereby accounted for. This, 
therefore, leads us,” he continues, “to the opinion : The 
Apostle made use, for writing down his words, of the 
hand and even of the skill of a trusted friend who later 
on his own authority (fiir sich allen) wrote the sup- 
plement. The great similarity, as well as dissimilarity, 
of the style of both parts in this way becomes intel- 
ligible: the trusted friend (probably a Presbyter in 
Ephesus) adopted much of the language and mode of 
expression of the youthful old Apostle, without, how- 


FR? 
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ever, where he wrote more in his own person, beige 
carefully solicitous of imitating them. But cven through: 
this contrast, and the definite declaration in v. 24, the 
Apostolical origin of the book itself becomes all the more 
clearly apparent ; and thus the supplement proves from 
the most diverse sides how certainly this Gospel was 
written by the trusted disciple”! Elsewhere, Ewald 
more clearly explains the share in the work which he 
assigns to the Apostle’s disciple: “The proposition that 
this Apostle composed in a unique way our likewise 
unique Gospel is to be understood only with that 
important limitation upon which I always laid so 
much stress: for Jolin himself did not compose this 
work quite so directly as Paul did most of his 
Epistles, but the young friend who wrote it down from 
his lps, and who, in the later appendix, chapter xxi, 
comes forward in the most open way without desiring 
in the shghtest to conceal his separate identity, does his 
work at other times somewhat freely, in that he never 
introduces the narrator speaking of himsclf and_ his 
participation in the events with ‘I’ or ‘we,’ but only 
indirectly indicates his presence at such events, and, 
towards the end, in preference refers to him, from his 
altogether peculiar relation to Christ, as ‘the disciple 
whom the Lord loved,’ so that, in one passage, he even 
speaks of him, in regard to an important historical testi- 
mony (xix. 35), as of a third person.” Ewald then main- 
tains that the agreement between the Gospel and the 
Epistles, and more especially the first, which he affirms, 
without vouchsafing a word of evidence, to have been 
written down by a different hand, proves that we have 
substantially only the Avpostle’s very peculiar com- 
} Jahrb, bibl. Wiss., iii, 1850—51, p. 173, 
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position, and that his friend as much as possible gave 
his own words.’ | 

It is obvious from this elaborate explanation, which we 
need scarcely say is full of mere assumptions, that, in 
order to connect the Apostle John with the Gospel, 
Tiwald is obliged to assign him a very peculiar position 
in regard to it: he recognizes that some of the charac- 
teristics of the work exclude the supposition that the 
Apostle could himself have written the Gospel, so he 
represcnts him as dictating it, and his Seerctary as taking 
considerable liberties with the composition as he writes it 
down, snd even as introducing references of his own ; as, 
for instance, In the passage to which he refers, where, in 
regard to the statement that at the Crucifixion a soldier 
pierced the side of the already dead Jesus and that forth- 
with there came out blood and water (xix. 35), it 1s said : 
And he that saw it hath borne witness, and his witness 
is truc; and he knoweth that he saith true, that ye may 
believe.” ? It is perfectly clear that the writer refers to 
the testimony of another person?—the fend who is 
writing down the narrative, says Herr Ewald, refers to 
the Apostle who is actually dictating it. Again, in the 
last chapter, as elsewhere throughout the work, “ the 
disciple whom. Jesus loved,’ who is the author, is spoken 


1 Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., x. 1859—60, p. 87 ff. 

? Wo do not go into any discussion on tho use of the wort. éxeivos. 
We beliove that the referonco is distinctly to another, but even if taken to 
be to himself in the third person, the passage is not less extraordinary, 
and the arguinent holds. 

3 TFeisse, Dio ev. Gesch., 1. p. 101 4h, a. p. 327 ff. 3 Liitzelberyer, Die 
kirchl. Trad. Ap. Joh., p. 205 ff. ; Wésdlin, Theol. Jahrb., 1851, p. 207 ; 
Iilgenfeld, Die Wvangelion, p. 311; Zeitschir, wiss. Theol., 1859, p. 414f., 
ISG1, p. 313 1.5 Weizsdéeker, Unters. ev. Gesch., p. 300; Pavidson, Int. 
N. T., u. p. 486 f.; Schenkel, Das Charakt. Jesu, 1864, p. 32; Tobler, Evan- 
gelienfrage, p. 33 ff. ; Aoitschr. wiss. Theol., 1860, p. 177 £3 Scholten, 
Das Ky. Joh., p. 385. 
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of in the third person, and also in verse 24: “ This is the 
disciple which testifieth of these things, and wrote these 
things” (kat ypdibas vatra). This, according to Ewald, 
is the same secretary, now writing in his own person. 
The similarity between this declaration and the appeal 
to the testimony of another person in xix. 35, 18 cer- 
tainly complete, and there can be no doubt that both 
proceed from the same pen ; but beyond the asscrtion of 
Herr Ewald there is not the slightest evidence that a 
secretary wrote the Gospel from the dictation of another, 
and ventured to interrupt the narrative by such a refer- 
ence to testimony, which, upon the supposition that the 
Apostle John was known as the actual author, is singu- 
larly out of place. If John wrote the Gospel, why should 
he appeal in utterly vague terms to his own testimony, 
and upon such a point, when the mere fact that he 
himself wrote the statement was the most direct testi- 
mony in itself? An author who composed a work which 
he desired to ascribe to a “ disciple whom Jesus loved” 
might have made such a reference as xix. 35, in his 
anxiety to support such an afhrmation, without sup- 
posing that he had really compromised his desien, aud 
might have naturally added such a statement as that in 
the last two verses, but nothing but the foregone eonclu- 
sion that the Apostle John was the real author could have 
sugecsted such au explanation of these passages. It is 
throughout assumed by Ewald and others, that John 
wrote in the first instance, at least, specially for a narrow 
circle of friends, and the proof of this is considered to be 
the statement of the object with which it was written : 
“that ye may believe,” * &., a phrase, we may vemark, 


1 John xx. 31; Hwald, Die Joh. Schr, i. p. 56 £5; Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 
i. p. 171; Bleed, Hind. N,V. p. 303. 
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which is identical with that of the very verse (xix. 35) 
with which the secretary is supposed to have had so 
much to do. Itis very remarkable, upon this hypothesis, 
that in xix. 35, it is considered necessary even for this 
narrow circle, who knew the Apostle so well, to make 
such an appeal, as well as to attach at its close (xxi. 24), 
for the benefit of the world in general as Ewald will have 
it, a certificate of the trustworthiness of the Gospel. 
Upou no hypothesis which supposes the Apostle John 
the author of the fourth Gospel is such an explanation 
credible. That the Apostle himself could have written 
of himself the words m xix. 85 is impossible. After 
having stated so much that is much more surprising and 
contradictory to all experience without reference to any 
witness, it would indeed have been strange had he here 
appealed to husclf as to a separate individual, and on 
the other haud it is quite madniussible to assume that a 
riend to whom he is dictating should mterrupt the 
narrative to Introduge a passage so mappropriate to the 
work, and so unnecessary for any circle acquainted with 
the Apostolic author. If, as Ewald argues, the peculiari- 
ties of his style of composition were so well known that 
it was unneccssary for the writer more clearly to desig- 
nate himself either for the first readers, or for the 
Christian world, the passages we are discussing are all 
the more mapproprivte. That any guarantes of the 
truth of the Gospel should have been thought desirable 
for readers who knew the work to be composed by the 
Apostle Johu, and who hbeheved bim to be “the disciple 
whom Jesus loved,” is inconcetvable, and that any anony- 
mous and quite indirect testimony to its genuineness 
should either have been considered necessary, or of any 
value, is still more ineredible. It is impossible that 
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nameless Presbyters of Ephesus could venture to accredit 
a Gospel written by the Apostle John ; and any intended 
attestation must have taken the simple and direct course 
of stating that the work had been composed by the 
Apostle. The peculiaritics we ave discussing seem to us 
explicable only upon the supposition that the writer of 
the Gospel desired that it should be understood to be 
written by a certain disciple whom Jesus loved, but did 
not choose distinctly to name him or directly to make 
such an affirmation. 

It is, we assert, impossible that an Apostle who com- 
posed a history of the life and teaching of Jesus could 
have failed to attach his name, naturally and simply, as 
testimony of the trustworthiness of his statements, and 
of his fitness as an eye-witness to compose such a record. 
As the writer of the fourth Gospel does not state his 
name, Herr Ewald ascribes the omission to the “ icom- 
parable modesty and delicacy of fecling” of the Apostle 
John. We must briefly examine the validity of this 
explanation. It is universally admitted, and by Hwald 
himself, that although the writer docs not directly name 
himself, he very cleatly indicates that he is “the other 
disciple”? and “the disciple whom Jesus loved’? We 
must athirm that such a mode of mdicating himself is 
incomparahly less modest than the simple statement. of 
his name, and it is indeed a glorification of himsclf 
beyond anything in the Apocalypse. But not only is 
the explanation thus discredited but, in comparing the 
details of the Gospel with those of the Synoptics, we 
find still more certainly how little modesty had to do 
with the suppression of his name. In the Synoptics a 
very marked precedence of the rest of the disciples is 
ascribed to the Apostle Peter; and the sons of Zebedee 
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ave represented in all of them as holding a subordinate 
place. This representation is confirmed by the Pauline 
Jtpistles and by tradition. In the fourth Gospel, a very 
different account is given, and the author studiously 
clevates the Apostle John,—that is to say, according to 
the theory that he is the writer of the Gospel, himself,— 
in every way above the Apostle Peter. Apart from the 
gencral pre-eminence claimed for himself in the very 
name of “ the disciple whom Jesus loved,” we have séen 
that Le deprives Peter i his own favour of the honour of 
heing the first of the disciples who was called; he sup- 
presses the account of the circumstances under which 
that Apostle was named Peter, and gives another and 
trifling version of the incident, reporting clsewhere 
indeed in a very subdued and modified form, and with- 
out the commendation of the Master, the recognition of 
the divinity of Jesus, which in the first Gospel is the 
cause of his change of name? Ile is the mtimate friend 
of the Master, and even Peter has to beg him. to ask at the 
Supper who was the betrayer, He describes himself as 
the friend of the High Priest, and while Peter is excluded, 
he not only is able to enter mito his palace, but he is 
the means of introducing Peter. The demal of Peter is 
viver without mitigation, but his bitter repentance 1s not 
mentioned. Te it is who is singled out by the dying 
Josus and entrusted with the charge of his mother Ife 
oubruns Peter in their race to the Sepulchre, and im the 
final appearance of Jesus (xxi, 15) the more important 
positon. 1s assigned to the disciple whom Jesus loved. 
li is, therefore, absurd to speak of the meonparable 
modesty of the writer, who, if he does not give his name, 
not only clearly indicates himself, but throughout 


1 Matt. xvi. 18-10; ef. Mark vii. 29; Juuke ix. 29. 
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assumes a pre-eminence which is not supported by the 
authority of the Synoptics and other writings, but is 
heard of alone from his own narrative. 

Ewald argues that chapter xxi must have been 
written, and the Gospel as we. have it, therefore, have 
been completed, before the death of the Apostle Jol. 
He considers the supplement to have been added spe- 
cially to contradict the report regarding John (xxi. 23). 
“The supplement must have been written whilst John 
still lived,” he asserts, “for only before his death was 
it worth while to contradict such a false hope; and if 
his death had actually taken place, the result itself would 
have already refuted so erroneous an interpretation of the 
words of Christ, and it would then have been much more 
appropriate to explain afresh the sense of the words ‘ till I 
come.’ Moreover, there is no reference here to the death 
as having already occurred, although a small addition 
to that effect in ver. 24 would have been so casy. But 
if we were to suppose that John had long heen dead 
when this was written, the whole rectification as it is 
given would be utterly without sense.”? On the con- 
trary, we affirm that the whole history of the first two 
centuries renders it certain that the Apostle was already 
dead, and that the explanation was not a rectification of 
false hopes during his lifetime, but an explanation of the 
failure of expectations which had already taken place, 
and probably excited some scandal. We know how the 
eatly Church looked for the immediate coming of the 
glorined Christ, and how such hopes sustained persecuted 
Christians in their sorrow and suffering. This is very 
clearly expressed in 1 Thess. iv. 15—18, where the expec- 
tation of the second coming within the lifetime of the 

* Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., iii, 1850-51, p. 173. 
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writer and readers of the Epistle is confidently stated, 
and elsewhere, and even in 1 John i. 18, the belief that 
the “last times” had arrived is expressed. The history 
of the Apocalypse in relation to the Canon illustrates the 
case. So long as the belief in the early consummation ~ 
of all things continued strong the Apocalypse was the 
favourite writing of the early Church, but when time 
went on, and the second coming of Christ did not take 
place, the opmion of Christendom regarding the work 
changed, and disappointment as well as the desire to ex- 
plain the non-fulfilment of prophecies upon which so much 
hope had been based, led many to reject the Apocalypse 
as an unintelligible and fallacious book. We venture to 
conjecture that the tradition that John should not die 
until the second coming of Jesus may have originated 
with the Apocalypse where that event is announced to 
John as nmmediately to take place, xxi. 7, 10, 12, and 
the words with which the book ends are of this nature, 
and express the expectation of the writer, 20: “He which 
testificth these things saith: Surely I come quickly. 
Amen. Come, Lord Jesus.” It was not in the spirit of 
the age to hesitate about such anticipations, and so long 
as the Apostle lived, such a tradition would scarcely 
have required or received contradiction from any one, 
the belief being universal that the coming of Jesus might 
take place any day, and assuredly would not he long 
delayed. When, however, the Apostle was dead, and 
the tradition that it had been foretold that he should live 
until the coming of the Lord exercised men’s minds, and 
doubt and disappointment at the non-fulfilment of what 
may have heen regarded as prophecy produced a preju- 
dicial effect upon Christendom, it seemed to the writer 
of this Gospel a desirable thing to point out that too 
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much stress had been laid upon the tradition, and that 
the words which had been xelicd wpon in the first 
instance, did not justify the expectations which had been 
formed from them. This also contradicts the hypothesis 
that the Apostle John was the author of the Gospel. 
Such a passage as xix. 35, received in any natural 
sense, or interpreted in any way which can be supported 
by evidence, shows that the writer of the Gospel was not 
an eye-witness of the events recorded, but appeals to the 
testimony of others. It is generally admitted that the 
expressions in ch. 1. 14 are of universal application, and 
capable of being adopted by all Christians, and, conse- 
quently, that they do not imply any direct claim on the 
part of the writer to personal knowledge of Jesus. We 
must now examine whether the Gospel itself bears 
special marks of having been written by an eye-witness, 
and how far in this respect it bears out the assertion that 
it was written by the Apostle John. It iy constantly 
asserted that the minuteness of the details in the fourth 
Gospel indicates that it must have been written by one 
who was present at the scenes he records. With regard 
to this pomt we need only generally remark, that in the 
works of imagiation of which the world is full, and the 
smewlar realism of many of which is recognized by all, 
we have the most minute and natural details of seenes 
which never occurred, and of conversations which never 
took place, the actors in which never actually existed. 
Ewald admits that it is undeniable that the fourth 
Gospel was written with a fixed purpose, and with 
artistic design, and, indeed, he goes further and recog- 
nizes that the Apostle could not possibly so long have 
recollected the discourses of Jesus and verbally repro- 
duced them, so that, in fact, we have only, at best, a. 
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substantial report of the matter of those discourses 
coloured by the mind of the author himself Details of 
scenes at which we were not present may be admirably 
supplied by imagination, and as we cannot vonipare what 
is here described as taking place with what actually took 
place, the argument that the author must have been an cye- 
witness because he gives such details 1s without validity. 
Moreover, the details of the fourth Gospel in many cases 
do not aeree with those of the three Synoptics, and it is an 
undoubted fact that the author of the fourth Gospel gives 
the details of scenes at which the Apostle John was not 
present, and reports the discourses and conversations on 
such occasions, with the very same minuteness as those at 
which he is said to have been present ; as, for instance, the 
interview between Jesus and the woman of Samaria. It 
is perfectly undeniable that the writer had other Gospels 
before him when he composed his work, and that he 
made use of other materials than his own.? 

Tt is by no means dificult, however, to point out very 
clear indications that the author was not an eye-witness 
but constructed his scenes and discourses artistically and 
for effect. We shall not, at present, dwell upon the 
almost uniform artifice adopted in most of the dialogues, 
in which the listencrs either misunderstand altogether 
the words of Jesus, or interpret them im a foolish and 
material way, and thus afford him an opportunity of 


1 Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., x. p. 91 ff. 

2 Hwald, Sahyb. bibl. Wiss., ii. p. 161; Die Joh. Schr., i. p. 7 ff; De 
Wette, Wink. N.'L., p. 209 f.; Bertholdt, Minl. A. u. N. T., i. p. 1802; 
Lessing, Neue Wypothoso, § 51; ichhorn, Wiinl. N. T., un. p. 127% ; 
Tricke, Comm. lv. Joh., i. p. 197; Weisse, Die ev. Gesch., i. p. 118 ff. ; 
Tilyenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 329 ; Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, 1. p. 118 ff. ; 
Weizsdcker, Unters. evang. Gesch., p. 270; Zug, Hinl. N. T., 1. p. 191 ff. ; 
Holtzmann, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1869, pp. 62 ff, 155 ff; Schwegler, 
Der Montanismus, p, 205, anm, 137. 
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enlarging upon the theme. [or instance, Nicodemus, a 
ruler of the Jews, misunderstands the expression of 
Jesus, that in order to sce the kinedom of God a man 
must be born from above, and asks: ‘How can a man 
be born when he is old? can he enter a second time into 
his mother’s womb and be born ?”! Now, as it is well 
known and as we have already shown, the common 
expression used in regard to a proselyte to Judaism was 
that of bemg born again, with which every Jew, and 
more especially every “ruler of the Jews,” must have 
been well acquainted. The stupidity which he displays 
in his conversation with Jesus, and with which the 
author endowed all who came in contact with hin, in 
order, by the contrast, to mark more strongly the supe- 
riority of the Master, even draws from Jesus the remark : 
‘Art thou the teacher of Israel and understandest not 
these things?” 2 There can be no doubt that the scene 
was ideal, and it is scarcely possible that a Jew could have 
written it. In the Synoptics, Jesus is reported as quoting 
against the people of his own city, Nazareth, who re- 
jected him, the proverb: “A prophet has no honour in 
his own country.”* The appropriateness of the remark 
here is obvious. The author of the fourth Gospel, 
however, shows clearly that he was neither an eyc- 
witness nor acquainted with the subject or country when 
he introduces this proverb in a different place. Jesus is 
- represented as staying two days at Sychar after his con- 
versation with the Samaritan woman. “Now after the 
two days he departed thence into Galilee. For (yap) 
Jesus himself testified that a prophet hath no honour in 
his own country. When, therefore (otv), he came into 


! John iii, 4. 2 10., iit. 10. 
3 Matt. xiii. 57; Mark yi. 4; Luke iy. 24, 
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Galilee, the Galilzans received him, having seen all the 
things that he did in Jerusalem, at the feast—for they 
also went unto the feast.” Now it is manifest that the 
quotation here is quite out of place, and none of the 
ingenious but untenable explanations of apologists can 
make it appropriate. He is made to go into Galilee, which 
was his country, because a prophet has no honour in his 
country, and the Galileans are represented as receiving 
him, which is a contradiction of the proverb. The writer 
evidently misunderstood the facts of the case or delibe- 
rately desired to deny the connection of Jesus with 
Nazareth and Galilee, in accordance with lis evident 
intention of associating the Logos only with the Holy 
City. We must not pause to show that the author is 
generally unjust to the Galileeans, and displays an igno- 
rance regarding them very unlike what we should expect 
from the fisherman of Galilee? We have already alluded 
to the artificial character of the conversation with the 
woman of Samaria, which, although given with so much 
detail, occurred at a place totally unknown (perhaps 
allegorically called the “ City of Lies’), at which the 
Apostle John was not present, and the substance of 
which was typical of Samaria and its five nations and 
false gods. The continuation in the Gospel is as unreal 
as the conversation. Another instance displaying per- 
sonal ignorance 18 the mscrtion into a discourse at the 
Last Supper, and without any appropriate connection 
with the context, the passage “ Verily, verily, I say unto 


1 Jobn iv. 48—40. 

2 Wo may merely refor to the remark of the Pharisoes: search the 
Scriptures and see, ‘‘ for out of Galileo ariseth no prophet” (vii. 52). The 
Pharisees could not havo been ignorant of tho fact that the prophots 
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you: he that receiveth whomsoever I send, receiveth me, 
and he that receiveth me receiveth him that sent me”! 
In the Synoptics this sentence is naturally represented as 
part of the address to the disciples who are to be seut 
forth to preach the Gospel ;? but it is clear that its inser- 
tion here is a mistake? Again, a very obvious: slip, 
which betrays that what was intended for realistic detail 
is nothing but a reminiscence of some earlier Gospel 
misapplied, occurs ina later part of the discourses very 
inappropriately introduced as being delivered on the 
same occasion, At the end of xiv. 31, Jesus is repre- 
sented, after saying that he would no more talk much 
with the disciples, as suddenly breaking off with the 
words: ‘ Arise, let us go hence” (EyeipeoOe, dywoper 
évredOev). They do not, however, arise and eo thence, 
but, on the contrary, Jesus at once commences another 
long discourse: “I am the true vine,” &c. The expres- 
sion 1s merely introduced artistically to close one dis- 
course, and enable the writer to begin another, and the 
idea, is taken from some earlier work ; for, in our first 
Synoptic, at the close of the Agony in the Garden which 
the fourth Gospel ignores altogether, Jesus says to the 
awakened disciples: “Rise, Iet us go” (EyeipecGe 
dyapev).* We need not go on with these illustrations, 
but the fact that the author is not an eye-witness record- 
ing scenes which he beheld and discowrses which he 
heard, but a writer composing an ideal Gospel on a 
fixed plan, will become more palpable as we proceed. 

It is not necessary to cnter upon any argument to 

1 John xi. 20. 

2 Matt. x. 40; cf. xvii. 5; Luke x. 16, ef. ix. 48. 

4 This is recognised by De HW'ette, Hinl. N. T., p. 211 ¢. 
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prove the fundamental difference which exists in every 
respect between the Synoptics and the fourth Gospel 
This is admitted even by apologists, whose efforts to 
reconcile the discordant elements are totally unsuccess- 
ful. “It is impossible to pass from the Synoptie Gospels 
to that of St. John,” says Canon Westcott, “ without 
fecling that the transition involves the passage from one 
world of thought to another. .No familiarity with the 
general teaching of the Gospels, no wide conception of 
the character of the Saviour is sufficient to destroy the 
contrast which exists ta form and spirit between the 
carer and later narratives.” The difference between 
the fourth Gospel and the Synoptics, not only as regards 
the teaching of Jesus but also the facts of the narrative, 
is so great that it is umpossible to harmonize them, and 
no one who seriously considers the matter can fail to sce 
that both eannot be accepted as correct. If we believe 
that the Synoptics give a truthful represcutation of the 
life and teaching of Jesus, it follows of necessity that, 
in whatever category we may decide to place the fourth 
Gospel, it must be rejected ag a historical work. The 
theories Which are most in favour as regards it may 
place the Gospel in a high position as an ideal composi- 
tion, but sober criticism must infallibly pronounce that 
they exclude it altogether from the province of history. 
There is no option but to accept if as the only genuine 
report of the suylaes and domes of Jesus, rejecting thie 
Synoptics, or to remove it at once to another depart- 
ment of literature, The Synoptics certainly contradict 
cach other in many iinor details, but they are not in 
fundamental disagreement with each other, and evidently 
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present the same portrait of Jesus, and the same view of 
his teaching derived from the same sources. 

The vast difference which exists between the repre- 
sentation of Jesus in the fourth Gospel and in the 
Synoptics is too well recognized to require minute 
demonstration. We must, however, point out some of 
the distinctive features. We need not do more here 
than refer to the fact that whilst the Synoptics relate 
the circumstances of the birth of Jesus, two of them at 
least, and give some history of his family and origin, 
the fourth Gospel, ignoring all this, introduces the great 
Teacher at once as the Logos who from the beginning 
was with God and was himself God. The key-note is 
struck from the first, and in the philosophical prelude to 
the Gospel we have the announcement to those who have 
ears to hear, that here we need expect no simple history, 
but an artistic demonstration of the philosophical postu- 
late. According to the Synoptics, Jesus is baptized by 
John, and as he goes out of the water the Holy Ghost 
descends upon him like a dove. The fourth Gospel 
knows nothing of the baptism, and makes John the 
Baptist narrate vagucly that he saw the Holy Ghost 
descend like a dove and rest upon Jesus, as a sign pre- 
viously indicated to him by God by which to recognize 
the Lamb of Godt From the very first, John the 
Baptist, in the fourth Gospel, recognizes and declares 
Jesus to be “the Christ,”? “the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sins of the world.” According to 
the Synoptics, John comes preaching the baptism of 
repentance, and so far is he from making such decla- 
rations, or forming such distinct opinions concerning 


1 John i. 32—33. * Tb., i. 29, 
Sb, 17, 
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Jesus, that even after he has been cast into prison 
aud just before his death,—when in fact his preach- 
me was at an end,—he is represented as sending 
disciples to Jesus, on hearing in prison of his works, to 
ask him: “ Art thou he that should come, or look we for 
another ?”? Jesus carries on his ministry and baptizes 
simultancously with John, according to the fourth 
Gospel, but his public career, according to the Synoptics, 
does not begin until after the Baptist’s has concluded, 
and John is cast into prison.2 The Synoptics clearly 
represent the ministry of Jesus as having been limited to 
a single year, and lis preaching is confined to Galilee 
and Jerusalem, where his career culminates at the fatal 
Passover. The fourth Gospel distributes the teaching of 
Jesus between Galilee, Samaria, and Jcrusalem, makes 
it extend at Icast over three years, and refers to three 
Passovers spent by Jesus at Jerusalem.? The Fathers 
felt this difficulty and expended a good deal of apologetic 
ingenuity wpon it; but no one is now content with the 
explanation of Iiusebius, that the Synoptics mercly 
intended to write the history of Jesus durimg the one 
year after the imprisonment of the Baptist, whilst the 
fourth Evangelist recounted the events of the time not 
recorded by the others, a theory which is totally con- 
tradicted by the fon Gospels themsclves.4 The fourth 
Gospel represents the expulsion of the moncy-changers by 
Jesus as taking place at the very outset of lis carcer,’ 
when he could not Lave been known, and when such a 


1 Matt. xi. 2 if; ef. Tauke wit. 18 ff. 

= Jolin iii, 22; Matt. iv. 12, 17; Mark i. 1+; Truke i. 20, 23; iv. 1 ff. 
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proceeding is incredible ; whilst the Synoptics place it at 
the very close of his ministry after his triumphal cntry 
into Jerusalem, when, if ever, such an act, which might 
have contributed to the final catastrophe, first became 
either probable or possible." Upon the occasion of this 
episode, the fourth Gospel represents Jesus as replying 
to the demand of the Jews for a sion why he did such 
things: “ Destroy this temple, and within three ‘days I 
will raise it up,’ which the Jews understand very 
naturally only in a material sense, and which even the 
disciples only comprehended and believed “after the 
resurrection.” The Synoptics not only know nothing of 
this, but represent the saying as the false testimony 
which the false witnesses bare agamst Jesus.? No such 
charge is brought against Jesus at all in the fourth 
Gospel. So little do the Synoptics know of the conver- 
sation of Jesus with the Samaritan woman, and his 
sojourn for two days at Sychar, that m bis mstructions 
to his disciples, in the first Gospel, Jesus positively for- 
bids them either to go to the Gentiles or to enter into 
any city of the Samaritans.? 

The fourth Gospel has very few miracles in common 
with the Synoptics, and those few present notable varia- 
tions. After the fecding of the five thousand, Jesus, 
according to the Synoptics, constrains his disciples to 
enter a ship and to go to the other sule of the Lake of 
Gennesaret, whilst he limself goes up a mountain apart 
to pray. A storm arises, aud Jesus appears walking to 
them over the sea, whereat the disciples are troubled, but 
Peter says to him: ‘ Lord, if it be thou, bid me come 

1 Matt. xxi. 12 ff; Mark xi. 15 ff; Luke xix. 46 ff. 
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unto thee over the water,’ and on his going out of the 
ship over the water, and beginning to sink, he cries: 
“Lord save me;’’ Jesus stretched out his hand and 
caught him, and when they had come into the ship, the 
wind ceased, and they that were in the ship came and 
worshipped him, saying: “ Of a truth thou art the Son of 
God.”* The fourth Gospel, instead of representing Jesus 
as retirmg to the mountain to pray, which would have 
been opposed to the author’s idea of the Logos, makes 
the motive for going thither the knowledge of Jesus that 
the people “would come and take him by force that they 
might make hima king.”? The writer altogether ignores 
the episode of Peter walking on the sea, and adds a new 
miracle by stating that, as soon as Jesus was received on 
board, “the ship was at the land whither they were 
* The Synoptics go on to deseribe the devout 
excitement and faith of all the country round, but the 
fourth Gospel, limiting the eflect on the multitude in 


mano? 
Gomme. 


the first instance to curiosity as to how Jesus had crossed 
the Lake, represents Jesus as upbraiding them with 
following him, not because they saw miracles, but be- 
cause they had eaten of the loaves and been filled,* and 
makes him deliver one of those long dogmatic discourses, 
interrupted by, and based upon, the remarks of the 
crowd, which so peculiarly distinguish the fourth 
aospel. 

Without dwelling wpon such details of miracles, how- 
ever, we proceed with our slight comparison. Whilst 
the fourth Gospel from the very commencement asserts 
the foreknowledge of Jesus as to who should betray him, 
and makes him inform the Twelve that one of them is a 


1 Matt. xiv. 22, 233; ef. Mark vi. 46 ff 2 John vi. 15. 
* John vi. 17—21. 4 Ib., vi. 26. 
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devil, alluding to Judas Iscariot,’ the Synoptics repre- 
sent Jesus as having so little foreknowledge that Judas 
should betray him, that, shortly before the end, and, 
indeed, according to the third Gospel, only at the last 
supper, Jesus promises that the disciples shall sit upon 
twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel,? and 
it is only at the last supper, after Judas has actually 
arranged with the chief priests, and apparently from 
knowledge of the fact, that Jesus for the first time speaks 
of his betrayal by him. On his way to Jerusalem, two 
days before the Passover,* Jesus comes to Bethany where, 
according to the Synoptics, being in the house of Simon 
the leper, a woman with an alabaster box of very pre- 
cious ointment came, and poured the omtment upon his 
head, much to the indignation of the disciples, who say : 
“To what purpose is this waste? Jor this might have 
been sold for much, and given to the poor.”’® In the 
fourth Gospel the episode takes place six days before the 
Passover,® in the house of Lazarus, and it is his sister 
Mary who takes a pound of very costly omtmeut, but 
she anoints the feet of Jesus and wipes his feet with her 
hair. It is Judas Iscariot, and not the disciples, who 
says: “ Why was not this omtment sold for three hun- 
dred pence and given to the poor?” And Jesus makes 
a similar reply to that in the Synoptics, showing the 
identity of the occurrence described so differently.’ 

The Synoptics represent most clearly that Jesus on 


1 John vi. 64, 70, 71; cf. 1. 25. 

2 Matt. xix. 28; ef. xvi. 22 f.5 cf. Mark ix. 30f, x. 32f.; Luke xxii. 
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the evening of the 14th Nisan, after the custom of the 
Jews, ate the Passover with his disciples,? aud that he 
was arrested in the first hours of the 15th Nisan, the 
day on which he was put to death. Nothing can be 
more distinct than the statement that the last supper 
was the Paschal feast. ‘‘ They made ready the Passover 
(yrotuacay TO maoxa), and when the hour was come, he 
sat down and the Apostles with him, and he said to 
them: With desire I desired to eat this Passover with 
you before I suffer” (Em upia érefiunoa tottTo 7d 
Tacxa hayew pe tuav mpd Tod pe wabev).2 The 
fourth Gospel, however, in accordance with the principle 
which is dominant throughout, represents the last repast 
which Jesus eats with his disciples ag a common supper 
(Setrvov), which takes place, not on the 14th, but on 
the 13th Nisan, the day ‘‘ before the feast of the Passover” 
(wpo TAS EopTHs Tod mao-xa),* and his death takes place on 
the 14th, the day on which the Paschal lamb was slain. 
Jesus is delivered by Pilate to the Jews to be crucified 
about the sixth hour of “the preparation of the Pass- 
over” (jv wapacKevy Tov waoyva),* and because it was 
“the preparation,” the legs of the two men crucified 
with Jesus were broken, that the bodies might not 
remain on the cross on the great day of the feast.® The 
fourth Gospel knows nothing of the institution of the 
Christian festival at the last supper, but istead, repre- 
sents Josus as washing the feet of the disciples, enjomimeg 
them also to wash cach othev’s feet: “ Por I gave you an 
example that ye should do according as I did to you.”® 

1 Matt. xxvi. 17 f., 19, 36 ff., 47102; Mark xiv. 12 ff, 16 1 5° Luke 
xxil 71if, 13 {8 

2 Tmko xxii. 18,15; ef. Matt. xxvi. 19 f%.; Mark xiy. 16 ff. 
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The Synoptics have no knowledge of this incident. 
Immediately after the warning to Peter of his future 
denial, Jesus goes out with the disciples to the Garden 
of Gethsemane, and, taking Peter and the two sons of 
Zebedee apart, began to be sorrowful and very depressed, 
and as he prayed in his agony that if possible the cup 
might pass from him, an angel comforts him. Instead 
of this, the fourth Gospel represents Jesus as delivering, 
alter the warning to Peter, the longest discourses in the 
Gospel : “ Let not your heart be troubled,” &.; “lam 
the true vine,” &.; and, although said to be written by 
one of the sons of Zebedee who were with Jesus on the 
occasion, the fourth Gospel totally ignores the agony in 
the garden, ,and, on the contrary, makes Jesus utter 
the long prayer xvii. 1—26, in a calm and even exulting 
split very far removed from the sorrow and depression 
of the more natural scene in Gethsemane. The prayer. 
like the rest of the prayers in the Gospel, is a mer 
didactic and dogmatic address for the benefit of thi 
hearers. The arrest of Jesus presents a similar contrast. 
fn the Synoptics, Judas comes with a multitude from the 
chief priests and elders of the people armed with swords 
and staves, and, indicating his Master by a kiss, Jesus is 
simply arrested and, after the slight resistance of one 
of the disciples, is led away.? In the fourth Gospel the 
case is very different. Judas comes with a band of men 
from the chief priests and Pharisees, with lanterns and 
torches and weapons, and Jcsus—“ knowing all things 
which were coming to pass”— himself goes towards 
them and asks: “Whom seck ye?” Judas plays no 
active part, and no kiss is given. The fourth Evangelist 


1 John xiv. 1—31; xv. 1~27; xvi. 1—33; xvii. 1—26. 
2 Matt. xxvi. 47 ff.; Mark xiv. 43 ff; Luke xxii. 47 ff. 
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is, as ever, bent on showing that all which happens to 
the Logos is predetermined by himself and voluntarily 
encountered. As soon as Jesus replies: “I am he,” the 
whole band of soldicrs go backwards and fall to the 
ground ; an incident thoroughly in the spirit of the early 
apocryphal Gospels still extant, and of an evidently 
legendary character. He is then led away first to Annas, 
who sends him-to Caiaphas, whilst the Synoptics naturally 
know nothing of Annas, who was not the high priest 
and bad no authority. We need not follow the trial, 
which is fundamentally different in the Synoptics and 
fourth Gospel; and we have already pointed out that 
in the Synoptics Jesus is crucified on the 15th Nisan, 
whereas in the fourth Gospel he is put to death—the 
spiritual Paschal lamb—on the 14th Nisan. According 
to the fourth Gospel, Jesus bears his own cross to 


vw hore 


Calvary,’ but the Synoptics represent it as bein 
by Simon of Cyrene? As a very singular illustration of 
the inaccuracy of all the Gospels, we may point to the 
circumstance that no two of them agree cven about so 
sunple a matter of fact as the inscription on the cross, 
assuming that there was one at all. They give it vespec- 
tively as follows: “ This is Jesus the King of the Jews;” 
“The King of the Jews ;’ “This (is) the King of the 
Jews ;? and the fourth Gospel: “Jesus the Nazarene the 
King of the Jews." 
fixion are profoundly different in the fourth Gospel from 


The occurrences during the Cruci- 


those narrated in the Synopties. In the latter, only the 


1 John xix. 17. 

2 Matt. xxvii. 32; Mark xv. 21; Luke xxi. 26. 

3 Odrds eorw "Inoots 6 Bacwels rav “lovdaiwv. Matt. xxvii. 37; ‘O 
Burtteds rdév “Jovdaior. Mark xv. 26; ‘O Bacidets ra&v “Iovdaiwy otros. 
Luko xxiii. 38; “Incots 6 Natwpaios 6 Baowteds t&v “Jovdaiwr. John 
xix. 19. 
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women are represented as beholding afar off,! but “ the 
beloved disciple” is added in the fourth Gospel, and 
instead of being far off, they are close to the cross; and 
for the last cries of Jesus reported in the Synoptics we 
have the episode in which Jesus confides his mother 
to the disciple’s care. We need not compare the other 
details of the Crucifixion and Resurrection, which are 
differently reported by each of the Gospels. 

We have only pointed out a few of the more salient 
differences between the fourth Gospel and the Synoptics, 
which are renderecl much more striking, in the Gospels 
themselves, by the profound dissimilarity of the senti- 
ments uttered by Jesus. We merely point out, in passing, 
the omission of important episodes from the fourth 
Gospel, such as the Temptation in the wilderness, the 
Transfiguration, at which, according to the Synopties, 
the sons of Zebedee were present, the last Supper, the 
agony in the garden, the mournful cries on the cross, 
and, we may add, the Ascension; and if we turn to the 
miracles of Jesus, we find that almost all of those navr- 
rated by the Synoptics are ignored, whilst an almost 
entirely new series is introduced. There is nota single 
instance of the cure of demoniacal possession In any 
form recorded in the fourth Gospel. Indeed the number 
of miracles is reduced in that Gospel to a few typical 
cases ; and although at the close it is generally said that 
Jesus did many other sions in the presence of his dis- 
ciples, these alone are written with the declared purpose : 
“that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God”? Without cxamining the miracles of the fourth 
Gospel in detail, we may briefly refer to one—the raising 


1 Matt. xxv. 55 f.; Mark xy. 40f.; Luke xxiii. 49. In this last place 
all his acquaintance are addod. 2 John xx. 30 f, 
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of Lazarus. The extraordinary fact that the Synoptics 
are utterly ignorant of this the greatest of the miracles 
attributed to Jesus has been too frequently discussed to 
require much comment here. It will be remembered 
that, as the case of the daughter of Jairus is, by the 
express declaration of Jesus, onc of mere suspension of 
consciousness,’ the only instance in which a dead person 
is suid to have been restored to life by Jesus im any of 
the Synoptics is that of the son of the widow of Nain. 
It is, therefore, quite impossible to suppose that the 
Synoptists could have known of the raising of Lazarus, 
and wilfully omitted it. It is equally impossible to be- 
lieve that the authors of the Synoptic Gospels, from 
whatever sources they may have drawn their materials, 
could have been ignorant of such a miracle had it really 
taken place. This astounding miracle, according to the 
fourth Gospel, created such general excitement that it 
was one of the leading events which led to the arest 
and ervucifixion of Jesus If, therefore, the Synoptics 
had any connection with the writers to whom they are 
referred, the raising of Lazarus must have been personally 
known to their reputed authors cither directly or through 
the Apostles who are supposed to have ispired them, or 
even wpon any theory of contemporary origin the tradi- 
tion of the greatest miracle of Jesus must have been. 
fresh throughout the Church, if such a wonder had 
ever been performed. The total ignorance of such a 
miracle displayed by the whole of the works of the New 
Testament, therefore, forms the strongest presumptive 
evidence that the narrative in the fourth Gospel is a 
mere imaginary scene, illustrative of the dogma: “I am 


1 Matt. ix. 24; Mark vy. 39; Ibuke vii. 52. 2 Luke yi. 11 if. 
3 John xi. 45 ff., 535 xi. 9 40, 17 10. 
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the resurrection and the life,” upon which it is based. 
This conclusion is confirmed by the peculiaritics of the 
narrative itself. When Jesus first hears, from the mes- 
sage of the sisters, that Lazarus whom he loved was 
sick, he declares, xi. 4: ‘‘ This sickness is not unto death, 
but for the glory of God, that the Son of God may be 
glorified thereby ;” and v. 6: “ When, therefore (ody), he 
heard that he was sick, at that time he continued two 
days in the place where he was.” After that time he 
proposes to go into Judsea, and explains to the disciples, 
v. 11: “Our friend Lazarus is fallen asleep ; but I go 
that I may awake him out of sleep.” The disciples 
reply, with the stupidity with which the fourth Evan- 
gelist endows all those who hold colloquy with Jesus, 
v. 12: “Tord, if he is fallen asleep, he will recover. 
Howbeit, Jesus spake of his death; but they thought 
that he was speaking of the taking of rest in sleep. 
Then said Jesus unto them plainly: Lazarus is dead, 
and [am glad for your sakes that I was not there, to the 
intent that ye may believe.” The artificial nature of 
all this introductory matter will not have escaped the 
reader, and it is further Wlustrated by that which follows. 
Arrived at Bethany, they find that Lazarus hag lain in 
the grave already four days. Martha says to Jesus 
(v. 21 £): “Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother 
had not died. And [know that even now whatsoever thou 
shalt ask of God, God will give thee. Jesus saith unto 
her : Thy brotlier shall rise again.” Martha, of course, as 
usual, misunderstands this saying as applying to “the 
resurrection at the last day,” in order to introduce the 
reply: “I am the resurrection and the life,’ &. When 
they come to the house, and Jesus secs Mary and the 
Jews weeping, “he groaned in spirit and troubled him- 
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self,” and on reaching the grave itself (v. 35 f.), “Jesus 
wept: Then said the Jews: Behold how he loved him!” 
Now this representation, which has ever since been the 
admiration of Christendom, presents the very strongest 
marks of unreality. Jesus, who loves Lazarus so much, 
disregards the urgent message of the sisters and, whilst 
openly declaring that his sickness 1s not unto death, 
intentionally lingers until his friend dies. When he does 
go to Bethany, and is on the very point of restorme 
Tazarus to life and dissipating the ericf of his family 
and friends he actually weeps, and groans tm his spirit. 
There is so total an absence of reason for such ericf that 
these tears, to any sober reader, are scen to be the 
theatrical adjuncts of a dramatic scene elaborated out of 
the imagination of the writer. The suggestion of the 
bystanders (v. 37), that he might have prevented the 
death, is not more probable than the continuation (v. 38) : 
“Jesus, therefore, again groaning in himself cometh to 
the grave.” Then, having ordered the stone to be re- 
moved, he delivers a prayer avowedly intended merely 
for the bystanders (v. 41 ff): “ And Jesus lifted up his 
eyes and said, Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard 
me, and I knew that thou hearest me always: but for 
the sake of the multitude which stand around J said this, 
that they may hclieve that thou hast sent me.” This 
prayer is as evidently artificial as the rest of the details 
of the miracle, but Like other elaboratcly arranged scenic 
representations the charm. is altogether dispelled when 
closer exanunation shows the character of the dramatic 
elements. A careful consideration of the narrative and 
of all the facts of the case must, we think, lead. to the con- 
clusion that this miracle is not cvcn a historical tradition. 
of the life of Jesus, but is wholly an ideal composition by 
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the author of the fourth Gospel. This being the case, 
the other miracles of the Gospel need not detain us. 

If the historical part of the fourth Gospel be in irre- 
concilable contradiction to the Synoptics, the didactic is 
infinitely more so. ‘The teaching of the one is totally 
different from that of the others, m spirit, form, and 
terminology ; and in the prolix discourses of the fourth 
Gospel there is not a single characteristic of the simple 
eloquence of the Sermon on the Mount. In the diffuse 
mysticism of the Logos we cannot recognise a trace of 
the terse practical wisdom of Jesus of Nazareth. It 
must, of course, be apparent even to the most superficial 
observer that, in the fourth Gospel, we are introduced to 
a perfectly new system of instruction, and to an order of 
ideas of which there is not a vestige in the Synoptics. 
Instead of short and concise lessons full of striking 
truth and point, we find nothing but long and involved 
dogmatic discourses of little practical utility. The 
limpid spontaneity of that earlier teaching, with its 
fresh illustrations and profound sentences uttered without 
effort and untinged by art, is exchanged for diffuse 
addresses and artificial dialogues, in which labour and 
design are everywhere apparent. From pure and living 
morality couched im bricf incisive sayings, which enter 
the heart and dwell upon the car, we turn to claborate 
philosophical orations without clearness or order, and to 
doctrinal announcements unknown to the Synoptics. To 
the inquiry: “What shall I do to inherit eternal life 2” 
Jesus replics, in the Synoptics: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind; and thy neighbour as thyself, 
... . . this do, and thou shalt live.”! Tn the fourth 


* Luke x. 25—28; cf. Mark xix. 16 ff; xxii. 36-40. 
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Gospel, to the question: ‘‘ What must we do, that we 
may work the works of Gol?” Jesus answers, ‘This 1s 
the work of God, that ye should believe in him whom 
he sent.”? The teaching of Jesus, in the Synoptics, is 
almost wholly moval, but, in the fourth Gospel, it 1s 
almost wholly dogmatic. If Christianity consist of the 
doctrines preached in the fourth Gospel, it is not too 
much to say that the Synoptics do not teach Christianity 
at all. The extraordinary phenomenon is presented of 
three Gospels, each professing to be complete in itself 
and to convey the good tidings of salvation to man, 
which have actually omitted the doctrines which are the 
condition of that salvation. The fourth Gospel prac- 
tically expounds a new religion. It is undeniable that 
morality and precepts of love and charity for the conduct 
of life are the staple of the teaching of Jesus in the 
Synoptics, and that dogma occupies so small a place that 
it is regarded as a subordinate and secondary considera- 
tion, In the fourth Gospel, however, dogma is the one 
thing needful, and forms the whole substance of the 
preaching of the Logos. ‘The burden of his teaching is : 
“ He that believeth on the Son, hath eternal life, but he 
that believeth not .the Son, shall not see life, but the 
wrath of God abideth on bim.”? It is scarecly possible 
to put the contrast between the Synoptics and the fourth 
Gospel in too strong a light. If we possessed the 
Synoptics without the fourth Gospel, we should have the 
exposition of the most sublime morality based on perfect 
love to God.and man. If we had the fourth Gospel 
without the Synoptics, we should have little more than a 
system of dogmatic mysticism without Christian morality. 
Not only is the doctrine and the terminology of the Jesus 
1 Johu vi. 28, 29. . 2 John iu. 36, 
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of the fourth Gospel quite different from that of the 
Jesus of the Synoptics, but so is the teaching of John 
the Baptist. In the Synoptics, he comes preaching the 
baptism of repentance,’ and, like the Master, inculcating 
principles of morality ;? but in the fourth Gospel he has 
adopted the peculiar views of the author, proclaims “ the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sins of the world,’? 
and bears witness that he is “the Son of .God.”* We 
hear of the Paraclete for the first time im the fourth 
Gospel. 

In a word, the Synopties unfold a teaching of sublime 
morality, for which the fourth Gospel substitutes a 
scheme of dogmatic theology of which the others know 
nothing. 

It is so impossible to ignore the distinct individuality 
of the Jesus of the fourth Gospel, and of his teaching, 
that even apologists are obliged to admit that the pecu- 
liarities of the author have coloured the portrait, and 
introduced an element of subjectivity into the discourses. 
It was impossible, they confess, that the Apostle could 
remember verbally such long orations for half a century, 
and at best that they can only be accepted as substan- 
tially correct reports of the teaching of Jesus.2 “ Above 


1 Matt. in. 1 ff; Marki. 4 ff; Luke 1. 2 ff. 

2 Tuke iu. 8, 10 fF. 3 John i. 29, 36. 4 7b. 1. deb. 
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all,” says Ewald, “the discourses of Christ and of 
others in this Gospel, are clothed as by an entirely 
new colour: on this account also scepticism has 
desired to conclude that the Apostle cannot have com- 
posed the Gospel; and yet no conclusion is more un- 
founded. When the Apostle at so late a period determined 
to compose the work, it was certainly impossible for him 
to reproduce all the words exactly as they were once 
spoken, if he did not perhaps desire not merely to recall 
a few memorable scutcnces, but, in longer discussions of 
more weighty subjects, to charm baci all the animation 
with which they were ounce given. §So he availed him- 
self of that freedom in their revivification which is both 
quite intelligible of itsclf, and sufficiently warranted 
by the precedent of so many great examples of all 
antiquity : and where the discourses extend to greater 
leneth, there cutered involuntarily into the structure 
much of that fundamental conception and language 
regarding the manifestation of Christ which had long 
become deeply rooted in the Apostle’s soul. But as 
certainly as these discourses bear upon them the colour- 
ing of the Apostle’s mind, so certainly do they agree in 
their substantial contents with lis best recollections— 
because the Spruchsammlung proves that the discourses 
of Christ in certain moments really could clevate them- 
sclves to the full height, which im John only throughout 
surprises us more than in Matthew. To deny the apos- 
tolical authorship of the Gospel for such reasons, therefore, 
were pure folly, and in the highest degree unjust. More- 
over the circumstance that, in the drawing up of sucli 
discourses, we sometimes see him reproduce or further 
develop sayings which had already been recorded 


in the older Gospels, can prove nothing against 
Vou. II. Wi 
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the apostolical origin of the Gospel, as he was indeed 
at perfect liberty, if he pleased, to make use of the 
contents of such older writings, when he considered it 
desirable, and when they came to the help of his own 
memory of those long passed days: for he certainly 
retained many or all of such expressions also in his own 
memory.”! Hlsewhere, he describes the work as “ glorified 
Gospel history,” composed out of “ glorified recollection.”’? 

Another strenuous defender of the authenticity of the 
fourth Gospel wrote of it as follows: ‘“ Nevertheless 
everything is reconcilable,”’ says Gfrorer, “if one accepts 
that testimony of the elders as true. Jfor as John must 
have written the Gospel as an old man, that is to say 
not before the year 90—95 of our era, there is an 
interval of more than half a century between the time 
when the events which he relates really happened, and 
the time of the composition of his book,—space enough 
certainly to make afew mistakes conceivable even pre- 
supposing a good memory and unshaken love of truth. 
Let us imagine for instance that to-day (in 1841) an old 
man of cighty to ninety years of age should write down 
from mere memory the oecurrences of the American 
War (of Independence), in which he himself in his early 
youth played a part. Certainly in his narrative, even 
though it might otherwise be truc, many traits 
would be found which would not agree with the 
original event. Moreover anvther particular circumstance 
must be added in connection with the fourth Gospel. Two- 
thirds of it consist of discourses, which John places 
in the mouth of Jesus Christ. Now every day’s ex- 


! Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., x. p. 91. 
“Verklirte Myangelische Geschichte,” — “vyerklirte crinnerung.” 
Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., iii. p. 163, p. 166. 
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pericnee proves that oral impressions are much more 
fleeting than those of sight. The happicst memory 
scarcely retains long ovations after three or four years: 
how, then, could Joli with verbal accuracy report the 
discourses of Jesus after fifty or sixty years! We must 
be content 1f he truly render the chief contents and 
spit of them, and that, as a rule, he does this, can be 
proved. It has been shown above that already, before 
Christ, a very peculiar philosophy of religion had been 
formed among the Egyptian Jews, which found its way 
into Palestine through the Essenes, and also numbered 
numerous adherents amongst the Jews of the adjacent 
countries of Syria and Asia Minor. The Apostle Paul 
professed this: not less the Evangelist John. Un- 
doubtedly the latter allowed this Theosophy to exercise 
a strong influence upon his representation of the life- 
history of Jesus,”? &c. 

Now all such admissions, whilst they are absolutely 
requisite to explam the undeniable phenomena of the 
fourth Gospel, have one obvious consequence: The fourth 
Gospel, by whomsoever wvritten,—cven if it could be 
traced to the Apostle John himself,—has no real his- 
torical value, beige at best the “ glorificd recollections ” 
of an old man written down half a century after the 
events recorded. The absolute difference between the 
teaching of this Gospel and of the Synoptics becomes 
perfectly intelligible, when the long discourses are recoe- 
nized to be the result of Alexandrian Philosophy artisti- 
cally interwoven with developed Paulme Christianity, and 
put into the mouth of Jesus. Tt will have been remarked 
that along with the admission of great subjectivity in 
the report of the discourses, and that nothing beyond the 
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mere substance of the original teaching can reasonably 
be looked for, there is, in the extracts we have given, an 
assertion that there actually is a faithful reproduction im 
this Gospel of the original substance. Now there is not 
a shadow of proof of this, but on the contrary the 
strongest reason for denying the fact; for, unless it be 
admitted that the Synoptics have so completcly omitted 
the whole doctrinal part of the teaching of Jesus, have 
so carefully avoided the very peculiar terminology of the 
Logos Gospel, and have conveyed so unhistorical and 
erroneous an impression of the hfe and religious system 
of Jesus that, without the fourth Gospel, we should not 
actually have had an idea of lis fundamental doctrines, 
we must inevitably recognize that the fourth Gospel 
cannot possibly be a true reproduction of his teaching. 
It is impossible that Jesus can have had two such 
diametrically opposed systems of teaching,—one purely 
moral, the other wholly dogmatic; one expressed in 
wonderfully terse, clear, bricf sayings and parables, the 
other in long, involved, and diffuse discourses; one 
clothed in the great language of humanity, the other 
concealed in obscure philosophic terminology ;—and that 
these should have been kept so distinct as they are in the 
Synoptics, on the one hand, and the fourth Gospel, on 
the other. The tradition of Justin Martyr applies solely 
to the system of the Synoptics: “ Brief and concise were 
the sentences uttered by him: for he was uo Sophist, but 
his word was the power of God.”? 

We have already pointed out the evident traces of 
artificial construction in the discourses and dialogues of 
the fourth Gospel, and the more closely these are examined, 
the more clear does it become that they are not genuine 
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reports of the teaching of Jesus, but mere ideal compo- 
sitions by the author of the fourth Gospel. The speeches 
of John the Baptist, the discourses of Jesus, and the 
reflections of the Evangclist himself) are marked by 
the same peculiarity of style and proceed from the same 
mind. It is scarcely possible to determine where the 
one begins and the other ends? It 1s quite clear, for 
instance, that the author himself, without a break, con- 
tinucs the words which he puts into the mouth of Jesus, 
in the colloquy with Nicodemus, but it is not casy to 
determine where. The whole dialogne is artificial in 
the extreme, and is eertainly not genuime, and this is 
apparent not only from the rephes attributed to the 
“toacher of Isracl,”’ but to the irrelevant manner in 
which the reflections loosely ramble from the new birth 
to the dogmatic statements in the thirteenth and follow- 
ing verses, Which are the never-fiiling resource of the 
Evaneelist when other subjects are exhausted. The 
sentiments and almost the words either attributed to 
Jesus, or added by the writer, to which we are now 
referring, i. 12 ff, we find again in the very same 
chapter, either put into the mouth of John the Baptist, 
or as reflections of the author, verses 31—36, for again 
we add that it is dificult anywhere to discriminate the 
speaker. Indeed, while the Synoptics are rich in the 
abundance of practical counsel and profound moral 
insight, as well as in vavicty of illustrative parables, it 1s 
remarkable how much sameness there is m all the dis- 
courses of the fourth Gospel, a very few ideas bemg 
constantly reproduced. Whilst the teaching of Jesus in 
the Synoptics is singularly universal and impersonal, in 
the fourth Gospel it is purcly personal, and rarely passes 
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beyond the declaration of his own dignity, and the incul- 
cation of belicf in him as the only means of salvation. 
A very distinct trace of ideal composition is found im 
xvi. 3: “And this is eternal life, to know thee the only 
true God, and him whom thou didst send, even Jesus 
Christ.” Hven apologists admit that it 1s impossible that 
Jesus could speak of himself as “Jesus Christ.” We 
need not, however, proceed further with such analysis. 
We believe that no one can calmly and impartially 
examine the fourth Gospel without being convinced of 
its artificial character. If some portions possess real 
beauty, it is of a purely ideal kind, and their attraction 
consists chicfly in the presence of a certain vague but 
suggestive mysticism. The natural longing of humanity 
for any revelation regarding a future state has not becn 
appealed to in vain. That the diffuse and often mono- 
tonous discourses of this Gospel, however, should ever 
have been preferred to the sublime simplicity of the 
teaching of the Synoptiecs, illustrated by such parables 
as the wise and foolish virgins, the sower, and the 
Prodigal Son, and culminating in the Sermon on the 
Mount, cach sentence of which is so full of profound 
truth and beauty, is ttle to the eredit of critical sense 
and judgment. 

The elaborate explanations, however, by which the 
phenomena of the fourth Gospel are reconsiled with the 
assumption that 1t was composed by the Apostle John are 
in vain, and there is not a single item of evidence within 
the first century and a half which does not agree with 
internal testimony in opposing the supposition. To one 
point, however, we must briefly refer in connection with 
this statement. It is asserted that the Gospel and 
Epistles—or at least the first Lpistle—of the Canon 
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ascribed to the Apostle John are by one author, although 
this 1s not without contradiction,’ and very many of 
those who agree as to the identity of authorship by no 
means admit the author to have been the Apostle Jol. 
It is areued, therefore, that the use of the Epistle by 
Polyearp and Papias is evidence of the apostolic origin of 
the Gospel. We have, however, seen, that not only is it 
very uncertain that Polycarp made use of the Epistle at 
all, but that he does not in any case mention its author's 
name. here is not a particle of evidence that he 
ascribed the Lpistle, even supposing he knew it, to the 
Apostle John. With regard to Papias, the only authority 
for the assertion that be knew the Epistle is the state- 
ment of Ikusebius already quoted and discussed, that : 
“He used testimonies out of John’s first Epistle.” ? 
There is no evidence, however, even supposing thie 
statement of Muscbius to be correct, that he ascribed it to 
the Apostle. The carliest undoubted references to the 
Iipistle, ta fact, are by Irenseus and Clement of Alex- 
andria, so that this evidence is of little avail for the 
Gospel. There is no naine attached to the first Epistle, 
and the second and third have the superseription of “ the 
Presbyter,” wlieh, applying the argument of Twald 
regarding the author of the Apocalypse, ought to he con- 
clusive against their being written by an Apostle. As all 
three are evidently by the same writer, and intended to 
he understood as by the author of the Gospel, aud that 
writer docs not pretend to be an Apostle, but calls 
himself a snople Presbyter, the Hpistles hkewise give 

i Baer, Theol. Jahrb., 184, p. 666 £, 1848, pp. 298—347; Unters kan. 
livy., p. 850; Deanidson, Int. N.T., a. p. 29808; Zeller, Theol. Jahrb., 
1815, p. 588 £, IN47, p. 1387. Credner assigus the second and third 
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presumptive evidence against the apostolic authorship of 
the Gospel. 

There is another important testimony against the 
Johannine origin of the fourth Gospel to which we must 
briefly refer. We have pomted out that, according to 
the fourth Gospel, Jesus did not eat the Paschal Supper 
with his disciples, but that being arrested on the 13th 
Nisan, he was put to death on the 14th, the actual 
day upon which the Paschal lamb was sacrificed. ‘The 
Synoptics, on the contrary, represent that Jesus ate the 
Passover with his disciples on the evening of the 14th, 
and was crucified on the 15th Nisan. The difference 
of opinion indicated hy these contradictory accounts 
actually prevailed in various Churches, and in the 
second half of the second century a violent cliscussion 
arose as to the day upon which “the true Passover of 
the Lord” should be eclebrated, the Church in Asia 
Minor maintaining that it should be observed on the 
14th Nisan,—the day on which, according to the Synop- 
tics, Jesus himself celebrated the Passover and instituted 
the Christian festival,—whulst the Roman Church as well 
as most other Christians,—tollowing the fourth Gospel, 
which represents Jesus as not celebrating the last Puags- 
over, but being himself slam upon the 14th Nisan, the 
true Paschal lanb,—had abandoned the day of the Jewish 
feast altogether, and celebrated the Christian festival on 
Raster Sunday, upon wlich the Resurrection was supposed 
to have taken place. Polycarp, who was sent to Rome 
to represent the Churches of Asia Minor in the discussions 
upon the subject, could not be induced to give up the 
celebration on the 14th Nisan, the day which, according 
to tradition, had always been observed, and he appealed 
to the practice of the Apostle John himself in support of 
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that date. Eusebius quotes from [renzeus the statement 
of the case: “ For neither could Anicetus persuade Poly- 
carp not to observe it (the 14th Nisan), because he had 
over observed it with John the disciple of our Lord, and 
with the rest of the Apostles with whom he consorted.” ? 
Towards the end of the century, Polyerates, the Bishop 
of Ephesus, likewise appeals to the practice of “ John 
who reclined upon the bosom of the Lord,” as well as of 
the Apostle Philip and his daughters, and of Polycarp and 
others in support of the same day: “ All these observed 
the 14th day of the Passover, according to the Gospel, 
deviating from it in no respect, but following according 
to the rule of the faith.”* Now itis evident that, accord-~ 
ing to this undoubted testimony, the Apostle John by his 
own practice, ratified the account of the Synopties, and 
contradicted the data of the fourth Gospel, and upon the 
supposition that he so long lived mm Asia Minor it is prob- 
thle that his authority largely contributed to establish the 
observances of the 14th Nisan there. We must, therefore, 
cither admit that the Apostle John by Jus practice 
reversed the statement of his own Gospel, or that he was 
not its author, which of course is the natural conclusion. 
Without going further into the discussion, which would 
detain us too long, it is clear that the Paschal contro- 
versy is opposed to the supposition that the Apostle John 
was the author of the fourth Gospel? 


L Ovre yap 6? Avinnytos toy WoXtKaproy wetoae eduvuro pa) tnpetv, dre pera 
Yadtvvov tod paubyrod Tod Kuplou iaev, kul rev Aouray droortday ols cuvdié- 
tpapev, det Ternpyxdra, RTA. Sreneus, Ady. Leor., ul. 3, § 1; LMusebius, 
Ti. IG., v. 24. 

2 Odrot wives eripnoray Ti yuépay THs TEercapcoKUdeKdTys TOU maoxa Kara 
TO edaypyéAdtov, pndey mupexBaivovres, GAAG KaTd Tov Kaviva THs TicTEws dKUdoU~ 
Motyres. Jéusebiug, IL. Vi, v. 24. 
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We have seen that, whilst there is not one particle of 
evidence during a century and a half after the events 
recorded in the fourth Gospel that it was composed by 
the son of Z4ecbedec, there is, on the contrary, the 
strongest reason for belicving that he did not write it. 
The first writer who quotes a passage of the Gospel with 
the mention of his name is Theophilus of Antioch, who 
gives the few words: “In the beginning was the Word 
and the Word was with God,” as spoken by “ John,” 
whom he considers amongst the divinely inspired (oi 
mvevpatopdopo.),* though even he docs not distinguish 
him as the Apostle. We have seen the legendary nature 
of the late traditions regarding the composition of the 
Gospel, of which a specimen was given in the defence of 
it in the Canon of Muratori, and we must not further 
quote them. The first writer who distinctly classes the 
four Gospels together is Irenzeus; and the reasons which 
he gives for the existence of precisely that number in 
_the Canons of the Church illustrate the thoroughly 
uncritical character of the Fathers, and the shght 
dependence which can be placed upon their judgments. 
“But neither can the Gospels be more in number than 
they are,’ says Irenseus, “nor, on the other hand, can 
they be fewer. Tor as there are four quarters of the 
world in which we are, and four general winds (xafohuxa 
avevwara), and the Church is disseminated throughout 
all the world, and the Gospel isthe pillar and prop of the 
Church and the spuit of life, it is right that she should 


ITitgenfeld, Die Evangelicn, p. 311 ff.; Dor Paschastreit, u. s. w., Theol. 
Jahrb., 18-19, p. 209 f.; Der Paschastreit, 1860; Scholten, Das Ky. Johan., 
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have four pillars, on all sides breathing out immortality 
and revivifymg men. [rom which it is manifest that 
the Word, the maker of all, he who sitteth upon the 
Cherubim and containcth all things, who was manifested 
to man, has given to us the Gospel, four-formed but pos- 
sessed by one spirit; as David also says; supplicating 
lis advent: ‘Thou that sittest between the Cherubim, 
shine forth’ For the Cherubim also are four-faced, 
aud thew faces are symbols of the working of the Son of 
God... . and the Gospels, therefore, are in harmony 
with these amongst which Christ is seated. For the 
Grospel according to John relates bis first effectual and 
elorious generation from the Father, saying: ‘In the 
begining was the Word,and the Word was with God,and 
the Word was God,’ and ‘all things were made by him, 
and without him nothing was made. On this account 
also this Gospel is full of all trustworthiness, for such 
is lus person.’ But the Gospel according to Lule, being 
as ib were of priestly character, opened with Zacharias 
the priest sacrificing to God..... But Matthew 
narrates lis generation as a man, saying: ‘The book of 
the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son 
of Abraham,’ and ‘the birth of Jesus Christ was on this 
wise. ‘This Gospel, therefore, is anthropomorphic, and on 
this account a man, humble and nuld in character, 
is presented throughout the Gospel. But Mark makes 
his conunencement after a prophetic Spirit coming down 
from on high unto men, saying: ‘The beginnme of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, as ib is written mm Isaiah the 
prophet ;? indicating the winged form of the Gospel; and 

1The Greok of this rather unintelligible sentence is not preserved, 


Tho Justin vorsion reads as follows: Vroptor hoc et omni fiducia plenum, 
st Myangelium istud; taliy ost onim persoua jus. 
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for this reason he makes a compendious and precursory 
declaration, for this is the prophetic character. 

Such, therefore, as was the course of the Son of God, 
such also is the form of the living creatures ; and such as 
is the form of the living creatures, such also 1s the 
character of the Gospel. For quadriform are the hvmg 
creatures, quadriform is the Gospel, and quadriform the 
course of the Lord. And on this account four covenants 
were given to the human race ..... These things being 
thus ; vain and ignorant, and, moreover, audacious are 
those who set aside the form of the Gospel, and declare 
the aspects of the Gospels as either more or less than has 
been said.”? As such principles of criticism presided 
over the formation of the Canon, it 1s not singular that so 
many of the decisions of the Fathers have been reversed. 
Trenzeus himself mentioned the existence of heretics who 
rejected the fourth Gospel,? and Hpiphanius?® refers to 
the Alogi, who equally denied its authenticity, but it is 
not needful for us further to discuss this point. Enough 
has been said to show that the testimony of the fourth 
Gospel is of no value towards establishing the truth of 
miracles and the reality of Divine Revelation. 


1 Trenceus, Ady. THoor., 11. 11, §§ 8, 9. 
2 Adv. Her., ili. 2, § 9, 8 Hoeor., li. 3, 4, 28. 
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CHAPTER III. 
CONCLUSIONS. 


Wer may now briefly sum up the conclusions to which 
we are led by our inquiry into the reality of Divine 
Revelation, although we shall carefully confine ourselves 
within certam limits, in order that we may not too fav 
anticipate the fuller observations which we shall have to 
make at the close of the second portion of this work, 
when we find the results at which we now arrive con- 
firmed by more comprehensive cxamination of the 
subject. It is impossible to refrain from some anticipa- 
tion of final reflections, nor would it be right to delay a 
clear statement of what we believe to be the truth and 
its consequences. 

We have seen that a Divine Revelation is such only 
by virtue of communicating to us something which we 
could not know without it, and which is in fact undis- 
coverable by human reason; and that miraculous evi- 
dence is absolutely requisite to establish its reality. It 
is admitted that no other testimony could justify our 
believing the specific revelation which we are considering, 
the very substance of which is supernatural and beyond 
the criterion of reason, and that its astounding announce- 
ments, if not demonstrated to be miraculous truths, must 
inevitably be pronouneed “the wildest delusions.” On 
examining the supposed miraculous evidence, however, 
we find that not only is 16 upon general grounds ante- 
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eedently meredible, but that the testimony by which its 
reality is supported, so far from establishing the infer- 
ences drawn from the supposed supernatural phenomena, 
is totally insufficient even to certify the actual occurrence 
of the events narrated. The listory of miraculous pre- 
tension in the world, and the circumstances attending 
this special exhibition of it, suggest natural explanations 
of the reported facts which rightly and infallibly remove 
them trom the region of the supernatural. 

Kiven if the reality of miracles could be substantiated, 
their value as evidence for the Divine Revelation is 
destroyed by the necessary admission that miracles are 
not limited to one source, but that there are miracles 
Satanie which are to be disbelieved, as well as Divine 
and evidential. As the doctrines supposed to be revealed 
are beyond Reason, and cannot im any sense, thercfore, 
be intelligently approved by the human intellect, no 
evidence which is of so double and inconclusive a nature 
could sufficiently attest them. ‘This alone would dis- 
qualify the Christian miracles for the duty which miracles 
alone are considered capable of performing. 

The supposed miraculous evidence for the Divine 
Revelation, moreover, is not only without any special 
divine character, being avowedly common also to Satanic 
agency, but it is not original cither i conception or 
details. Similar miracles to those which are supposed to 
attest it are reported long antecedent to the promulga- 
tion of Christianity, and continued to be performed for 
centuries after it. <A stream of miraculous pretension, 
in fact, has flowed through all human history, deep and 
broad as it has passed through the darker ages, but 
dwindling down to a thread as 1t has entered days of 
enlightenment. The evidence was too hackneyed and 
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commonplace to make any impression upon those before 
whom the Christian miracles are said to have been per- 
formed, and it altogether failed to convinee the people to 
whom the Revelation was primarily addressed. ‘The selvc- 
tion of such evidence for such a purpose is much more 
characteristic of human weakness than of divine power. 

The true character of miracles is at once betrayed 
by the fact that their supposed occurrence has been 
confined to ages of ignorance and superstition, and that 
they are absolutely woknown in any time or place 
Where science has provided witnesses fitted to appreciate 
and ascertuim the nature of such exhibitions of super- 
natural power. ‘There is not the shghtest evidence that 
any attempt was made to investigate the supposed 
miraculous occurrences, or to justify the inferences so 
freely drawn from them, nor is there any reason to 
beheve that the witnesses possessed in any considerable 
deeree the fulness of knowledge and sobriety of judgement 
requisite for the purpose. No nuracle has yet estab- 
lished its claim to the rank even of apparent reality, and 
al such phenomena must remain in the cim region of 
imagination. The test applied to the largest class of 
miracles, connected with demoniacal possession, discloses 
the falsity of all miraculous pretension. 

There is no uncertainty as to the origin of belief in 
supernatural interference with nature. The assertion 
that spurious miracles have sprung up round a few 
instances of genuine miraculous power has not a single 
valid argument to support it. Listory clearly demon- 
strates that wherever ignorance and superstition have 
prevailed every obscure occurrence has been attributed 
to supernatural agency, and it is freely acknowledged 
that, under their influence, mexpheable and miraculous 
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are convertible terms. Ou the other hand, in proportion 
ag knowledge of natural laws has imereased, the theory 
of supernatural interference with the order of nature has 
been dispelled, and miracles have ceased. The effect of 
sclence, however, is not limited to the present and 
future, but its action is equally retrospective, and phie- 
nomena which were once ignorantly isolated from the 
great scquence of natural cause and effect, are now 
restored to their place in the unbroken order. Ignorance 
and superstition created miracles; knowledge has for 
ever annihilated them. 

Muracles, of the reality of which there is no evidence 
worthy of the name, are not only contradictory to com- 
plete induction, but even on the avowal of those who 
affirm them, they only cease to be incredible upon certain 
assumptions with reeard to the Supreme Being which are 
equally opposed to Reason. These assumptions, it is not 
denicd, are solely derived from the Revelation which 
miracles are intended to attest, and the whole argument, 
therefore, ends in the palpable absurdity of malang the 
Revelation rest upon miracles which have nothing to 
rest upon themselves but the Revelation. The ante- 
cedent assumption of the Divine design of Revelation 
and of the necessity for it stands upon no fumer founda- 
tion, and it 1s emphatically excluded by the whole con- 
stitution of the order of nature, whose imperative 
principle is progressive development. Upon all grounds 
of Reason and experience the supposed miraculous evi- 
dence, by which alone we could be justified in believing 
in the reality of the Divine Revelation, inust Te pro- 
houneed mere human delusion, and the result thus 
attained is confirmed by every external consideration. 

When we tum from more general arguments to 
examine the documentary evidence for the reality of the 
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supposed muraculous occurrences, and of the Divine 
Revelation which they accredit, we meet with the charac- 
teristics which might have been expected. We do not 
find any real trace even of the existence of our Gospels 
for a century and a half after the events they record. 
They are anonymous narratives, and there is no evidence 
of any value connecting these works with the writers to 
whom they are popularly attributed. On the contrary, 
the facts stated by Papias fully justify the conclusion 
that our first and second Synopties cannot be the works 
said to have been composed by Matthew and Mark. The 
third Synoptic is an avowed compilation by one who was 
not an eye-witness of the occurrences narrated, and the 
identity of the writer cannot be established. As -little 
was the supposed writer of the second Synoptic a personal 
witness of the seenes of lis istory. The author of the 
fourth Gospel is unknown, and no impartial critic can 
assert the historical character of his narrative. Apart 
from continual minor contradictions throughout all of 
these narratives, it is impossible to reconcile the markedly 
different representations of the fourth and of the Synoptic 
Gospels. They mutually destroy cach other as evidence. 
These Gospels themselves do not pretend to be inspired 
histories, and they cannot upon any ground be regarded 
as more than mere human compositions. As evidence 
for miracles and the reality of Divine Revelation they 
have no weight, being mercly narratives, written long 
after the events recorded, ly unknown. persons who were 
neither cye-witnesses of the supposed miraculous occur- 
renees, nor hearers of the statements they profess to 
report. Contemporary testimony of such a character 
would have possessed little force against the opposing 
weight of complete induction, but still smaller is the 


evidential value of such narratives as these, which are 
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largely or wholly based upon pious tradition, and which 
could not, in that superstitious age, have excluded the 
mythical clements which are so palpably incorporated in 
our Gospels. The world is full of illustrations of the 
rapid growth of legendary matter, and it would mdecd 
have been little short of miraculous had these narratives 
been exceptions to the universal rule, written as they 
were under the strongest religious excitement at a time 
“when almost every ordinary incident became a 
miracle,” and in that “mythic period in which reality 
melted into fable, and invention unconsciously trespassed 
on the province of history.” Tradition, in other forms, 
to which appeal ig sometimes made, is still more worth- 
less, and, opposed to the result of universal experience, 
it is unworthy of a moment's consideration. 

The miraculous evidence upon which alone, it is ad- 
mitted, we could be justified in believing its astounding 
doctrines being thus nugatory, the claims of Christianity 
to be considered a Divine Revelation must necessarily be 
disallowed, and its supernatural elements, which are, in 
fact, the very substance of the system, inevitably sharing 
the same fate as the supposed miraculous evidence, must, 
therefore, be rejected as incredible and opposed to Reason 
and complete induction. 

It must be rememberecl that the claim to direct Divine 
origin, so far from beg peculiar to Chiistianity, has 
been equally advanced by all the great systems of Reli- 
gion which have ever been promulgated and taken root 
in the world. Im this, as in all other respects, Chris- 
tianity can be fitly classified, and assigned its place in 
natural sequence with other historical creeds, by the 
rapidly maturing Science of Religion. The character of 
Divine Revelation, in any supernatural sense, cannot be 
accorded to any of the Religions which have succes- 
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sively laid claim to it; and whilst in one sense Chris- 
tlanity 1s the most divine of all human systems, it must 
be remarked that this is solely due to its noble morality, 
and not to its supernatural dogmas, which are not more 
original than the evidence by which they are supposed 
to be attested. The so-called Divine Revelation in fact 
is both in conception and details supremely anthropo- 
morphic. There is not one of its dogmas which does 
not find parallels in antecedent religions, and although 
the same may be said of its isolated precepts, it is, not- 
withstanding, in the completeness and perfection of its 
clevated morality that its only true and undeniable 
originality consists. 

Christianity takes a higher position when recognized 
to be the most perfect development of human morality 
than it could do as an abortive pretendent to divine 
honours. There is little indeed im its history and actual 
achicvements to support the claim made on its behalf to 
the character of a scheme Divinely revealed for the salva- 
tion of the human race. Primarily communicated to a fa- 
vourcd nation, which almost unanimously rejected it then, 
and whose descendants still continue almost unanimously 
to confirm the original judgment, it has not, after up- 
wards of 1800 years, obtained even the nonunal adherence 
of more than a third of the human racc.2 Sd&kya 


1 The different creeds may bo roughly estimated as follows :— 


Christians . . . . 40 millions. 
Other croads . . » . G6O 
Tho last item ix composed as follows :— 

Mahomedans . . . . 124 millons. 
Buddhists. . . » . 800 - 
Brahmins . . . . 180 4, 
Other Pagans . . . . 100 ==; 
Jows . 6 
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Muni, a teacher only second in nobility of character to 
Jesus, who, like him, proclaimed a system of elevated 
morality, has even now almost as many followers, 
although his missionaries have never penctrated the 
West, and his creed is much less adapted for general 
acceptance. Such results attained by a Religion specially 
claiming the character of direct Divine Revelation cannot 
be called supernatural, although they may not be dispro- 
portionate for ahuman system of pure spuitual morality. 

In considering the actual position of Christianity, 
however, and what it may have done for the world as a 
religious system, its supernatural dogmas become a mere 
question of detail. The Divine origin attributed to its 
founder, the miraculous circumstances represented as 
attending his birth and subsequent career, as well as the 
hope of reward in a future life, and the fear of eternal 
punishment, undoubtedly exercised a certain influence 
in ages of darkness and superstition, to which the lofty 
morality of Jesus might have appealed in vain, and, 
therefore, they may have contributed towards the propa- 
gation of Christianity. The supernatural dogmas, how- 
ever, have no virtue in themselves. We shall not here 
inquire how much or how little of civilization in Europe 
has been due to the influence of Christianity, but we 
may assert that whatever bencficial clfect has heen pro- 
duced by it has been solely attributable to its morality. 
It is an undoubted fact that wherever, as in the Mastem 
Church, dogmatic theology bas been donunant, civi- 
lization has declined. Theological bigotry rapidly ex- 
tinguishes Christian virtues. But for the filtration of 
morality through doctrinal obstructions the dogmas of 
ecclesiastical Christianity would have produced little or 
nothing but evil for the world, They have been the 
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fruitful source of “ hatred, malice, and all uncharitablo- 
ness,’ and their propagation by sword and stake has 
ensanguied many a page of history. Whatever ser- 
vice the supernatural dogmas may have rendered in 
securing authority for the sublime Relgion of Jesus 
in ages of barbarism incapable of understanding its 
elevated purity, their imfluence and utility can only 
be regarded as temporary. Their abandonment can 
have no prejudicial effect upon the power of Religion. 
No one who pretends to make the moral teaching of 
Jesus the rule of life mercly from dogmatic obligation 
can have understood that morality at all, or penetrated 
beyond the merc letter of its precepts. On the other 
hand, weighted as Christian morality has been by super- 
natural dogmas, which are felt to be meredible, doubt 
and hesitation with regard to these more or less paralyzes 
its practical authority. 

liven Bishop Butler acknowledges that the importance 
of Chiistianity primarily arises from its being a distinet 
declaration and institution of natural morality ; and he 
only accords to its supernatural dogmas’ a secondary rank. 
No one can have attentively studied the subject without 
being struck by the absence of any such dogmas from 
the earlier records of the teaching of Jesus. We shall 
probably never be able to determine now how far the 
oreat Teacher may, through bis own speculations or mis- 
understood spiritual utterances, have originated the super- 
natural doctrines subsequently attributed to him, and by 
which his whole history and system soon became suffused. 
There can be little doubt that im great part the muracu- 
lous elements of Christianity are due to the profound 
and excited veneration of wninstructed and superstitious 


1 Analogy, part u., ch. 1. 
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ages for the clevated character of Jesus. The history of 
the world is not without instances of similar phenomena, 
but asa slight illustration of the tendency we may, in 
passing, mercly point to the case of the excited and 
superstitious populace of Lystra, who with less reason are 
described as hailing Paul and Barnabas as gods. What- 
ever explanation may be given, however, it is undeniable 
that the earliest teaching of Jesus recorded in the Gospel 
which can be regarded in any degree as historical is pure 
morality almost, if not quite, free from theological 
dogmas. Morality was the essence of his system; theo- 
loey was an after-thought. It is to the followers of 
Jesus, and not to the Master himself, that we owe the 
supernatural elements so characteristic of the age and 
people. We may look in vain in the Synoptic Gospels 
for the doctrines elaborated in the Pauline Iupistles and 
the Gospel of Ephesus. The ereat transformation of 
Christianity was thus effected by men who had never 
seen Jesus, and who were only acquainted with jus teach- 
ing when already transmuted by tradition. The fervid 
imagination of the Hast constructed Christian theology. 
Itis not dificult to follow the gradual development of 
the creeds of the Church, and it 1s certainly most mstruc- 
tive to observe the progressive boldness with which its 
doemas were expanded hy pious enthusiasm. The New 
Testament alone represents several stages of dogmatic 
evolution. Before his first followers had passed away, 
intricate systems of dogma and mysticism began to 
prevail, The disciples who had so often misunderstood 
the teaching of Jesus duvime his life, piously distorted 
it after bis death. This simple lessons of meckness and 
humility were soon forgotten. With lamentable rapidity 
the elaborate structure of ceclestisitcal Cheistianity, 
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following stereotyped lines of human superstition, and 
deeply coloured by Alexandrian philosophy, displaced 
the simple morality of Jesus. Doctrinal controversy, 
which commenced amongst the very apostles, has ever 
since divided the unity of the Christian body. The per- 
verted ingenuity of successive generations of Churchmen 
has filled the world with theological quibbles which 
have naturally enough culminated of late in doctrines 
of Immaculate Conception and Papal Infallibility. 

lt must be admitted that Christian. cthics were not in 
their details either new or original. The precepts which 
distinguish the system may be found separately in early 
religions, in ancient philosophies, and in the utterances 
of the great poets and secrs of Israel. The teaching of 
Jesus, however, carried morality to the sublimest point 
attained, or even attainable, by humanity. The influence 
of lis spiritual religion has been rendered doubly ereat 
by the unparalleled purity and clevation of his own 
character. Surpassing in his sublime simplicity and 
earnestness the moral grandeur of Sikya Muni, and 
putting to the blush the sometimes sullied, though gene- 
rally admirable, teaching of Socrates and Plato, and the 
whole round of Greek philosophers, he presented the 
rare spectacle of a life, so far as we can estimate it, 
uniformly noble and consistent with his own lofty prin- 
ciples, so that the “imitation of Christ” has become 
almost the final word in the preaching of his religion, 
and must continue to be one of the most powerful 
elements of its permancnee. His system might not be 
new, but it was in a high sense the perfect development 
of natural morality, and it was final in this respect 
amongst others, that, superseding codes of law and 
elaborate rules of life, it confined itself! to two funda- 
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mental principles: Love to God and love to man. 
Whilst all previous systems had merely sought to purity 
the stream, it demanded the purification of the fountain. 
It placed the evil thought on a par with the evil action. 
Such morality, based upon the intelligent and carnest 
acceptance of Divine Law, and perfect recognition of the 
brotherhood of man, is the highest conceivable by 
humanity, and although its power and influence must 
augment with the increase of enlightenment, it is itself 
beyond development, consisting as it does of principles 
unlimited in their range, and inexhaustible in their 
application. Its perfect realization is that true spiritual 
Nirvana which SAkya Muni less clearly conceived, and 
obscured with Orvicntal mysticism: extinction of rebel- 
lious personal opposition to Divine order, and the attain- 
ment of perfect harmony with the will of God. 

Such a system can well afford to abandon claims to a 
supernatural character which have been raised for it in 
ages of superstitious lgnorance, but which now do it but 
little honour, and to puree itself of dogmas devised 
by pious fanaticism against which reason and morality 
revolt. It is obvious that such morality must be cn- 
braced for its own excellence alone. It requires no mi- 
raculous evidence, and itis independent of supernatural 
dogma. We cannot in any high sense receive it at all 
oxcept for its own sake, with carnest appreciation of its 
truth, and love of its perfect prmeiples; and any areu- 
nent that Chnstian Morality would not possess authority 
and influence apart from Christian Theology is degrading 
to the very religion 1t pretends to uphold. No practice 
of Christian ethics for any ulterior object’: whatever can 
be more than mere formality. Mosaism might be content 
with observance of Law secured by a promise of length 
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of days in the land, or a threat of death to the offender, 
but the great Teacher demanded holiness for itself alone. 
‘he morality of Jesus lays absolute claim to the whole 
heart and mind, and they cannot be bribed by hopes of 
heaven, or coerced by fears of hell. The purity of heart 
which alone “sees God” is not dependent on views of 
the Trinity, or belicf in a miraculous birth and incarna- 
tion. On the contrary, the importance which has been 
attached to Theology by the Christian Church, almost 
from its foundation, has been subversive of Christian 
morality. In surrendering its miraculotis clement, and its 
claims to supernatural origin, therefore, the religion of 
Jesus does not lose its virtue or the qualities which have 
made ita blessing to humanity. It sacrifices none of that 
clevated character which has distinguished and raised it 
above all human systems: 16 merely relinquishes a claim 
which it has shared with all antecedent religions, and 
severs its connection with ignorant superstition. It is 
tuo divine in its morality to require the aic of miraculous 
attributes. No supernatural halo can heighten its 
spiritual beauty, and no mysticism deepen its holiness. 
Jn its perfect sumplicity it 1s sublime, and im its profound 
wisdom it is eternal. 

We gain infinitely more than we lose in abandoning 
belief in the reality of Divine Revelation. Whilst we 
retain pure and uninyaired the light of Christian 
Morality, we relmquish nothing but the debasing 
clements added to 1t by human superstition. We are 
no longer bound to believe a theology which outrages 
Reason and moral sense. We are freed from base an- 
thropomorphic views of God and Jus government of 
the universe; and from Jewish mythology we rise to 
higher conceptions of an inhuilely wise and beneficent 
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Being, hidden from our finite minds it is true in the 
impenetrable glory of Divinity, but whose Laws of 
wondrous comprehensiveness and perfection we ever 
perceive in operation around us. We are no longer dis- 
turbed by visions of fitful interference with the order of 
Nature, but we recognize that the Being who regulates 
the universe is without variableness or shadow of turn- 
ing. Itis singular bow little there is in the supposed 
Revelation of alleged information, however incredible, 
regarding that which is beyond the limits of human 
thought, but that little is of a character which reason 
declares to be the “wildest delusion.” Let no man 
whose belief in the reality of Divine Revelation may be 
destroyed by such inquiry complain that he has lost a 
precious possession, and that nothing is left but a blank. 
The Revelation not being a reality, that which he has 
lost was but an illusion, and that which is left is the 
Trath. If he be content with illusions he will speedily 
he consoled; 1f he be a lover only of truth, instead of a 
blank he will recognize that the reality before him is 
full of great peace. 

If we know less than we have supposed of man’s 
destiny, we may at least rejoice that we are no longer 
compelled to beheve that which is unworthy. The limits 
of thought once attained, we may well be unmoved in 
the assurance that, all that we dv know of the regulation 
of the universe being so perfect and wise, all that we do 
not know must be equally so. Here enters the true and 
noble Faith, which is the child of Reason. If we have 
believed a system, the details of which must at one 
time or another have shocked the mind of every intel- 
ligent man, and beheved it simply because it was 
supposed to he revealed, we may equally believe in 
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the wisdom and goodness of what is not revealed. The 
mere act of communication to us is nothing: Faith 
in the perfect ordering of all things is independent of 
revelation. 

The argument so often employed by theologians that 
Divine Revelation is necessary for man, and that certain 
views contained in that Revelation are required by our 
moral consciousness, 1s purely imaginary and derived. 
from the Revelation which it seeks to maintain, The 
only thing absolutely necessary for man is Truth; and 
to that, and that alone, must our moral consciousness 
adapt itself. Reason and experience forbid the expec- 
tation that we can acquire any knowledge otherwise 
than through natural channels. ‘To complain that we 
do not know all that we desire to know is foolish and 
unreasonable. Jt is tantamount to complainmg that the 
mind of man is uot differently constituted. All of 
which the human mind is capable we may, now or 
hereatter, know. "The Timits of the IKnowable are not 
yet finally determined, but they alone are the bounds of 
thought, although even there the eye of Reason may 
elance into the distance beyond. To attain the full 
altitude of the Knowable, whatever that may be, should 
be our carnest aim, and more than this is not for 
humanity. We night as well expect to be super- 
naturally nourished as supernaturally informed. It is as 
irrational to expect or demand knowledge unattainable 
naturally by man’s intellect as itis for a child to ery for 
the moon, We may be certain that iformation which 
is beyond the ultimate reach of Reason is as unnecessary 
as it is macecessible. Man knows, or may know, all that 
man requires to know. To deny this is to deny the 
perfection of the Laws which regulate the Universe. 
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The necessity of Divine Revelation is a pure theological 
flement utterly opposed to Reason. 

Hseaping from it we exchange a Jewish anthropomor- 
phic Divinity made after our image, for an omnipresent 
God under whose beneficent government we know that 
all that is consistent with wise and omnipotent Law 
is prospered and brought to perfection, and all that is 
opposed to Divine order is mercifully frustrated and 
brought to naught. The man who is truly inspired 
by the morality of Jesus and penetrated by that love 
of God and of man which is its living principle, 
cheerfully ratifies the flat which thus maintains the 
order of Nature, and recognizes its ultimate transcen- 
dence and good, for by virtue of that noble morality 
we cease to be mere units secking only individual or 
selfish advantage. It is manifestly our first duty, as it 
should be our supremest pleasure, to apprchend as clearly 
as we may the laws by which the Supreme Being 
governs the Universe, and to bring ourselves and our 
actions Into reverent harmony with them, conforming 
ourselves to thew teaching, and learning wisdom from 
their decrees. Thus making the Divine Will our will we 
shall recognize in the highest sense that God is ever with 
us, that his good providence controls our slightest actions ; 
that we are not the sport of Satanie malice nor the victims 
of fitful caprice, but are eternally cared for and governed 
by an omnipresent mutable power for which nothing is 
too great, nothing too insignificant, and in whose Divine 
order a fitting place is found for the Jowest as well 
as the highest in the palpitating life of the Universe, 
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two Johns at Itphesus, i. 447; on 
Gospel and Apocalypse of John ii. 
369 iL, 395. 

Dionysius, Bar-Salibi, ii. 161. 

Dionysius, of Corinth, mentions Clement 
of Rome, i. 418; Iepistle of Clement 
read in Churches, 295; Epistle of 
Soter read in Churches, 295 ; aecount 
of him, ii. 163 ff; Mpistle, to Soter, 
163; date, 163; expressions claimed 
as evidence for Gospels, 164 ff. ; 
what were the ‘‘ Scriptures of the 
Lord?” 165 ff. ; alleged references to 
Matthew and the Apocalypse, 170 ff ; 
uncanonical works read in Churches, 
171 £. 

Docete, ii. 53, 269. 

Dodwell, ii. 191. 

Donaldson, Dr., on Epistle to Dioenctus, 
i. 89 note 3; on Tatian’s Diates- 
savon, 157; Diatessaron may have 
been confounded with Gospel of 
lichbrews, by Theodoret, 158; we 
could nob identify it by our actual 
information concerning it, 161; on 
‘Scriptures of the Lord,” referred to 
by Dionysius of Corinth, 165 ; on his 
“frule of truth,” 171; fragment 
ascribed to Melito, spurions, 100 
note J; on Athenagoras, 198; on 
expression of Ilegesippus, “the door 
of Jesus,” $19 note 3; passage by 
Vatian, 375 note 1. 

Dreans, Rules in Talmud regarding, 
1,116; fasts to obtain good, 116. 

Drowsel, Clemontines, ii 1, 26, 326, 
3.10, 
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Duncker, il. 71. 
lusii, St. Augustine on, i, 135. 


ERBED-J ESU, li. 162. 

lubionites, Gospel of the, i. 296, 321, 
420 f., 423; 11. 32, 

Egyptians, Gospel according to the, 1. 
378, 420 £5 i. 43. 

Kichhorn, ii. 83. 

Eldad and Modat, Prophecy of, 1. 257. 

Jilias, Revelation of, i. 240, 435, 441. 

Kleutherus, Bishop of Rome, i. 429, 
432; ii, 200, 210, 212, 218. 

Encratites, ii, 148, 162. 

noch, Book of, quoted by Epistle of 
Jude, i, 103 ; considered inspired by 
Fathers, 103; Tertullian on, 103 £.; 
Angelology and Demonology of, 108 ; 
quoted by Epistle of Barnabas, 227 ; 
referred to by Celsus, ii. 2306. 

Ephesians, Epistle to the, 11. 62, 72 £, 
20 £. 

Ephrem, Syrus, ii. 167 f. 

Kpiphanius, Epistle of Clement, 1. 295 ; 
fire and voice at baptism of Jesus, 
from Gospel according to Hebrews, 
322; coibination of passages similar 
to quotation in Justin, 350 note 4; 
variation from Matt. v. 37, 354 note 
1; variation from Matt. xi. 27, 404 £, 
408 ff; on Gospel of Hebrews, 423, 
472; on James as High Priest, 431 
note 2; on language of Gospel of 
Matthew, £72; alleged references of 
Basilides and his school to our Gos- 
pels, ii 49 £5  vaniation from 
Matt. xix. 17 from Gospel of the Mar- 
cionites, 65; bitterness against Mar- 
cion, 89; charge of mutilating Luke, 
90 ff; his plan in attacking Marcion, 
92; had not Marcion’s Gospel before 
him while writing, 99 ff ; reproaches 
Marcion with erasing passages from 
Luke not im that Gospel, 100; uncleyr- 
takes to refute Marcion out of his 
own Gospel, 109 £5; on Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, 158, 155 f.; fragment 
of Athenagoras, 192; Epistle to Flora 
of Ptolemaus, 205 £, 381 £5; Theo- 
dotion’s version, O. T’., 212 ;-on Cerdo, 
14, 216; refers to Alogi, who reject 
fourth Gospel, 476. 

rasmus, 1. £76. 

Hrnesti, ii. 319. 

ssenes, il. 467. 

Eusebius, Silence of, 1. xi. ff, on 
demons, 134 £; Greek gods de- 
mons, 1384; demons introduced ma- 
gic, 184; miracle of Natalius, 134; 
on statement of Irensus regarding 
continuance miraculous gifts, 160 ; 
miracles related by, 164 ff; on suc- 
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cession to Bishopric, Clement of 
Rome, 218 ; Epistle of Barnabas, 232 ; 
classes it amongst spurious Looks, 
233; Hpistles of Ignatius, 261 f.; 
letter to Agbarus, 264 f.; Justin's 
Apologies, 284; Apocryphal works 
read in Churches, 295; birth of Jesus 
in a cave, 312; classes Gospel of 
Hebrews amongst Antilegomena, 422 ; 
on Gospel of Hebrews, 423, 433 £. ; 
on Hegesippus, 429 f., 432 ff; on 
Proverbs, 433; on Papias, 447; on 
connection of Peter with Gospel of 
Mark, 450 f.; his depreciation of 
Papias, 469 f.; on Pantanus, 471; 
on composition and language of Gos- 
pel of Matthew, 472; use of Epistles 
of John and Peter by Papias, 483 £ ; 
Papias uses Gospel of Hebrews, 45-45 
on Dasilides, it, 41; on Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, 154 £, 157; on Diony- 
sius of Corinth, 163 [fF ; on Melito of 
Sardis, 172: ff. ; list of Melito’s works, 
180 f.; on Claudius Apollinaris, 
185 ff; does not mention a work on 
Passover by Apollinaris, 189 ; passage 
from Hegesippus, 316 f£.; Paraphrase 
of Hegesippus, 319; plan of Muse- 
bius regarding references to books of 
N.T., 322 £.; reference to tradition 
regarding John not connected with 
Papias, 332 ; contradicts statement of 
Treneus regarding Papias, 227 note 1; 
his explanation of difference between 
fourth and Synoptic Gospels, 451 £. 

Svidenee, miraculous, necessary — to 
establish reality of Divine levela- 
tion, 1. 1 fh; error of supposing that 
nothing supported by credible testi- 
mony should be dlisbelieved, 94 
evidence for the miraculous evidence 
required, 94. 

Ewald, his views on miracles, i. 28 f. 
note 1; Spruchsaminlung, 248, 252, 
O71, ii. 185, 150, 465; on Justin's 
Memoirs, birth in cave, i. 311; on 
Matt. xvii. 18, 3897, 399; source of 
Synoptic Gospels, ii. 184 ff; mythical 
character of first chapters of Luke, 
203; Apollos author of Epistle to 
licbrews, 282 note 1; it transferred 
Philo’s doctrine of Logos to Chris- 
tianity, 282 note 1; Apollos im- 
pregnated Paul with Logos doe: 
trine, 282 note 1, 298 note 1; 
Apocalypse and Gospel cannot have 
been written by same author, 391; 
against Apostolic origin of Apocalypse, 
397 £.; on modesty of Apostle John, 
400, 440 iM; the fourth Gospel 
written by Presbyter, of Ephesus, at 
dictation of Apostle John, 4138, 4331, 
435 ff. ; speech of Caiaphas in purest 
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Greek, 417 note 1; on Sychar, 421: 
asserts John to have been relative of 
the High Priest, 423, 427; theories 
as to the composition of fourth Gospel 
to explain its peculiarities, 433 ff ; 
on chapter xxi, 435 ff ; the Apostle’s 
share in the composition of the 
Gospel, 436 f.; on xix. 35, 436 £; 
assumed that John wrote first in 
narrow circle of friends, 433 f, 
438 ff; explanation of anonymity on 
ground of “incomparable modesty ” 
examined, 440 ff; assertion that 
ch, xxi. must have been written hefore 
Apostle’s death discussed, 412 ff; 
on discourses in fourth Gospel, 465 f. ; 
his argument regarding John of Apo- 
calypse applied to Epistles, 471 f. 

Exorcism of Demons, i. 102 f£.; forms 
of, by Solomon, 115 ffi; account of, 
by Josephus, 119; Rabbins powerful 
in, 119; Justin Martyr on, 119 ; 
potent root for, 120 ; Tatian on, 123 £.; 
Origen on, 127; Lactantius on, 153 f. ; 
asserted by Jesus, 152 f. ; continuance 
of power of, in Church, 153 ff. 

Experience, the argument from, 1.55 ff; 
Hume’s argument, 79 ff. 

Ezra, Book of, 1. 231, 240 ff, 244 ff, 
253 ff, 255, 


Fabranus of Rome, miracle al his clec- 
tion, i. 165. 

Fanuel, Angel, i. 105. 

Farrar, Dr., Hulscan lecturer; mira- 
cles inseparable from Christianity, i. 
10; on Hume's Argument from [x- 
perience, 79; misconception of Mill's 
criticism on IHI[ume, 79, ff; cre- 
cdibility of miracles a question of 
evidence, mainly depending on charac- 
ter of Gospels, 208, n. 1. 

Fathers, cosmical theories of, i. 121 ff. ; 
uncritical and eredulous character of, 
460 ff, 472; ii 91f, 169; testimony 
of, regarding original language of 
Gospel of Matthew, 475 

Kian, Dr., burnt for sorcery, 1. 148. 

Flavia Neapolis, i. 284. 


GABRIFL, Angel, over serpents, Paradise, 
and the Cherubim, i. 104; over thun- 
der, fire, and ripening of fruit, 107 £.; 
taught Joseph the seventy languages 
of carth, 108 £.; over wars, 130. 

Gadreé], a fallen angel, seduced Fivo, i, 
083 taught use of weapons of war, 
108. 

Galatians, Epistle to the, ii. 3.4, 36 note 
3, 37, 104, 405. 

Gelasius, Decretal of, condemns Gospel 
according to Barnabas, i. 233. 
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Gerizim, Mount, ii. 411, 422. 

Gervasius, St., miracles by relies of, 1. 
169 ff. 

Gesia Pilati, sce Nicodemus, Gospel 
according to. 

Gfrérer, Descent of Spirit from Adam 
to Jesus, in Clementines, 11. 551 note 
2; on fourth Gospel, 466 f. 

Giants, the offspring of fallen angels, 
103£, 123, 197. 

Gieseler, ii. 83. 

Glaucias, the ‘‘ interpreter of Peter,” ii. 
45, 

Gnosticism, i. 4, 41, 54, 60, 61. 

Gnostics, variation of, from Matt, xi. 27, 
1. 403 ff, 1. 29. 

Gospels, Apocryphal, number of in early 
Church, i. 212 ff, 292f 

Gospel, the fourth, viii, 1—11, i. 421 
note 4, viii, 1—11 derived from 
Gospel of Hebrews, 484; alleged 
quotation by Valentinus, i. 56 f. ; 
the external evidence for, 251 ff; 
Clement of Rome, 251; Epistle of 
Barnabas, 25111; Pastor of !Termas, 
253 ff; Ignatian Mpistles, 260 1; al- 
loved evidence in Epistle of Polycarp, 
207 (; the Logos doctrine in dustin, 
O72 + alleged references in dustin 
203 (; alleged reference of Hegesip- 
pus to x. 7, 9, 310 1h; Papias, pre- 
sumptive evidence against, iL xxi. f.; 
ii, U1 fF, 335 f.5 alleged quotation by 
Presbyters in work of Papiag, 825 [f., 
no evidence that the Presbyters 
are connected with Papias, 331I% ; 
alleged reference in Clementines to 
x. 9, 887 If, to x. 27, 3£0, to ix, L—3, 
S411; fundamental difference af 
doctrines of Cletentines, 3840 18; 
alleged references to, in Epistle to 
Diognebus, 385 61h, of no value as 
evidence, 670; alleged references by 
Basilides, o70 1) ; alleged referenee hy 
Valentinus, 568, 68f, 3871 f+ Die 
lemina of the argument from Leresi- 
archa, 5725 alleged referenee by 'Ta- 
tian, 374 {Rh ; by Athonagoras, 379 £. ; 
by Kpistle of Vienne and Lyons, 
ps0 fs by Plolemeans, 3st f. 5 alleved 
testimony of Ceolsus, 882 £3 legendary 
weount of its composition in Canon 
of Muratori, 885 1; authorship and 
character of, 3887 {f ; the five Canoni- 
cal works attributed to John, 888; 
writer of Apocalypso cannot be 
writer of Gospel, 349 ff; character- 
istica of, 410ih; language of, 413 f; 
theories to account for it, 413 ; author 
not a Jew, 414 ff; Logos doctrine, 
414 f.; attitude towards Jows, 415 f.; 
mistakes denoting foreigner, 417%, 
426 note 1; Annas and Caiaphas, 
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417 f.; Pool of Siloam, 419; Bethany 
beyond Jordan, 419f.; Ainon, 420; 
Pool of Bethesda, 420£.; Sychar, a 
city of Samaria, 421f.; chiefly 
follows Septuagint version, 423; 
John, of fourth Gospel and of Synop- 
tics, 423 ff; John, the beloved dis- 
ciple, limited to fourth Gospel, 
427 ff ; theories regarding chap. xxi, 
431 ff; theory of Hwall regarding 
composition of Gospel, 4383 1h; on 
xix., $51. 436, 487, 439, 44415 extra- 
ordinary phenomena of Gospel only 
explained by unsubstantiated  as- 
sumption, 437 ff ; peculiarities of 
Gospel render hypothesis that it was 
written by the Apostle John incre- 
dible, 439 ff; modesty of the sup- 
posel author cxamined, 440 ff; 
Kwald’s argument that chap. xxi. 
was written before death of Apostle 
John, 433 ff, 442 f., refuted, 442 ff; 
author was not an eye-witness, 
444 ff; fundamental difference be- 
tween Jesus of Synoptics and of, 
450 If; historical differences, 450 ff ; 
raising of Lazarus, 458 ff; difference 
of teaching between Synoptics and, 
462ff ; theories to account for sub- 
jectivity in discourses, 464 ff; im- 
possibility of remembering long dis- 
courses 80 long, 465 ff; explanations 
destroy historical character of, 407 If; 
discowrses in, ideal, 468 18 5 argument 
from Epistles, 471 (f ; Paschal coutro- 
versy, 472 (f 5 results, 474, 4878 

Gospels, the Synoptic, i. 212 ff; sup- 
posed use of, by Clement of Rome, 
223 ff; passages resembling parallels 
in, not necessarily from, 281 f.; ac- 
tual agreement of quotations from 
unnamed souree no proof of use of, 
365 ff.; theories as to the order of, 
iL. 137 ; results of examination regard- 
ing date and origin of, 218 if; 
Justin’s description of system of Jesus 
applicable to, 3156; contrast be- 
tween fourth Gospel and the Synop- 
ties, 45011; superiority of teaching 
of, over fourth Gospel, 470; result of 
examination of, 481 £ 

Grahbe, il. 226 note 6, 318,335 note. 

Gratz, i. $4. 

Gregory, Bar-lTebreus, Bishop of Tagrit, 
it, 162. 

Gregory, of Neo-Casarea, Thanmatur- 
gus, miraclos of, 1.165 if. 

Gregory, of Nyssa, account of miracles, 

L165 i 

Griesbach, ii. 82. 


Hawkins, Dr., complains of those who 
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judge Revelation by substance, and 
not evidence, i. 18. 

Hahn, ii. 83, 84, 87, 95, 97 £., 100, 
110 ff. 

Hale, Sir Thomas, on witches, 1. 149. 

Ham, supposed to have dclscovered 
magic, 1. 132. 

Hamilton, Sir William, on Unknowable 
God, i. 73 note 1; class of phenomena 
requiring that cause called Deity con- 
fined to phenomena of tind, 7d. 

Tare, superstition regarding the, 1.1388. 

Hariel, Angel, i, 108. 

Hebrew, the original language of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, i. 461 ff; Paul repre- 
sents the Jesus of his vision speaking, 
174, note 6. 

Hebrews, Gospel according to, men- 
tioned earlier than our Gospels, i. 
213; quotation from, in Mpistles of 
Tenatins, 270, 272, 273, 332; Justin's 
Memoirs, 288; public reading, 296 ; 
birth of Jesus, 313; fire and voice at 
baptism, 320 {f. ; Gospel of Reyptians 
a version of, 878; used by Hegesip- 
pus, 414, 421, 433 ff; Justin sup- 
posed to refer to, 439; relation be- 
tween it and Gospel of; Peter, 419 ff. 
various forms of, 420 ff; identity 
of, with Memoirs of the Apostles dis- 
cussed, 419 ff; quoted by VPapias, 
421, 48£3; used by Clementines, 421 
used by Cerinthus and Carpocrates, 
421; Diatessaron of Tatian called, 
4223 quoted hy Clemeut of Alexan- 
dria, 422; used by Origen, 422; 
found in cirevlation by Theodcoret, 
422; classed by Husebius in second 
class, 4223 also by Nicephorus, 422 2; 
value attached to it by Tbionites, 
4233 believed to be original of Matt., 
423; translated by Jerome, 423 1% ; 
relation between it and Matthew, 
495 £5 its antiquity, 426f.; called 
Gospel according to the Apostles, 427; 
the two opening chapters, £36 ; Epi- 
phanius on, £72; supposed use by 
author of Clementines, ii. 7, 80£.; 
supposed to be Gospel of Basilides, 
43; alleged to have formed part of 
Tatian’s Diatessaron, 152f; was 
called Diatessaron, 153,185 £, 158 ff 

Hebrews, Mpistle to the, ascribed to 
Clement of Rome, i. 217, 283; Origen 
on, 290; in Muratorian Canon, i. 
240 f.; Logos doctrine of, 259 1; 
o74 (fh; work of a Christian Philo- 
282; transferred Philo’s doctrine of 
Logos to Christianity, 282 note 1; 
ascribed to Apollos, 282 note 1. 

Hefele, date of Epistle of Clement of 

Rome, i, 220. ; 
IIceesippus, refers to Epistle of Clement 
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of Rome, i. 218 ; quotation from, 231 ; 
Gospel of Hebrews, 414, 433f.; passage 
from, 414; account of him, and date, 
430 f.; considered James ebief of 
Apostles, 430; his account of Janes, 
430£; his rule of faith, 431 f.; his 
reference to Apocrypha discussed, 
433 ff; surviving members of family 
of Jesus, 436; supposed reference to 
Matthew, 436; supposed reference to 
Luke, 438/f.; fragment in Stephen 
Gobarns, 441; on heresies in carly 
Chureh, 442; opposition to Paul, 
441f£; did not know any N. T. 
Canon, 443; Canon of Muratori 
ascribed to him, i. 248; alleged 
reference to fourth Gogpcl, 316 {I ; 
expression “door of Jesus” used by, 
316 ff.; did not know our Gospels, 320. 

Heegrin, Angel, i. 131. . . 

Hengstenberg, on Sychar, Jolin iv. 6, 1. 
499; the husbands of Satuaritan 
woman typical of gods of Samaria, 
422; contradicts assertion that John 
was related to high priest, $25 note 4. 

Heracleon, used Kipyyya Teérpov, i. 
458, 11. 227; views regarding Jesus, 
ii, 69 fi; date, 20841; alleged com- 
mentary on Luke, 226 ; inference that 
he wrote comnmentary on the fourth 
Gospel considered, 382. 

Hermas, Pastor of, i, 131; Negrin, 
angel of beasts, 131; author, 250 f. ; 
date, 256 £.; no quotations from Synop- 
ties, 257; read in churches, 295, ii. 
167, 171; alleged allusion to fourth 
Gospel, 253 ff. 

Heurtley, Dr., miracles necessary to 
prove Revelation, i. 5£, 9. 

Hug, ii. 84. 

Hume, his argument from EExpericnee, 
i 79, attacked by Dr. Farrar, 
79+ Mill’s criticism on, 79 ff, 93 £.; 
Paley’s arguinent against, 88 ff 

Ilyona, superstition regarding, 1, 188. 

Hyginus, ii. 214, 

Hystaspes, Book of, quoted as Ifoly 
Seripture, li. 168. 

Ifilarion, St., miracles of, 1.169. 

Hilgenfeld, on quotation in Epistle of 
Barnabas i. 255; on Epistle of Poly- 
carp, 277 note 4, 278; on Prot- 
evangelium of James, 303 note 5; 
quotation on baptism of Jesus from 
Gospel according to Hebrews, 321; 
Petrine tendency in Justin’s Memoirs, 
332; Justin quotes from Gospel of 
Hebrews or Peter, 333; on Justin's 
quotations from Sermon on the 
Mount, 369; on use of Luke by 
Hoegesippus, 438 f.; on Clementines, 
ii. 4; author of Clementines used 
same Gospel as Justin, 7 note 5; on 
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Epistle of Peter attached to Clem. 


. Homilies, 21; on Basilides in Hip- 


polytus, 54; on Marcion’s Gospel, 
$6 £5 on procedure of Tertullian 
and Epiphanius against Marcion, 
v2 ff ; insufliciency of data fur the 
reconstruction of text of Marcion’s 
Gospel, 102; on passages in Mar- 
cion’s Gospel, 114, 117 notes 3 and 
5, 118, 120, 128 notes 4, 5, and 7, 
129; reference to Zacharias in Epistle 
of Vienne and Lyons, 202 f. ; on Prot- 
evang. Jacobi, 208; date of Barde- 
sanes, 222; admits use by Clemen- 
tines of fourth Gospel, 836 note 2. 


{ippolytus, supposed quotations from 


Synopties by Basilides in work of, 
52 IE: dusived views af belie 
pl Sf ; asilides 
from works of followers, 54; on 
Valentinus, 56 £.; alleged quotations 
from Valentinus, 66 f.; his system of 
quotation, 67 {8 ; on views of Valen- 
tinlans, 69 {f; on Hleracleon and 
Violemeus, 6941, 222 5 on Axionicus 
and Tardesanes, 70, 222; is writing 
of school and not of founder, 71 £; 
source of systom of Valentinus, 75 £, ; 
Ptolemionus aud Ueracleon, 206, 207 (, 
214 £, 222; dependence on Lrennus, 
209 note v3 on Colarhbasus, 217 fF 


Hitzig, date of Book of Judith, i, 229, 


Tawartus, Mpistles of, 1. 258 ff; Syriac 


version, 259, 262 If ; Medicean M&S., 
265; journey to martyrdom, 267 £ ; 
date and place of uiartyrdom of 
Ignatius, 268 f.; martyrologies spurt- 
ous, 268 £5 supposed references to 
Matt., 269 ff; use ef Gospel aceord- 
ing to Hebrews, 270, 27208, 382 £; 
alleged references to the fourth 
Gospel, ii. 260 15 generally follow 
Synoptics and not fourth Gospel 
narrative, 266 note 3; alleged refer- 
ences do not cecur in Syriac Kpistles, 
206; all spurious or without eviden- 
tial value, 267, 


Inenbi, 11385. 
Infaney, Arabie Gospel of, i. 319, 
Irenavus, on Septuagint version, O. T., 


1 101; continuance of miraculous 
power In Church, 159 ff 5 on miracles 
of Simon and Carpocrates, 159; dead 
raised in his day, 1595 sucecssion of 
Clement of Rome, 218; reference to 
passage in Ignatian Mpistles, 261; on 
Polyearp, 274 f.; memoirs of Presby- 
ter, 290; quotations of Justin against 
Marcion, 297; Davidie descent 
through Mary, 303 note 6; varia- 
tions from Matt. xi. 27, 404 £5 on 
Gospels of Marcosians, 406 if; on 
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Gospel of Ebionites, 423; on Pro- 
verbs, 433; on Papias, 446 f., 450, 
il. 327 5 on connection of Peter with 
Gospel of Mark, 454, 456; date and 
place where Mark was written, 456, 
457 note 1; his quotation of Papias, 
475; on original language of Gospel 
of Matthew, 475; on Valentinus, 
i. 57 ff; does not quote Valentinus, 
but later followers, 60 ff; quotation 
varying from Matt. xix. 17 from 
Gospel of Marcosians, 65; on Valen- 
tinians, 76 f., their Gospel, 76 ff, 
225 £; charge against Marcion, 90 f. ; 
childish reasoning, 91; on Marcion’s 
Gospel, 114; does not mention 
Tatian’s Diatessaron, 155; Syriac 
fragment ascribed to him and Melito 
of Sardis, 184; does not mention 
work on Passover by Apollinaris, 189; 
on Ptolemeeus and Heracleon, 206, 
207 £, 2138 £, 215; date of his work 
adv. Her., 209 ff ; bearer of Hpistle 
of Vienne and Lyons, 210 f.; mis- 
take regarding his passage on Tetrad 
of Valentinian Gnosis, 217 £.; Ptole- 
meus and Heracleon his contempo- 
ravics, 219 ff; regarding Polycarp, 
220; on Gospels of Valentinians, 
225 f.; quotation from fourth Gos- 
pel, 325, alleged to be mace by 
Presbyters, and taken from work of 
Papias, 325 fi, not a reference to 
work of Papiasa, 329 {13 refers to 
many Vresbyters, 630 ff; on Apoca- 
lypse, 8935 tradition regarding Poly- 
carp and Apostle John, 406; Poly- 
carp and Paschal controversy, 475; 
reasons Why Gospels cannot be more 
or less than four, 47412 5 mentions 
heretics who reject fourth Gospel, 476. 

Irony, lr, on miracles and evidence of 
Revelation, i. xciii.; on Old Testament 
miracles, 95 note 1. 

Isaiah, Ascension of, 1, 832 note 5, 
435, 441. 

Jsaiah, Prophet, i. 282,311,441 5 i110 f. 

Isidorus, ii. 45 note 3, 48, 53 

Itala Version, 1 323. 


Jamrs, Apostle, i. 430 ff, 431 note 2, 
473; H111£, 31628 

James, lpistle of, i. 3854 note 1, 376; 
ii, 32, 241. 

James, Gospel according to, 1. 292, 
202 f., 3808 note 5, 304 ff, 309 Ff, 
S10 f., 312 f. 5 ii. 202 ff 

Jews, credulous fickleness of, 1. 99 f.; 
Monctheism of the, 100; superstitions 
of the, 101 fF 

Jechiel, Angel, i. 168. 

Jehuel, Angel, 1.107 £ 
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Jequn, a fallen angel, seduced the holy 
angels, i. 108. 

Jerome, on Demons, i. 128; Angel 
Hegrin, 131; miracles of St. Hilarion, 
169; Epistle of Barnabas, 233; Rev. 
of Elias quoted by 1 Cor. 11. 9, 240, 
441; Gospel according to Hebrews, 
quoted by Epistle of Ignatius, 270, 
273, 883; Epistle of Clement read 
in Churches, 295; Gospel of Hebrews 
on voice, &c., at Baptism of Jesus, 
821 f. ; considered Gospel of Hebrews 
original of Matt., 424 f,, 473; trans 
lated it, 423 ff; language of Gospel 
of Hebrews, 434; on connection of 
Peter with Gospel of Mark, 451; on 
original language of Gospel of Mat- 
thew, 471; who translated Hebrew 
original, 473 ; on Matt. sili. 35, it. 11 ; 
does not mention Tatian’s Diatessa- 
ron, 155 ; does not mention work on 
Passover, by Claudius Apollinaris, 
189; date of Irenaus, 218 note 2; 
variation from Sept. of Zach, xiii. 10 
as quoted Apoc. i. 7, and by Justin, 
3085. 

John, Apostle, i. 445, 473, it 190; 
kept 14 Nisan, ii. 271; writings 
ascribed to, 388 ; if be wrote Apoca- 
lypse could not have written Gospel, 
os8 ff; external evidence that he 
wrote Apocalypse, 392 ff ; internal, 
o95 ff; character author of Apoca- 
lypse, 402 f.; character, son of Zebe- 
dee, 403 ff; called the Virgin, 406 
note 3; author of Apocalypse, 408 f. ; 
residence in Iphesus, 409 f.; cha- 
racler son of Zebedee compared with 
author of Gospel, 410%; John of 
fourth Gospel different from John of 
Synoptics, 423 ff 

Johu, Epistle of, first, said to have been 
referred to by Vapias, i. 483, il. 
470 ff. ; in Canon of Muratori, 241 f, ; 
allered quotation of first, in Epistle 
of Polycarp, 267 ff.; Credner assigns 
second and third, to Presbyter John, 
471 note 1; earliest references to, by 
Jrenaus and Clement of Alex., 471 
writer of last two, calls himself Pres- 
hyter, 471. 

Jolin, Presbyter, i. 445, 446 ff.; ii. 897. 

Josephus, on exorcisin, i. 118; on 
demons, 120; portents of fall of Jeru- 
salem, 1204; regarding Caiaphas, high 
priest, ii. 417 £; Annas, high priest, 
418; Pool of Lethesdaand its miracu- 
lous propertics unknown. to, 421]. 

Judas Iscariot, accouut of his death by 
Papias, i, 482. 

Judas, Gospel according to, 1. 292. 

Jude, Epistle of, quotes Book of Fnoch 
i, 103; disputed, ii. 168, 241. 
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Judith, Book of, date, i. 222; men- 
tioned by Clement of Rome, 222. 
Justa the Syrophoonician, ii. 23 ff. 
Justin Martyr, on exorcism, i. 119, 158; 
cosmical theories of, 121 f.; on de- 
mons, 121; on demoniacs, 122, 158; 
continuance of miracles, 158 f.; quo- 
tation apocryphal works, 231 ; Ascen- 
sion day, 256; date and history of, 
283 f.; his two Apologies, 284 £; 
Dial. with Trypho, 286; number of 
Scriptural quotations, 286; Memoirs 
of Apostles, 286 ff. theories with 
regard to‘them, 287 {; Memoirs 
how quoted, 291 f., read in churches, 
295, 1. 171; Memoirs not inspired, 
i, 296 £.; quotation from lost work 
against Marcion, 297; quotations 
with name and without from O. T., 
298; contents of Memoirs, 300 f.; 
genealogy of Jesus, 300 fh; events 
preceding birth of Jesus, 3038 ff. ; re- 
moyal to Bethlehem, 306 ff; dwel- 
ling place of Joseph and Mary, 308 ff ; 
birth of Jesus, 310 1; Magi from 
Arabia, 313 ff; Jesus works as a 
carpenter, 514 ff; baptism by John, 
316 fh ; miracles of Jesus attributed 
to Magic, 324 £53 trial, &, Jesus, 
325 £.; agony in the Garden, 328 ff, 
Jesus forsaken by all, 330 ff; Cruci- 
lixion, 833 ff; mission of the Jews 
after resurrection, 340 £.; difference 
of the Memoirs from the Gospels, 
310 MR; style of teaching of Jesus, 
846; quotations from Memoirs of 
Sermon on the Mount compared with 
Synoptics, $46 ff; difference of pro- 
fussed quotations, 3869 {5 result of 
examination of quotations from Ser- 
mon on the Mount, 383 f. 5 express 
quotations from Memoirs compared 
with Synoptics, 380 1h ; quotations of 
sayings of Jesus foreign to our Gos- 
pels, 412 {0 ; apparent ascriplion of 
Memoirs to Peter, 417 if; identity 
of the Memoirs of the Apostles with 
Gospel of the lebrews or of Peter 
disenssed, 419 17; no evidence he 
used our Gospels, 427 £5 Epistle to 
Diognetus, once aseribed to him erro- 
neously, ii. 8S3 variation from Mate, 
xix. 17, 65; does not accuse Marcion 
of mutilating Gospel, 145; complains 
of adulteration of O.'P. Seriptures, 
166; used Gospel of Hebrews, 107 ; 
type of hraven serpent, 258 note 3; 
as witness for fourth Gospel, 272 if ; 
Apocalypse only boulkk in N. TY men- 
tioned by him, 273, $92; the Logos 
doctrine of Justin, 273 fh; same 
representation in UWpistles and Philo, 
273 ff; knew Logos cductrine of Mato 
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277; held Plato and Socrates to be 
Christians, 277 f.; his doctrine less 
developed than that of fourth Gos- 
pel, 278 £; real source of his ter- 
minology, 280 1h; his terminology 
different from that of fourth Gospel, 
280 ff, 286 IF, 296 f; Psalm xxii. 
20, 280; origin of Logos doctrine, 
281 £3; Justin follows Philo, and 
traces Logos doctrine to O. T., 28-418, 
287 ff.; Logos as ‘* Wisdom,” 28); 
quotes Proverbs vill. 22 1, 282 f, 
285 1£ ; evidence of his indebtedness 
to Philo, 285 note 1, 287 ff, 294 
note 1; his representations of Logos 
aso found in Epistle to Hebrews, 
288 ff, and carly N. T. Epistles, 
289 ff. ; Justin and Philo place Logos 
in secondary position, 291 ff 5 alleged 
references to fourth Gospel, 298 if ; 
peculiarities of account of baptisin, 
002 f.; variation from Zechariah xii. 
10 with fourth Gospel, 304 fF, Iike- 


wise found in Apoealypse, 305, 
Justin derived his reading from 


Apocalypse or its source, 3800 £5 
alleged quotation from John iit 3--5, 
806 ff, derived from different souree, 
307 tf. ; Justin displays no knowledge 
of fourth Gospel, 313 13 lis de- 
scription of teaching of Jesus does 
notapply to fourth Gospel, 8 Lol, 168, 


Kaonksa, a fallen angel, taught magic 
and exorcism, 1. 104. 

Keim, it, 233 note 2. 

Kirchhofer, ii. 233 mute 2. 

JOsthlin, i. $5 £ 


LACTANTIUS, on angels and deniots, 
1,152 1% 5 fall of angels, 1855 exor- 
cism, 133 £, 1643; antipodes, 136; 
Jesus acensed of magie, 8255 quotes 
Sibylline books and dfystiuspes as in 
spired, it. 168, 

Laodiceaus, dapistle to the, iL 81, 169, 
240, 

Lardner, on passage in Masebius regard: 
ing Gospel of Hebrews, i 4545 on 
“Seriptares of the Lord” referred to 
Vy Dionysius of Corinth, i. 165; on 
Mehto of Sardis, 175 note 2, 178; 
loved quotation by Athenayoras 
from Take, 107 note 13; date of 

ralsus, 2338 note 2, 236. 

Taw, uitracles asertbed to mnkuown, 
i366, to unknown connection with 
known, 85 {5 higher, oo fs will of 
man subject to, 6S th; sense in which 
term used, 388 note ip progressive suc- 
cession of, 80 fy invartability of 41 48 

Lazarus, raising of, i 450 th 
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Lecky, History of Rationalism, 1.149 n. 2. 

Legion, an unclean company, i. 114 n. 5. 

Liddon, Canon, on evidential purpose 
of miracles and their nature, i. 33 
note 2. 

Lightfoot, on Jewish superstition, 1. 
JO Lf. ; idea of regencration attached 
by Jews to conversion, ii. 3810 £. 

Hailith, she-devil, i. 1le. 

Hditler, ii. 63. 

luogos, doctrine of, in Septuagint 
version, li, 255, 281 £, 284 £; in 
Proverbs, 255, 282 £., 285 f£; in 
Psalms, 280, 287 £, 297; in O. T, 
Apocrypha, 255, 281 if, 285 f£.; 
in Apocalypse, 273, 278; in Epistle 
to Hebrews, 258 ff, 274, 289 £., 293, 
d65 12; in Philo, 255, 257 note 1, 
259, 2742. 276 £, 279, BOO, 293 £, 
2995 £, 2973 in Kijpuyua Térpov 298 
note 1; in Pauline Epistles, 259 f., 
274 If, 290, 292, 295, 811 fk; in 
Plato, 277 ££; in Justin Martyr, 
278 ff; transferred from Philo to 
Christianity by the author of Epistle 
to Hebrews, 282 note 1, 298 note 1; 
in Clementines, 350 1. ; in Epistle to 
Diognetus, 856 note 1, S6£ fh; in 
Tatiaws work, 374 1h; in work of 
Athenagoras, 379 £. 

Lucian, ii. 233, 234, 236. 

Liicke, on Pastor of Wermas, il 
note 4; Lenatian Hpistles, 260 note 4 ; 
Apocalypse and fourth Gospel can- 
not have been written by sane author, 
O90 L3 considers interpretation of 
Siloau, John ix. 7, a gloss, 419. 

Luke, Gospel according to, private 
document written for Theophilus, i. 
152 note 1, u.184 5; many Gospels pre- 
viously written, 1.213; genealogy of 
Jesus, 301 £.; events preceding birth, 
30¢; removal to Bethlchem, 306 ff; 
dwelling-place, 308 ff; birth, 310 if; 
Magi, 313 £3 ch. il. 22, $233 agony 
in the Garden, 328 if ; the Cruci- 
fixion, 3836 f1\; passages compared 
with Justin, 343 if; “Sermon on the 
Mount” compared with Justin’s 
quotations, 346 fh ; danger of infer- 
e1nces from similarity of quotations, 
360 if, 3807 ff, i 38443; alleged quo- 
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tations by Justin from, i. 387; 
adinitled express quotations by 
Justin compared with, 389 ff; 


Gnostic and other variations from 
Luke, x. 22, 403 fh; alleved refer- 
ences by Ilegesippus to, 438 if; on 
xxliL dt, 439 fF; alleged reference by 
Papias to it unfounded, 483; alleged 
quotations in Clementines, ii, 16, 
18 £.; alleged references of Basilides 


to, 4218 5 alleged references by Va- | 
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lentinus, 57 ff.; relation of Marcion’s 
Gospel to, 82 ff. ; dependent on Mark 
and Matthew, 86; comparison of 
Marcion’s Gospel with, 110 ff; com- 
parison of opening chapters with 
Matthew and Marcion, 180 ff; al- 
leged reference by Tatian to, 150; 
alleged quotations by Athenagoras, 
197 ; reference to Zacharias in Epistle 
of Vienne and Lyons, 201 ff; al- 
leged commentary on, and references 
by Heracleon, 226; Canon of Mura- 
tori on the, 289 £. 242; result of ex- 
amination of evidence regarding, 
249, ch. iii, 15£, 300 note 1, 301; 
Trenwus on, 475; result of examina- 
tion of evidence for, 4381 £. 


Macarius, St., miracles of, 1. 169. 

Magia Jesn Christi, i 325. 

Magic, fallen angels, taught, i. 104, 105 ; 
Jews addicted to, 115 f£ ; discovered 
by Ham, 132; invented and sustained 
by demons, 183, 134; universality 
of belief in, 145 ff. 

Magistris, Simon de, ii. 243. 

Mahomet claims Divine inspiration, 1. 2; 
his religion pronounced irrational as 
without miraculous evidence, 3. 

Makturiel, Angel, i. 108, 

Manicheans, i. 476. 

Mansel, Dean:—Miracles necessary te 
Christianity, 1.6, 85 but cannot com- 
pel belief, 17 f.; demands scien- 
tifie accturacy of evidence, 37 ; argu- 
ment for miracles from efficient cause 
as represented by will of man, 37 f. ; 
assumption of Versonal Deity, 68 ff 

Marcion, i. 229, 277, 285, 397, 410, i, 
4,38, 53, 74; account of him, 79 #£; 
date, 80; his collection of Christian 
writings, 80ff; his Gospel, 81 ff ; 
theories regarding it, 82 ff, 84 note 
12; insecure data, 87 f.; sources of 
information, 88 {1h ; dependent on 
statements of dogmatic enemies, 89 ; 
object of Fathers in refuting Mar- 
cion entirely dogmatic, 91 f. 5 his 
alleged wim in mutilating Luke, 91 £.; 
value of materials supplied by 
Fathers estimated, 92 ff; Tertullian 
and Epiphanius on, 93 ff. 5 imperfect 
data of Fathers, 94 fl; had they his 
Gospel or only the Antithesis before 
them, 99 {f.; accused of erasing pas- 
sages notin Luke atall, 99 f£; data 
for reconstruction of text insufficient, 
100 if.; his system and character, 
103 ff}; his work, ‘ Antithesis,” 
105 f.; hypothesis that his Gospel 
was a mutilated Luke rests upon 
Tertallian’s accusation, 108; the 
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hypothesis tested, 109 ff; result, 
124 ff, 249; the “Lord’s Prayer,” 
126; opening chapters of Luke, 
127 ff ; his Gospel, probably an ear- 
lier Gospel than our Luke, 139 ff. ; 
Evangelium Ponticum, 140; had no 
author's name, 140ff. ; argument from 
state of his Kpistles of Paul, 141 if ; 
Justin dves not accuse him of mutilat- 
ing Gospel, 143; did he know other 
Gospels’ 144 ff.; statement of Latin 
MS. quoted by Tischendorf, 324 f. ; 
on his knowledge of fourth Gospel, 
372 f. 

Marcosians, Gospelof the, i. 406 ff ; 11. 65. 

Mark, Gospel according to, i, 290; 
Jesus, the carpeuter, 314 f.; quota- 
tions of Justin from Sermon on the 
Mount compared with, 347 note 4; 
danger of inferences from similarity 
of quotations, 362 ff, 397 ff 5 iL 172 ; 
supposed quotations by Justin from, 
i. 384 tf 417; connection of Mark with 
Apostle Peter, 117 ff, 448 ff; Papias 
on, 444, 446, 448 ff; are there traces 
of Petrine influence in? 452 if ; when 
and where written, 451, 452 note 1; 
growth of tradition regarding, 451 f.; 
was our Gospel the work of Mark 
described by Papias? 45541. ; supposed 
quotations in Clementines, ii. 23 ff, 
26 £.; alleged quotations by Athena- 
goras, 197 £.; result of examination 
of evidence regarding date and origin, 
249 £.; Ireneus on, 475 f.; result of 
examination of evidence for, 481. 

Martin, St., miracles of, 1. 169. 

Martyrdom, value of, as cvidence, 1. 
195 f. 

Mary, Gospel of Nativity of, 1. 308, 309 
f., 410 notes 2 and 3. 

Massuet, 1. 212. 

Matthew, Gospel aveording to: sup- 
posed references to it by Clement of 
Rome, i. 223 ff.; supposed quotation 
as H. S. by Epistle of Barnabas, 
236 fF, xx. 16, 2495 supposed refer- 

ences to, In Epistle of Barnabas, 

25041; supposed references tu, in 

Epistle of Polyearp, 27311; genca- 

logy of Jesus, 301 f.; events pre- 

ceding birth, v04 ff. ; dwelling-place, 

308 t.; quotes apocryphal work, 

309 note l; Magi, 813 1h; baptism 

by John, 316%, ch. ii, 15, 323 

agony in the Garden, 329 f.; Cruci- 

fixion, 886 fl. ; quotations afliimed to 
be made by Justin, 341 ff; quota. 
tions of Justin from Sermon on the 

Mount compared, 346 ff ; danger of 

inferences from similarity of quota- 

tions, 360 ff, 397 IR; i 17 Ff, 844 hs 
admitted exprees quotations by Justin 


| 
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compared with, i. 889 ff; Gnostic 
and other variations from xi. 27, 
403 ff, i. 29; Gospel of Hebrews 
supposed to be original of, i. 423 f. ; 
relation to Gospel of Hebrews, 425 f. ; 
supposed reference of Hegesippus to, 
436 1h; Papias on, 444 f£., 461 ff, in- 
terpretation of and application of the 
account to, 402 {f; original language 
of our, 468 ff; critical dilemma in- 
volved from account of Papias, £08 £. ; 
testimony of the Tathers that work 
of Matthew was written in Hebrew, 
470 ff.; who translated it? 473; no 
evidence except of a Hebrew work, 
475 ff. ; Matthew cannot be author of 
the Greck, 475 £.; apostolical autho- 
rity of Greek, gone, 476; canonical, 
an original Greek work, 476 f.; re- 
sult of evidence of Papias, 478 ff. ; 
facts confirming conclusion that work 
of Matthew known to Papias was 
not our, £81 if; different aceount 
of death of Judas by Papias, 482, 
and in Acts, 482 note 1; supposed 
quotations in Clementines, i. 9 11. ; 
regarding xii. 35, 101; alleged refer- 
ences in Basilides, £2 {f, 48 ti; al- 
leged references by Valentinus, 57 41, 
62 {£5 comparison with opening 
chapters Luke, 130 14h 5 alleged re- 
ference by Tatian to, 149 If; alleged 
reference to, by Dionysius of Corinth, 
170; alleged quotations by Athena- 
goras, 192 {fh 5 alleged quotations by 
Ptolemeeus, 224 f.5 result of exama- 
nation of date and origin, 249 f.5 ch. 
ili, 4, p. SU03 i. 11, 800 note 1; 
Trenmeus on, 475; resull of examina- 
tion of evidcnee for, 481 £ 


Matlhew, Gospel of psendo-, 1.808, 
Matthias, Gospel according to, i. 203. 
Maury, on connection between ignerance 


and muracles, i. 204. 


Mechitarist Library, ii, 184. 
Melito of Sardis, date, i 1725 fragsment 


in Kusebius, 172th; alleged reference 
to New Testament, 175 ff 5 dist. of 
books of QO. PR. and ditheulty of ob- 
taining it, 174 fh; alleged evidence 
fora N. T. Canon, 174 1; could not 
even state Canonical Pooks of O. 
without research, 178 ff; Syriac, 
fragments ascribed to him, 179 if; 
list of his works, 180 f.; fragment on 
Vaith, 18] ff; alleged quotations from 
New Testament, 183 £.; fragment is 
spurious, 755 fh, also aseribed to 
Jrenwus, 184; other works ascribed 
to Mclito, 184 f.; on Apocalypse, ovdg £. 


Memoirs of the Apostles, Justin’s, i. 


ZO tf 


Mena, 1. 414, 
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Messannahel, Angel, i, 108. 

Methodius, ii. 192. 

Michael, Archangel, presents prayers of 
saints to God, i. 102 note 7, 130; an- 
gel of Israel, 104,109 £.; over fire, 
107; over water, 108; high priest of 
heaven, 110. 

Michaelis, If our Gospel of Matthew a 
translation, its authority gone, i. 476; 
on Celsus, ii. 233. 

Mill, John Stuart : criticism on Hume’s 
argument regarding maiiracles, i. 79 
ff, 93 £. 

Milinan, Dean:—On spirit of carly 
Christian times, 1. 98 f.; on demonia- 
cal possession, 142 f.; explanation of 
apparent belief of Jesus in demonia- 
cal possession, 143 £5 character of 
early ages of Christianity, 198 f£. ; 
Ignatian Kpistles, 273 £.; on Marcion, 
li. 107, 

Miracle of raultiplication of loaves and 
fishes, 1. 32 £.; of country of Gad- 
arenes, 142; of Thundering Legion, 
163, ii, 185 £5 raising of Lazarus, 
i, 459 if. 

Minucius Ielix, exorcism iu his day, i. 
164. 

Miracles, as evidence, 1. 1 ff; as objects 
of faith, 7 if 5; Satanic as well as 
Divine, 11 ff, 15 ff, 153 ih, i. 478 2; 
credited because of Gospel, 1.18 5 true 
and false, LI £3; in relation to the 
order of nature 27 {f5 German critics 
generally reject, 25 I; analysis of, 
20 4h; referred to unknown law, 
of f.; argument of, begins and cds 
With an assumption, 62 10; the age 
of, 95 IR; character of original wit- 
nesses of, 96 ff; permanent stream 
of, 140 f.; miracles arising out of de- 
moniacal possession shown to be inwa- 
ginary, 149 fh; Christian and Pagan 
153 1k; Satanic, recognised by Old 
and New Testament, 152 ih; when 
did they cease? 153 18.5 Gospel, not ori- 
ginal, 15-44%; claim of special distine- 
tion of Gospel, 155 {fh 5 eeclesiastical, 
158 ih; miuacles of Stmon and Car- 
pocrates attributed to magic, 159 ; 
reported by Papias, 158; by Justin, 
153; reported by Irenseus, 159 ff; 
reported by Tertullian, 161 fh; re- 
ported by Cyprian, 164; reported by 
Origen, 164; reported by Kusebius, 16-4; 
of Gregory Thamnaturgus, 165 1f 5 of 
St. Anthony, 167 ff; of Iilarton, 
169; of St. Macarius, 169; of St. 
Martin, 169; by relies of Protavius 
and Gervasius, 169 if; of St, Am- 
brose, 1705; reported by St. Augus- 
tine, 170 ff ; facts not verified, 179 ; 
argument of St, Augustine, and affir- 
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mation regarding, 180 ff > Commeara- * 
tive evidence of, recorded “by Si” 
Augustine fand Gospels, 185 ff; mi- 
racles of saints, 187 ; classification of, 
188 ff. ; Christian miracles not origi- 
nal, 188 ff, 1. 478 £.; absence of dis- 
tinctive character, 1.191 ff ; compari- 
son of evidence for Gospel and eccle- 
siastical, 193 ff; of Gospel sink in 
the stream, 196 ff ; none recorded 
by actual workers, 201; confined to 
periods of ignorance, 202 f, ii. 479 f. ; 
ceased on diffusion of knowledge, 
i. 203 f., 11. 479 £5; at present day ar- 
gument refers to narrative and not to 
actual, 1. 207 f.; the literary evidence 
for, 226 ff; miracles are incredible 
antecedently, and are unsupported 
by evidence, il. 477 ff; they are mere 
human delusion, 480. 

Modat, Prophecies of Eidad and, 1. 257. 

Mosheim, ii. 235. 

Mozley, Canon :—necessity of miraculous 
evidence, 1.2f., 6f.; miracles insepara- 
ble from Christianity, 9; cannot com- 
pel belief, 17; yet internal evidence in- 
sufficient, 21 ff. ; miraculous evidence 
checked by conditions, 24; miracles 
subject to moral approval of doctrine 
attested, 24; this only limitation not 
disproof of miracles as evidence, 24 ; 
reterriblenuess of miracles to unknown 
law, or unknown connection with 
known law, 34 £., with “higher 
law,’ 35 f.3 is suspension of pby- 
sical laws by a spiritual being in- 
conceivable? 38 {5 progressive 
successions of law, 30 f.; antece- 
dent incredibility, 43 {f; divine de- 
kign of Revelation, 40 ffl; belief in 
* Order of Nature’ irrational, 55 ff ; 
urgent of, begins and ends with 
assuluption of Personal Deity, 62 ff; 
constant stream of miraculous preten- 
sion, 154 fh; Jewish supernaturalism 
contemporary with Gospel miracles, 
154 £5 claim of speciality in Chris- 
tian miracles, 155 ff; either clearly 
distinguished or not of evidential 
vilue, 155 fh 3 on statement of Ire- 
neus regarding continuance of mi- 
raculous power in Church, 159 {fF ; 
on miracles reported by St. Augus- 
tine, 175 £.; his objections unfounded, 
176 (0; absence of veritication of 
miracles, 170; character of later ages 
of Chiistianity, 199; is Christianity 
believed upon iniraculous evidence 
by the educated ? 205 f. 

Muratori, Canon of: on Pastorof Heras, 
i. 256; Apoc, of Peter, 296 note; ii, 
168; account of, 237i; age of MS., 
237; conflicting views regarding it, 
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237 £.; original language, 238 £.; on 
Luke, 289 f., 242; contents, 240 ff; 
on Pastor of Hermas, 242 ff ; theories 
regarding unknown author of, 248 & ; 
date of the fragment, 244 {2 ; its tes- 
timony, 247 f.; account of fourth 
Gospel, 883 fi; apology for fourth 
Gospel, 355 £.; author falsifics, 1 
Kypistle of John, 385; does he refer 
to Apostle John? 385 £ 


NAASENT, i. 58. 

Narcissus, miracles of, i. 164 £. 

Natalius scourged by angels,i. 134 f. 

Nature, phenomena of, controlled and 
produced by angels, i. 104 i£, 107 ff, 
121 ®, 125, 127 ff, 130 ff 

Nazarene, ii. 182 note 3. 

WNazarenes, Gospel of the, 1. 419, 423; 
i. 31. 

Neander, on Gospel of Basilides, 11, 43 ; 
on Marcion, 84; on Clementines, 
o41 f., 854. 

Newman, Dr. :—miracles necessary to 
prove Revalation, i. 6; on ambiguous 
miracles, 13; amiracles wrought by 
spirits opposed to God, 15 f.; doubt- 
ful origin destroys cogency of argu- 
ment for miracles, 14, U5 supports 
ecclesiastical at the expense of Cos- 
pel miracles, 18 note 35 a nuracle 
at most token of a superhuman hbe- 
ing, 19 note 1; on mutnal depen- 
dence of doctrine and miracle, 20; 
on the “ Rationalistic” and ‘* Catho- 
lic” tempers, 20 note 2; he really 
makes reason the criterion of ii- 
racles, 21; no miracle great mm 
comparivon with Divine — Inear- 
nation, 27 note 1; miracles reverse 
laws of nature, 01, 32 note 3;  reli- 
gious excitement and imagination a 
cause of iniracles, 97 f.; no definite 
age of miracles, 1545 absence of dis- 
tinctive character in Christian nura- 
cles, 191]. 

Niccphorus, stichometry of : 1 218, 
257, 296 note, 422 Ff. 

Nicodemus, Gospel of : 1. 2938, O24, 
325 if, ded note 3, 308 £ 

Nuriel, Angel, i. 108. 

Nysga, see Gregory. 


O“COLAMPADIUS, 1. 476. 

(Qfcuinenius, i. 452. 

Olshausen, ii, 84, 85, 121 note 1. 

Ophites, ii..58, 214, 216, 245 note 2, 

Crelli,i., 240 fh = > 

Origen, on Angel Michael, i.102 note, 7 
180; on demons, 126 {fh} exorei-im, 
127; analogy between demons and 
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animals recognized by Moses, 127; 
angels employed in natural pheno- 
mena, 128, 1301.; eating with demons, 
127 £3 sun, moon, and stars endowed 
with souls, 128 {f.; demons produce 
famines and other evils, 131; on 
Vhomix, 188; exorcism in his day, 
164; ascribes Epistle to Hebrews to 
Clemens Rom., 217; Epistle of Bar- 
nabas, 252 ; revelation of lias quoted 
by, 1 Cor. 11. 9, 240, 441 5 reference 
to Epistle of Barnabas, 250 ff; on 
Pastor of Hermas, 256; reference to 
passage in Epistles of Ignatius, 261 ; 
Doctrine of Peter, 272 £., 333, 420; 
Epistle to Hebrews, 290; birth of 
Jesus in a cave, 312; omission from 
Mark that Jesus was called a car- 
penter, 315; combination of passages 
similar to quotation in Justin, 340 
note 4; variation of quotation simi- 
lar to Justin’s, 356 note 2, 379 5 va- 
riation from Matt. xi. 27, 40L; 
agreenient of Gospel of Peter with 
that of Llebrews, 419; quotation in 
1 Cor. ii. 9, 441; on Peter’s connection 
with Gospel of Mark, £60 ; denounced 
Kijpuypa Merpov, 458; on composition 
and language of Gospel of Matthew, 
471; mentions “ Travels of DPeter,’’ 
i, 43 on Gospel of Basilides, 42 note 
4; on Matt. xix. 17,65; on Valentinus, 
75; Dial. de vecte In deum fide, not 
his, $8; on Heracleon, 214, 228, 226 ; 
supposed conunentary on fourth 
Gospel hy Heracleon, 226 f.3 Origen 
against Celsus, 227 {fh ; on date and 
identity of Celsus, 228 (> his uncer- 
tainly concerning Celsus, 229 fll; ex- 
pectation of further treatise by 
Celsus, 25118; Celsus the Epicurean, 
235; quotations from Heracleon, 882 ; 
reply to Celsus on alteration of 
the Gospel, 383; on Apocalypse, 
oof, 


Overbeck, i. oY note o. 


Paty c—miracles proof of Revelation, 
14 f. 3 argument against Hume, 88 £; 
refuted, SOLE 

Punphilus, martyr, of Chosarea, iL 42-4. 

fautionus, £4715 1.791, 

Mapias of ievapolis, on raising of a 
dead mnan, 1758; regarding Mark, 
290, 418 {5 quotes Gospel according 
to Hebrews, 4225 date and history, 
4440.5 prefers tradition to written 
works, 145 f., ii S21 fo: on Mark's 
Goppel, 1 444, 416, 448 1; statement 
in preface of his work, 445; identity 
of Proshyter Jolin, 46 (5 Mark as 
the imterpreter of Peter, 448 16 5 the 


INDEX. 


description of Presbyter John does 
not apply to our Mark, 455 ff; how 
Mark’s work disappeared, 459 f.; ac- 
count of work ascribed to Matthew, 
401 {0 ; wasitderived from Presbyter 
John? 461 £5 interpretation and ap- 
plication of the account to our Gospel 
according to Matthew, 462 &; were 
Adyia merely discourses, or, did they 
include historical narrative? 463 ff. ; 
not applicable to our Gospel, 465 
ff. ; explanation of his remark regard- 
ing interpretation of Logia, 473 ff ; 
did not know a Greek Matthew, 475 
f.; fragment of his work preserved, 
482 £5 account of death of Judas 
Iscariot, 482; said to have used 
¥pistles of John and Peter, 483, i2 
320, 471; knew no canonical Gospels, 
i, 184 £3 does not call Matthew who 
wrote Logia an Apostle, £85 note 1 ; 
Canon of Muratori ascribed to him, 
li. 243; does not know fourth Gos- 
pel, 320 f£; knew no anthoritative 
Gospels, 3225 oftrs presumptive evi- 
dence against fourth Gospel, 822 If ; 
no proof he knew 1 Epistle of Jolin 
or assigned if to Apostle, o25 Ff; 
statements in latin MS. preface to 
fourth Gospel, 32-4 £5 alleged quo- 
tation by VPresbyters in Iremens re- 
ferred to his work, 029 I7, no evidence 
thatthe Presbylersare connected with 
Papias, 326 11, 887 ff; Papias asserted 
Apostolic origin of Apocalypse, 355 f., 
392, 

Varaclete, first mentioned in fuurth 
Gospel, i. 46.L. 

Parchor, li. 45. 

Paschal Chronicle, it, 186, 190, 212. 

Paschal controversy, 1.2785 iL 186 ff, 
271, 472 £ 

Pastor of Wermas, sce Hermas. 

Laul, Apostle: i 421, 441; Clementines 
directed against hin, ji. 4; Clemen- 
tines attack him. under the uname of 
Simon the Magician, o£ (f, 844, 383 
f£, £07; Mheodas his diseiple, 75 ; 
Marcion’s Mpistles of, 80 £, 1412; 
party in the Chureh, 104; lis Gospel, 
140; accusations against Apostles, 
145 ££; rejected by Eneratites, 162 ; 
alleged recommendation of apocry- 
phal works, 108 note 5 ; falsification 
of his Mpiatles, 109; Epistles of Paul 
and Suncea, 169; Acta Pauli ct Thecle, 
170; Epistles in Canon of Muratori, 
210 f; Paula servant of Jesus Christ, 
390; evidence regarding Johu, 405; 
tradition regarding itn aud John, 
406 note 3, attacked in Apocalypse, 
407 £. 

Pauli et Theclu, Acta, u, 270, 
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Pauline Epistles, Logos doctrine in, ii. 
259 f. 

Pauli Pracdicatio, i. 322 f. 

Paulus: his treatment of miracles, i. 28 ; 
on Marcion, i. 84. 

Pénémué, a fallen angel, i. 104. 

Peratici, ii. 538, 248 note 2. 

Peter, Apocalypse of, 1. 295 f.; 11. 168, 
241. 


Peter, Apostle, i, 286, 290, 291 note 3, 
417 f, 448 If, 452 ff; ii, 1 ff, 3, 6, 
34 8,44, 104, 347, 352 £ 

Peter, Doctrine of, i. 273, 333, 420 £. 

Peter, Epistle of, first, said to have 
been used by Papias, i. 483. 

Peter, Gospel according to, i. 288 f., 
292, 296, 303 note 5, 417 ff, 419 ff ; 
ii. 7, 160 f., 167. 

Peter, Preaching of (Kifjpuyua Térpov), 
1.333, 458 £, 461; 11. 2£, 227, 298 
note 1. 

Peter, Travels of (Mepfodo: Mérpov), ii. 

, 4. 

Philastrius, ii, 206, 209, 218, 219. 

Philip, Apostle, story related by daugh- 
ters of, 1, 158; appealed to by Poly- 
crates in support of Idth Nisan, 
168, 

Philip Sidetes, u. 191 f 

Philo :—date of, li, 264 note 5; type 
of brazen serpent, 253 note 3; Logos 
ax Rock, 257 note 1; Logos over 
universe, 259 f£, 274, 277; Logos 
before all things, 250, 277,294 ; first 
begotten Son of God, 259 note 3, 
274, 200 note 25 Mternal Logos, 265; 
Logos the bread from heaven, 265 ; 
Logos the fountain of wisdom, 286 ; 
Logos guides man to Father, 266 ; 
Logos as substitute of God, 274; 
Logos as the image of God, 274, 275, 
276, 294; Logos as Priest, 274 £., 289 
f.; Logos by whom world was made, 
275, 276, 290 note 2; Jogos the 
second God, 276, 299 f.; Logos the 
interpreter of God, 276; Logos the 
ambassador of God to men, 277, 294 ; 
Loyos the power of God, 276; Logos 
as king; Logos as angel, 201, 293 f£, 
294; Logos as the beginning, 294; 
Logos as the cast, 294 note 1; Losos 
the nanie of God, 29; Logos as man, 
204, 295 £; Logos as Mediator, 294 
f.; Logos as Light, 2U7 note 2 

Phoenix, 1.137 £ 

Photius, Clemens Rom., reputed author 
of Acts of the Apostles, 1. 217; frag- 
ment of Wesesippus, 435; does not 
mention work ou Passover by Apol- 
linaris, ii. 189; on history of Philip 
Sidetes, 190; fragment of Athena- 
goras, 162, 

Pierius of Alexandria, i. 190, 
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Pindar, i. 58. 

Pius of Rome, 11. 248, 244, 245, 246. 

Plato, ii. 71, 76, 214, 277f., 291 note 4. 

Polycarp, in connection with Paschal 
controversy, ii. 271, 472 f£.; tradition 
regarding John, 400. 

Polycarp, Epistle of, 1. 274 ff 5 account 
of him, 274 f.; date 275 £3; authen- 
ticity discussed, 275 ff; supposed 
references to Synoptics, 278 if; on 
Passover, ii. 189; alleged quotation 
froin 1 Epistle of John, 267 ff, in- 
dependent of Epistle, 269 & 

Polycrates, 11. 189, 406, 473. 

Pontus, ii. 140. 

Porphyry, on Matt. xiii, 35, i, 11. 

Possession, demoniacal, i 114 ff; in 
man and animals, 114; cause of dis- 
ease, 107, 115; universality of belicf 
in, 141 ff; reality of, asserted by 
Jesus, 141 ff; reality asserted in Old 
Testament, 143 f. ; belicf in, dispelled, 
149 ff; continuance of, asserted, 
158 ff 

Pothinus, i. 200, 201 note 3, 211, 335 
note 1. 

Powell, Professor Baden :—no evidence 
of a Deity working miracles, 1. 71; 
at present day not a miracle but a 
narrative of miracles discussed, 207 £. 

Prayer, ‘‘ The” Lord’s, ii. 18, 126. 

Presbyters, quoted by Papias and Irc- 
nus, ii, 321 ff 

Prepon the Marcionite, ii, 222. 

Primus, Bishop of Corinth, i. 432. 

Protavius, St., miracles by relics of, 1. 
169 ff 

Protevangelium, sce Gospel of James. 

Proverbs of Svlomon, i. 4333 doctrine 


of Logos in, i. 255, 282 £,, 285. 
Psendographs, munber of, in early 


Chureh, 1. 232 £, 202 If, 460 £5 a. 
167 £169 £ 

Ptolemeus : Trensus on, ii 60 £5 Tip- 
polytus on, 69 128; date of, 205 If ; 
Kypistle to Flora, 205, 207, 224 £.: 
alleged quotation from Matthew, 22 t 
f.; duration of ministry of Jesus, 

27 note 2; alleged reference to 
fourth Gospel], 381 f. 

Pythagoras, li. 71, 75 f., 214. 


tAGUEL, Angel, i. 104, 

Raphael, Angel: charm for cxorcising 
demons, i. 102 f.; angel of healing, 
102,1045,130; presents prayers ofsaints 
to God, 1025 angel of spirits of men, 
104 5 over earth, 108. 

Reuss, on passage Epistle of Barnahas, 
i. 255; on Clementines, i, 4; cha- 
vacter of Tertullian, 89 f, 

Revelation, Divine, only such by virtue 


a oe ee _ - 


er 
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of telling something undiscoverable 
by reason, and requires miraculous 
evidence, i, 1 ff, ii, 477 12; Veda 
claims to be, i. 2; religion of Zoroaster 
claims to be, 2; Mahomet proclaims, 
2; design and details of the, 46 1; 
design of, contradicted by experience, 
49 1, 11.480; resulé of inquiry into 
the reality of, 1. 477 12; we gain 
more than we lose by abandoning 
theory of, £489 £5; if we know less 
than we supposed we are not com- 
pelled to believe what is unworthy, 
490; the argument that it is neces- 
sary for man is purely imaginary, 
491 f. 

Ritschl, on Marcion’s Gospel, i. 85, 86, 
96, 101, 102, 129. 

Romans, Epistle to the, 1. 2563 iL 62, 
66 note 3, 70, 71 note 1. 

Routh, ii. 319, 335, note. 

Ruchicl, Angel, 1. 108. 

Rufinus, i. 431, 405 note 2; 1. 2,3, 4. 


SatnTs, Dollandist Collection, i. 187. 

Samadi, Angel of Death over Gentiles, 
1, 108. 

Samaria, five nations and gods of, typi- 
fied by husbands of Samaritan wo- 
man, Jolin iv. 5 ffi; it 422 4% 

samniel, Angel. 1. 108. 

Sandalfon, Angel,i. 108. 

Saraqfel, Angel, i. 104. 

Saroel, Augel, i. 108. 

Satan, Angel of Death, i. 108. 

Schafriri, Angel, 1 J12. 

Sechamir, aided Solomon in building the 
Termple, i TLS, 

Schleierimacher, explained away mi 
racles, £27 3 explanation of Papias’ 
remark revarding interpretation of 
the Logia, 473; Marcion’s Gospel, t. 
&3, 

Schhemaun, i. 851 note 6. 

Schinidt, §. 1. CL, in 83, 

Schneckenburger,on Gospel of Rasilides, 
il, 43, 

Schneilowin, i. 70. 

Schettgen, Academia Celestis, i 114 
note 35 Jewish practice of Mayie, 
11h, 

Scholten, on Justin’s reference to Acta 
Pilati, 1. o27 fy type of Drazen xer- 
pent in Tpistles of Darnabas, th. 255 
note $3 on alleged quotation from | 
Kpistle of John in lpistle of Poly. 
carp, 260, 

Sehults, ii. 

Schiwegler, on origin Gospel af Helrews 
and Matthew, 1.423; on Justin's use 
of Gospel of Hebrews, 427 noto 3: 


ou Marcion’s Gospel, i $5 5 nameless. 


14> 
Oleds 


INDEX, 


ness of Marcion’s Gospel evidence of 
origiuality, 140 £. 

Semisch, on Justin’s memoirs, 1. 311, 
D2 f£. 

Semler, i. 82. 

Septuagintversion of Bible, i. 101, 109, 
336, 337, 441 ; 11. 10, 255, 280, 281 f., 
284, 286, 804, 3805f, 338 note 1, 422. 

Serapion, Bishop of Antioch, on Gospel 
according to Peter, i. 419; 11, 160 f, 
167. 

Shibta, an evil spirit, i. 118, 115 note 2. 

Sibylline Books, i. 3285 il. 168. 

Sibyllists, Christians called, 11. 168, 236. 

Sichem, i. 284; ii. 421 £. 

Siloam, i. 419. 

Simon the Magician, his part in the 
Clementines, ii 3, 12, 14, 34 

Sinaiticus, Codex, i. 235 £, 287, 248, 
269, 256, 296 note, 351 notes 3, 4, 
352 note 1, 353 note 2, 439; i. 11, 
18, 26 note 8, 168, 268 note 1, 300 
note 2, 3807, 3808, 350 note 4. 

Socrates, Historian, u. 191. 

Solomon, a great magician, i. 117 ff ; 
taught wisdom by demons, 118 ; com- 
posed powerful charms and forms of 
exorcism, 115, 

Sopater executed for sorcery, i. 148. 

Sophia, ii. 69 £, 21 fh, 285 11,350 0,415. 

Sorcery, i. 115 ff. ; universality of belict 
in, 145 ff; St. Athanasius and St. 
Cyprian accused of, 147. . 

Soter, Bishop of Rome, i 295, 4825. 
163, 164, 171. 

Spencer, Mr. Herbert; on the evan- 
exconce of evil, i. 50 note 1. 

Spinosa : even existence of God cannot 
be inferred from miracles, 1.15, 76. _ 

Spruchsammlung, i, 248, 252, 260 ; 1. 
465, 

Stag, superstition regarding, 1.138. 

Stars believed to be living entities, 1. 
105 £, 128 ff 

Stephanus, H., ii. 39 note 3. — 

Stichometry of Nicephorus, derived 
from Syrian catalogue, i. 218 ; Epistle 
of Clement of Romo, 218; Lldad and 
Modat, 257; Gospel of Hebrews, 422 
£, 426. 

Storr, i $4. 

Stoughton, Dr., on assumptions, 1, 62 
note 1. 

Suecubi, 1. 135; 186 note 1, 

Sychar, i. 421 £ 

Symmachus, li. 305. 


TattaM, Dy., Syriac MSS., 1. 259. 

Tatian, on demons, i. 123 £5; on de- 
moniacal origin of disease, 124; Dia- 
tessaron called Gospel of Hebrews, 
A421 £.; account of him, ii. 148 f£; 
Oration to the Greeks, 148 £5 no 
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quotations from Synoptics, 149; al- 
leged reference to parable in Matthew, 
149 ff; to Luke, 150 f.; theories re- 
garding his Diatessaron, 153 ff., called 
Diapente, 153, called Gospel of He- 
brews, 153, 155, Theodoret’s account 
of Diatessaron, 155 f.; difficulty of 
distinguishing it, 158 ; its peculiari- 
ties shared by other uncanonical 
Gospels, 159 f.; later history, 161f. ; 
sect of Encratites rejected Paul, and 
used apocryphal Gospels, 162 f. ; 
alleged use of fourth Gospel, 374 £ ; 
his Logos doctrine, 374 ff. 

Tertullian; miracles without prophecy 
cannot prove Revelation, i. 13, 
note 1; on Book of Enoch, 103 f£; 
on demons, 124 ff; demoniacal origin 
of disease, 121 ff.; Cosmical theories, 
125; on Phoenix, 138; change of sex 
of Hyena, 138; superstition regard- 
ing stag, 188; on volcanoes, 139; 
continuance of miraculous gifts, 1611; 
account of miracles, 162 tf; passage 
in Mareion’s Gospel, 229; Epistle to 
Hebrews ascribed to Barnabas, 233 ; 
descent through Mary, 303 note 6; 
variation of Marciun’s Gospel from 
Luke x. 22, 410; on connection of 
Peter with Mark’s Gospel, 419 £5 on 
Valentinus, li. T4 f.3; source of his 
work on Valentinians,75; views regard- 
ng Marcion not trustworthy, 89f.; his 
style of controversy and character, 89£.; 
charge against Marcion of mutilating 
Truke,901R; Marcion’s alleged aim,91£,; 
the course which Tertullian intends 
to pursuc in refuting him, 91 If; had 
he Marcion’s Gospel before him ? 
99 ff.; he had not Luke, 99; re- 
proaches Marcion for erasing from 
Luke passages not in the Gospel, 99 f.; 
on Marcion’s Antithesis, 108; com- 
pares Marcionites to the cuttle-fish, 
106 note 5; his account of Marcion's 
object, 108 ff ; undertakes to refute 
Marcion out of his own Gospel, 109 £,; 
calls Marcion’s Gospel ‘‘ Evangelium 
Ponticum,” 140, 372f£, no author's 
name affixed, 141; on Marcion’s de- 
ductions from Hpistle to Galatians, 
145; on martyrdom of Zacharias, 203; 
on Axionicus, 223. 

Testament, Old and New, origin of 
name, li. 174 ff; earliest designation 
of, 177 £. 

Theodas, ii. 175, 225. 

Theodoret quotes Xenophanes, i. 77 
note; found Gospel of Hebrews cir- 
culating, 422 £.; on Tatian’s Diates- 
garon, il. 153 f., 155£, 159 ff; does 
not mention any work on the Pass- 
over by Apollinaris, 189. 


fo 
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Theodotion’s version O. T., i. 212, 218 


note 1, 305. 


Theophilus, Luke’s Gospel a private 


document for use of, i. 152 note 1. 


Theophilus of Antioch :—Greck poets 


inspired by demons, i. 122; serpent 
and pains of childbirth proof of truth 
of Fall in Genesis, 122 note 12; 
exorcism, 159; Canon Westcott on, 
ii, 192; on Apocalypse, 399; date 
of Ep. ad Autol., 474 note 1; first 
who mentions John in connection 
with passage from Gospel, 47-£. 


Theophylact, i. 482. 

Thomas, Gospel according to, i. 292,315. 
Timotheus of Alexandria, i. 269. 
Tischendorf, on date of Epistle of 


Clement of Rome, i. 220; Clement 
does not refer to onr Gospels, 
293; probably oral tradition source 
of words of Jesus, 230 note 1; on 
Epistle of Barnabas, 250 {l, i. 168 ; 
on Pastor of Hermas, 1. 257; Mpistles 
of Ipnatins, 269 ff; Protevangelium 
of James, 202 f£, 305, i. 202 £.; 
quotation from Protevangelinm by 
Justin, i. 305, 312; on Gospel of Nico- 
demus, 326 ff; quotations of Justin 
asserted to be from Matthow, 342 if; 
on supposed quotations by Justin of 
Mark and Luke, 384 ff; on Iegesip- 
pus, 442 £5; on books referred to by 
Papias, 445 note 2; argument for 
identity of works described by Papias 
with our Gospels, 460 f.; on inter- 
pretation of word Adyia, 403 ff, 465 
note 2; on original language of our 
Gospel according to Matthew, 468; 
on applicability of account of Papias 
to it, 468 (F.; on disparagement of 
Papias, 469 f.;  uneritical spirit of 
Irathers, 472; on Clementines, ii. 9 
note 1; on work of Basilides on the 
Gospel, 42, 44, 40; alleged quota- 
tions by Rasilides from Goupel, 48 {1, 
not by Dasilides, 48, 50; on alleged 
quotations of Gospels by Valentinus, 
£8 {23 falsification of Hippolytus, 
56 {f; falsification of venus, 57 ff ; 
his argument, $9 £5; alleged quota- 
tion by Valentinus in work of Hippo: 
lytus, 66 £.; admits uncertainty of 
source of quotations of Hippolytus, 
68; Tatian doca not quote Synoptics, 


. 149; date of Tatian’s Diatessaron, 


153 f.; asserts it harmony of our 
Gospels, 1545; expressions of Diony- 
sius claimed as references to Gospels, 
164 f£.; does not cite Melito, 172; 
claims fragment of Apollinaris as 
evidence for our Gospels, 187; on 
Athenagoras, 192 f.; on martyrdom 
of Zacharias in Epistle of Vienne and 


| 


Twelve, 


INDEX, 


Lyons, 202 f.; alleged quotations of 
Gospels by Ptolemrus, 205; date of 
Ptolemeus, 205 ff; date of Mera- 
cleon, 213 ff; meaning of yrdpimos, 
214, 217 f.: Epipbanius on Cerdo, 
214, 216; date of Celsus, 228 ff; on 
Epistle of Barnabas as evidence for 
fourth Gospel, 251 1; on use of 
fourth Gospel in Tenatian Mpistles, 
260 18; alleged reference In Kpistle 
of Polycarp to 1 Epistle of John, 
267 ff: on Justin as evidenee for 
the fourth Gospel, 272 1%; does not 
claim  Tfegesippus as witness for 
fourth Gospel, 816; his argument 
that Papias is not a witness against 
fourth Gospel, 322 f; argument re- 
garding silence of Husebius, 322 f ; 
attempt to make Papias witness for 
it, 823 f.; extraordinary argument 
from reference to Papias in) Latin 
MS., o24 ££: alleged connection of 
Papias with Presbyters referred to by 
Trenaus, 825 1%, alleged quotation 
not by Presbyters of Papias, 382% 
ih; alleged references in Clemenu- 
tines to fourth Gospel, 386 Mf; 
alleged references to fourth Gospel 
in Epistle to Diognetus, 3854 M; 
alleged reference by Basilides, 717 ; 
alleged references by Tatian, 874 1" ; 
date of Theophilus ad Autolye., 174 
note I, 


Tobit, Book of, Jewish superstitions in 


the, i. 102. 


Trench, Archhishop :— Miracles cannot 


command ohedience absolutely, £15 f; 
offiee of iniracles, 16 (ls Satanie mi 
racles, 15 ff; theory of remiinivcence, 
16 note 1; analysis of miiractes, 304K 
ingenious way of overgorning dill: 
eulty of miracles, 53 f. > exeniption 
from physical law a lost prerogitive 
of our race, 68 nole Ts demontiacal 
possession, TL fs on belief of Jestes 
in realiby of Aemoniagal possession, 
112 fs are there demoniacy now ’ 
T4430 on withdrawal of aniraeulou: 
power, 157 £. 

(iospel acearding to the, ft. 
20d. 


Untrtonn, ii, 357 note 1. 
Uriel, Angel, i. 104. 
Usher, Archhishop, 1. 263. 


VarLEentinus, date and history of, i. 55 ¢,, 


206 ff; alleged references to Gospels, 
56 (Pf 5 Trenseus does not refer to hint 
but to later followers, 594%; Jetter 
of, quoted by Clement of Alexandria, 
02 f. 5 alleged cuuotations in work of 
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Hippolytus, 66 ff; Eastern and 
Italian schools, 69 ff.; quotations not 
made by Valentinus, 70 ff; results 
regarding alleged quotations, 73 f. ; 
Tertullian on, 74 £; his alleged use 
of N. T., 71 ff; professed to have 
traditions from Apostles, 75; rejects 
Gospels, 76 ff.; the Gospel of Truth, 
77 £.; his followers, Ptolemaeus and 
Heracleon, 205 ff.; alleged referetuce 
to fourth Gospel, 56 £, 68 £, 371 £ 

Vaticanus, Codex, i. 2413, 853 note 2, 
4395 il. 350 note 4. 

Veda, considered divinely inspired, i. 2. 

Victor of Capua, ii. 153, 161. 

Vienne and Lyons, Epistle of, date and 
circumstanees, il. 200 £3; 210 £.5 re- 
ferences to Zacharias, 201; Tren:eus, 
bearer of, 210 f.; alleged reference 
to fourth Gospel, S8u f. 

Voleanoes, openings into Ifell, i. 139 ; 
account by Gregory the Great, 139 
note 2, 

Volkmar :—date of Book of Judith, 1 
222; author of Clementines used 
same Quspel as Justin, ii. 7 note 5; 
on quotations of Hippolytus, 53; on 
Marcion’s Gospel, 86 £3 author of 
Dial. de recte m deum fide on Mar- 
cion, 88 f.; on procedure of Ter- 
tullian against Marcion, 92 f., 95 f ; 
arguinents @ sifentio, 95, 96 note 2; 
incompleteness and doubiful uust- 
worthiness of Hpiphanius and Ter- 
tullian agvinst Marcion, 96 {85 their 
contradictions, 98 {3 on insufficiency 
of data for reconstruction of text of 
Marcion’s Gospel, and scttlementofthe 
discussion, 102; on passages in Mar- 
cion’s Gospel, 117 notes 3 and §, 118, 
119 note 2, 120 note 2, 121 note 2, 
128 notes 4, 5, 7, 129 £., 185 note 2; 
date of Ptolemwus and Heracleon, 
222 note 2; on date of Celgus, 228, 
232; on language of Canon of Mura- 
tori, 2388 note 3; on alleged quota- 
tion from 1 Epistle of John in 
Epistle of Volycarp, 269;  acinits 
probable use of fourth Gospel by 
Clementines, 886 note 2. 

Vulgate, ii. 10 noto 4. 


WREASELS, 1. 127, 138 note 7. 

Weissiicker, on Kpistle of Barnabas, 1. 
243; on quotation in work of Hippo- 
lytus ascribed to Valentinus, iL 68 f. 

Westcott, Canon: miracles inseparable 
from Christianity, 1.9 £5 assuinption 
of Personal God cannot be proved, 
G4 note 2; to speak of God as 
Infinite and Personal a contradiction, 
69, note 3; on a quotation of Jus- 
tin’s, 3384 note 4; apologetic criticism 


by, 360 note 1; on coincidence be- 
tween quotation of Justin and 
Clementines, 377 note; on Justin's 
quotations from the ‘“ Memoirs,” 
3887 ff; on Apocrypha of Hegesip- 
pus, 435 note 1; supposed reference 
of Ifegesippus to Luke, 438; on 
the uncritical character of first 
two centuries, 461 note 1; his 
silence regarding original language 
of work attributed to Matthew, 469 
note 2; on Clementines, ii. 9 note 1; 
on supposed quotation from Mark in 
Clementines, 26 f£.; Paul attacked as 
“the enemy” in Clementines, 35, 
note 1; on Basilides, £2; statement 
regarding Glaucias to whom Basilides 
appealed, 44 f.; his explanation of 
use of wncanonical works by Basil- 
ides, 45 4; assertion that Basilides 
admitted historic truth of Gospels, 
A7 f.; no reference to N. T. in 
fragments of Isidorus, 48; alleged 
quotations of our Gospels by Basilides, 
50 ff; uncertainty regarding writings 
used by Hippolytus, 52 ff; silence 
regarding doubt whether Hippolytus 
quotes Basilides, 54; onthe formula 
employed in the supposed quotations, 
55; does not refer to quotations of 
Valentinus alleged by Tischendorf, 
62; extraordinary statement regarding 
Valentinus, 62 ff; alleged references 
of Valentinus to Matthew, 62 ff: 
dlleyed quotation by Valentinus from 
Gospels in work of Hippolytus, 66 ff ; 
silence regarding uncertain system 
of quotation of Hippolytus, 69 £.; 
does not state facts, 71; assertion 
regarding Valeutinus and New Testa- 
ment Canon, 74 {R; not clear that 
Marcion himself altered Lis Gospel, 
187 £, 373; some supposed altera- 
tions, various readings, 138; on text 
of Marcion’s pistles of Paul, 142; 
on passage in Tertullian on Marcion’s 
treatment of Gospels, 146; alleged 
references of Tatian to Matthew, 
149 ff, 151 f.; on Tatian’s Diates- 
saron, 156 £ ; the incorrectness of his 
assertions, 157 f£.; atian’s Diates- 
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reference to fourth Gospel by Ath- 
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on Athenagoras, 198 note 1; date of 
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282, 283. 
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Light Science for Let- 


sure flours; a Series of 
Familiar Essays on Scien- 
tejic Subjects, Natural Phe- 
nomena, Cre. 


By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 


First and Second Series. 
75. 6a. each. 


Kirby aud Spence’s In- 
troduction to Entomology, 
or Elements of the Natural 
fListory of Insects. 


Crown Svo. 55. 


2 vols. crown Svo. 


Strange Dwellings ; aDe- 
seviption of the Fabitations 
of Animals, abridged front 
‘Homes without Hands. 
By Rev. 7. G. Wood, M.A. 


With Frontispiece and 60 Woodcuts. Crown 
Seo. 75. 6d. 


Homes without Hands ; 
a Descreption of the Habt- 
tations of Antintals, classed 
according to their Principle 
of Construction. 


By Rev. F. G. Wood, M.A. 


With about 140 Vignettes on TPood. 8vo. 215. 
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Out of Doors; a Selec- 
toon of Original Articles 
on Practical Natural H7s- 
tory. 
by kev. F¥.G. Wood, M.A. 


With 6 LUustrations jrom Original Desigis 
engraved on bVood. Crown 8v0. 75. 6d. 


The Polar World: a 
Popular Description of 
Nan and Nature in the 
Arctit ant Antarctic Re- 
gions of the Globe. 
by Dr. G. Hartwig. 


With Chromoxylographs, Maps, and Wood- 
cuts. 870. 10s, 6d. 

Lhe Sea and its Living 
Wonders. 
Ly Dr. G. Hartwig. 


fourth Edition, enlarged. S8vo. with many 
Lllustrations, Los. 6d. 


Lhe Tropical World. 
By Dr. G. Hartwig. 


With about 200 Lllustrations. Sve. tos. 6d. 


Lhe SublerraneanWorld. 
By Dr. G. Hariwnyg. 


With Mapsand many Woodeuts. S8vo. 215. 


lhe Aerial World; a 
Popular Account of the 
Phenonena and Life of 
the Atmosphere. 

By Dr. George Hartwig. 


With Map, 8 Chromoxylographs, and 60 
Woodcuts. 8v0. price 218. 


A Familiar History of 

Birds. 
By £. Stanley, D.D. late 
Ld. Bishop of Norwich. 


Lip. 8v0. with Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


2 «ols. 


lasects at [Lome , aPopu- 
lav Account of British 


Insects, their Structure 
Flabits, and Transforma- 
tions. 


By kev. F.G. Wood, ALA. 
With apowvards of 700 IWoodcuts. Seo, 215. 
Insects A broad ; being a 

Popular Account of Foreign 

Insects, theirStructuvre, fa- 

bets, and Transformations. 


By Rev. F.G. Wood, M.A. 


With upwards of 7Oo WWoodcuts. S8vo, 215. 
Rocks Classified and De- 


 servibed. 
By B. Vou Cotta. 


Linglish Edition, by P.H. LAWRENCE (with 
Enelish, German, and French Syio- 
gyms), revised by the Author. Post 
Sco. 145. 


Prineval World of Swit- 
serlana. 
by Professor Oswald Fleer. 
Lranstated by W. S. Dat- 
las, PLS. and edited by 
Fames LHeywood, M.A. 
EARS. 


vo. wth numerous Illustrations. 
[liz the press. 


Lhe Origin of Civilisa- 
fron, and the Primitive 
Conadrtion of Manx; Men- 
tal and Social Condition of 
Savages. 

By Sir F. Lubbock, Bart. 
MP. F_R.S. 


Third Ldition, with 25 lWoodcuts. Svo. 18s. 
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The Native Races of the 
Pacijie States of North 


America. 


By Hubert Howe Bancroft. 


Bible Animals; a De- 


scription of every Living 
Creature mentioned in the 


Scriptures, from the Ape 


to the Coral. 
By Rev. F.C. Wood, M.A. 


Lith about 100 Vignettes on Wood. 8vo. 215. 


Vol. I. Wild Tribes, their Manners 
and Customs; with 6 Maps. 8vo. 255. 


** To be completed in the course of the 
present year, in Four more Volumes — 


Vol. ££. Civilized Nations of Alexico ’ 
and Central America. L. Y eC . R OSE A rateur S) 
Vol. LIL. Mythology and Languages of Gude. 


both Savaze and Civilised Nations. 

Vol. IV. Antiquities and Architectural 
Remains. 

Vol. V. Aboriginal History and Aligra- 
tions; Lnudex to the Entire lVork. 


A Manual of Anthro- 
potogy, or Science of Man, 
based on Modern Research. 
By Charles Bray. 


Crown 8v0. 55. 


By Thomas Rivers. 
Tenth Edition. ep. 8vo. 4s. 


A Dictionary of Scrence, 
Literature, and Art. 
Fourth Fditzon, re-edited 

by the lateW. T. Brande 
(the Author )and Rev. G. 
W. Cox, ALA. 


3 vols. medium So. 635. 


On the Sensations of 
Lone, as a Physiological 
Basis for the Theory of 


A Phrenologist amongst 
the Todas, or the Study of 


a Primitive Tribe7i2 South 


Lndia,; Hrstory, Character, 
Customs, Religion, Infantt- 
cide, Polyandry, Language. 
By WE. Marshall, Lreut.- 

Col. Bengal Staff Corps. 


With 26 Lllustrations. Swvo. 213. 


The Ancient Stone L401- 
plements, Weapons, and Or- 


nanents of Great Britazrz. 
By Fohn Evans, FLR.S. 


With 2 Plates and 476 lWoodeuts. Sv0. 28s. 


~ The Elements of Botany 


for Famthes and Schools. 


Eleventh Edition, revised 


by Thomas Moore, FL.S. 


Licp. 8v0. with 154. Wooedeuts, 25. 6d. 


Music. 

By HH. Helmholtz, Pro- 
fessor of Phystology im 
the University of Berlin. 

Lrainslated by A. $. Elis, 
FiRS. 


[Nearly ready, 


Lhe Treasury of Botany, 


or Popular Dictionary of 

the Vegetable Kingdom ; 

wth which ts tncorporated 

a Glossary of Botanical 

Levins. . 

Ldited by F. Lindley, 
LLR.S. and T. Moore, 
LAL.S, 


With 274 Woedeuts aud 20 Steel Plates. 


Lwo Parts, fep. vo. 125. 
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Handbook of Hardy' A General System of 
Trees, Shrubs, and Her-. Descriptive and Analytical 
baceous Plants; containing ' Botany. 

Descriptions Gt. of the Translated from thelrench 
Best Speciesin Cultivation ; of Le Maout and De- 
with Cultural Detatls, caisne, by Mrs. Hooker. 
Comparatiwe Hardiness, Edited and arranged 
suitability for particular according to the English 
positions, rc. Based on Botanical System, by F. 
the French Work of De- D. Hooker, M.D. &e. 
caine and Naudin, and Director of the Royal 
tncluding the 720 Original Botanic Gardens, Kew. 
Woodcut Lllustrations. With 5,500 Woodcuts. Imperial 8vo. 525.60. 


By W. B. Hemsley. | 
, . | Forest Trees and Wood- 
Jledium Svo. 215. . 
land Scenery, as described 


; . an Ancient and Modern 
Loudouws LEucyclopedia Poets. 


of Plants ; comprising the By Willan Menzies, De- 


Specific Character, Descrip- puty Surveyor of Wind- 

tion, Culture, ffestory, Or. | sovForestand Parks, &c. 

of all the Plants found 22 | Tn One Volume, imperial ato. with Twenty 

Great Britazi. | Plates, Coloured in facsimile of the 
original drawings, price £5. 55. 

With upwards of12,000}Voodcuts. 8vo. 425. | [Preparing for publication. 


CHEMISTRY and PHYSIOLOGY. 


Miller's Llements of | A Dictionary of Che- 
Chemistry, Theoretical and mustry and the Allied 


ne , Branches of other Sciences. 

e-elited, with Addztions By Et W, 

; ; yy Llenry Watts, F.C.S. 
by I. Macleod, F.C.S. assisted by — enatnent 


3 vols. 8v0. £3. . . : ‘ 
Part I. CHEMICAL PHYSICS, 15s. Sce7 eto fac and Practical 


ParT II. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 215. Chenetsts. 
ParT ITI. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 245. 
» 245 6 wols. medium Svo. £8. 148. 6d. 


Select Methods in Chemi- 
cal Analysis, chiefly Inor- | Second Supplement com- 
ganic. pleting the Record of Dis- 
Ly Wut. Crookes, ERS. covery to the end of 1872. 


With 22 Woodeuts. Crown 8vo. 125. 6d. 8v0. pric? 42% Tn May. 
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Todd and RBowman’s affecting Health, Food, and 
Physiological Anatomy,and | Cooking, and the Duties of 
Physiology of Man. | Man to Animal Creation. 


Vol. LL. with numeroius Ilustrations, 255. By Mrs. Buckton. 


‘With Illustrations engraved on Wood. 


Vol. L. New Edition by Dr. LIONELS. 1 vol. small 8vo. 


BEALE, F.R.S. 22 course of publication, 
with nuneerous Llustrations, Farts I. and 
Ll, in 8vo0. price 7s. 6a. each. 


| Outlines of Physiology, 


| Human and Com parative. 
Evlementary Lessons on 


Structure of Man and 
Animals, weth especial re- 
Jevence to the Principles 


By F. Marshall, FLR.CAS. 
Surgeon to the Univer- 
sity College Flospital. 


2 vols. cr. 800. with 122 Woodcuts, 325. 


The FINE ARTS and ILLUSTRATED 
EDITIONS. 


Poems. | lu Fairyland, Pictures 
By Wrilham B. Scott. from the Elf-World. By 
7. Ballads and Tales. IT, Studies from Richard Doyle. With a 


Nature. LTT. Sonnets &c. Poen2 by W . A L1292 chan. 


Lllustrated by Seventeen Ltchines by 
L. Alma Tadema and William B. Scott. With 16 coloured Plates, containing 36 De- 
signs, Second Edition, folie, 15s. 


Crown Svo. [Nearly ready. | 
Flalf-hour Lectures on 
the Frstory and Practice 
of the Fine and Ornamen- 
tal Arts. 
By W.B. Scott, Assistant 
. Luspectorin Art, Depart- 
ment of Scrence and Art. 
Third Edition, with 50 Woodcuts. Crown 


A Dictionary of Artists 
of the English School: 
Painters, Sculptors, Archt- 
tects, Engravers, and Orna- 
mentisis; with Notices of 
their Lives and Works. 

By Samucl Redgrave. 
Sco. 16s. 


820. 8s. 6a. 


lhe New Testament, tl- 
lustvated with Wood En- 
 gravings after the Early 
Masters, chiefly of the 
Ltakan School. 
Cro:un 4fo, 635. 


and Works ; uncluding A u- 
tobtographical Papers and 
Complete Catalogues. 

By Witham B. Scott. 


With 6 Etchings by the Author and other 
Mlustrations. 8vo. 16s. 


| 
Albert Durer, his Life 
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Moore's Lalla Rookh,\| Sacred and Legendary 


Tenniel's E-dition, with 68 


Wood Engravings. 
Ficp. 4f0. 215. 


Moove's Ivish Melodies, 


Maclises Edition, with 161 
Steel Plates. 


Super royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
Lyva Germanica; the 
Christian Year and the 


© Christian Life. Trans- 
lated by Miss Winkworth. 


With about 325 Woodcut [lustrations by F. 
Leighton, F.S.A. and other Artists, 
2wvols, Ato. price 425. 


Lovad Macaulay's Lays 
of Ancient Rone. With 
90 Lllustvations on Wood 
from Drawings by G. 
Scharf. 


Lp. Ato. 215. 


Miniature Edition, with 
Scharf’s 90 Ltlustrations 
veduced in Lithography. 


Imp. 16mo. 10s, 6. 


The USEFUL ARTS, 
A Manual of Architec- 


ture: being a Concese F11s- 
tory and Explanation of the 
Principal Styles of Exiro- 
pean Archetecture, Ancient, 
Methieval and Renaissance; 
wth a Glossary. 


By Lhomas Mitchell. 


With 150 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


Art. 
By Mrs. F$ ameson. 


6 vols. square crown Svo. price £5. 15s. 6d. 


as follows :— 
Legends of the Saints 
ank Martyrs. 


New dition, with 19 Etchings and 187 
Woodeuts. 2 vols. 31s. 6d. 


Legends of the Monastic 
Orders. 


New Edition, with 11 Etchings and 88 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. 215. 


Legends of the Madonna. 


New Ldition, with 27 Etchings and 165 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. 21s. 


The History of Our Lord, 
weth that of his Types and 


PYE€ECUVSOYS. 


Completed by Lady East- 


lake. 
Revised Edition, with 13 Etchings and 281 
Woodcuts, 2 vols. 42s. 


MANUFACTURES, &e. 


ffistory of the Gothic 
Revival; an Attempt to 
shew how far the taste for 
Metieval Architecture was 
retained in England during 
the last two centuries, and 
has been ve-developed tn the 
present. 
By Charles L. Eastlake, 

Architect. 


With 48 Illustrations. Imp. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
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I[ndustvial Chemistry; a\ Lathes 


Manual for Manufactu- 
vers and for Colleges or 
Technical Schools. Beng a 
Translation of Professors 
Stohmant and LEngler’s 
German E-dition of Payen's 
‘Préis de Chimie [ndus- 
trielle, by Dr. F.D. Barry. 
Lidited, and supplenrented 
with Chapters on the 
Chenistry of the Metals, 
by B. Hf. Paul, PhD. 


Svo. with Plates and lVoodcuts. 
[l72 the press. 


Gwills Encyclopedia of 
Architecture, with above 
1,600 Woodcuts. 
fifth Eaition, with A ltera- 

toons and Additions, by 


Wyatt Papworth, 
Sco. 525. 6d. 


The Three Cathedrals 
dedicated to St. Paul tn 
London; ther Frstory 
Jrom the Foundation of 
the first Building in the 
Sixth Century to the Pro- 
posals for the Adornment 
of the Present Cathedral. 
By W. Longman, FLSA. 


lth numerous Lllustrations. Square crown 
Svo. 215. 


flints on Household 
Taste wn Furniture, Up- 
holstery, and other Detatts. 
By Charles L. Eastlake, 
Architect. 


Vew Ldition, with about 9o Lllustrations. 
Square crown Svo. 14s. 


and Turning, 
Stmple, Mechanical, and 
Ornamental. 


By W. Henry Northcote. 


With 240 Illustrations. S8vo. 18s. 


Handbook of Practical 

Telegraphy. 

By R. S. Culley, Memo. 
Inst. CL. Engineer-in- 
Chief of Telegraphs te 
the Post-Office. 


Sixth Edition, Plates & Woodceuts. 8vo. 16s. 


Principles of Mechanism, 
for the use of Students 22 
the Universities, and for 
Engineering Students. 

By R. Willits, MA. PRS. 
Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Canbridge. 


Second Edition, with 374 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 


Perstective ; ov, the Art 
of Drawing what one Sees: 
for the Use of those Sketth- 
wng fron. Nature. 

By Lieut. W. H. Collins, 
RE. ERAS. 


With 37 Woodcuts. Crown vo. 55. 


Encyclopedia of Ctuil 
Engineering,  LHrstorical, 
Theoretical, and Practical. 


By E.. Cresy, CL. 


With above 3,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 425. 
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A Treatise on the Steam 
Engine, 11 1ts various ap- 
plications to Mines, Mills, 
Stean. Navigation, Razt- 
ways and Agriculture. 
by F. Bourne, CL. 


With Portrait, 37 Plates, and 546 lVood- 
cuts, dlo. 425. 


Catechisin of the Steam 
Engine, 11 1s various Ap- 
pluations. 

By Fohn Bourne, CL. 


New Ldition, with 89 Woedeuts. Fep.8co0. 6s. 


flandbook of the Steazn 

Lengine. 

By F. Bourne, CLE. forii- 
ang a Key tothe Author's 
Catechisin of the Steant 
Lugine. 
With 67 Woadeuts. Fep, 8vo. 9s. 

Recent Improvements tn 
the Steam Engine. 

by F. Bourne, CL. 


Hith 124 lVovdeuts. Fp. 80. 6s. 


Lowndess Engineer's 
flandbook; explaining the 
Principles which should 
gure the Young Engineer 
an the Construction of Ma- 
chinery. 

Lost Sv. 5s. 


Guns and Steel; Miscel- 
tancous Papers on Mechant- 
cal Subjects, 
Ly Sir F. 

CL. FERS. 


With Illustrations, Royal Seo. 75. 6a, 


Whitworth, 


Uve's DictionaryofA rts, 
Manufactures, and Mines. 
Seventh ELditzon, re-written 
and greatly enlarged by 
R. Hunt, F.RS. assisted 


by numerous Contributors. 


W%th 2,000 Woodcuts. 


price £5. 55. 


3 vols. medium S8vo, 
[ln April. 


Handbook to the Minera- 
logy of Cornwall and 
Devon; with Instructions 
for their Discrimination, 
and copious Tables of Lo- 
calety'. 

By ¥. ff. Collins, F.G.S. 


Hith 10 Plates, Svo. 6s. 


Practical Treatise on 

Metallurgy, 

Adapted from the last Ger- 
man L,ditron of Professor 
Kerl’s Metallurgy by W. 
Crookes, F.RS. & ce. and 
LE. Rohrig, Ph.D. 


3 vols. 8v0. with 625 Woodcuts. £4. 198. 


Treatise on Mills and 
Millwork. 


By Str W. Fairbairn, Bt. 


With 18 Plates and 322 Woodcuts. , 2 vols. 
820. 325. 


Useful Information for 


Engineers. 
By Str W. Faiwvbatrn, Bt. 


With many Plates and Woodcuts. 


3 vols, 
crown 8c'0. 315. 6d. 
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The Apblication of Cast 
and Wrought Lron fo 
Building Purposes. 

By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bt. 

With 6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 


Practical Handbook of 
Dyeing and Calico-Print- 
2ILe’. 


By W. Crookes, F.RS. &e. 


With aumerous [Mustrations and Specimens 
of Dyed Texitle Fabrics. Sco. 425. 


Occasional Papers on 


Subjects connected wrth | 
Czvil Lugineering, Gune- | 


* gery, and Naval Archt- 
Lecture. 

By Michael Scott, Meno. 

Lust. CE. & of Lust. 
NA. 


2cvols. Svo. with Plates, 42s. 


RELIGIOUS and 


An Exposition of the 39 
Articles, Historical and 
Doctrinal. 

By E. Hl, Browne, DD. 
Bishop of Winchester. 


New Edition. Svo. 16s. 


Historical Lectuves on 
the Lifeof Our Lord Fesus 
Christ. | 
By C.F. Ellicott, DL. 


Fifth Edition. Sco. 125. 


_Mitchell’s Manual of 
| Practical Assaying. 

| Fourth Edition, revised, 
| . weth the Recent Dtsco- 
| vertes ~incorporated, by 
| W. Crookes, F.RS. 


8v0. Woodcuts, 31s. 6d. 


_Loudon's Lucyclopedia 
| Of Gardening : comprising 
| the Theory and Practice of 
| florticulture, Floriculture, 
| Arboriculture, and Land-” 
scape Gardeniig. 

IVith 1,000 TVoodeuts. Sto. 215. 


Loudon's Encyclopedia 
of Agruulture: comprising 
the Laying-out, Luprove- 
ment, and Management of 
Lanted Property, and the 
Cultevation and Economy 
of the Productions of Agrt- 


culture. 
With 1,100 TWoodcuts. Sco. 215. 


MORAL WORKS. 


Au Introduction to the 
Theology of the Church of 
Lngland, in an Exposition 
of the 39 Articles. By Rev. 
7. P. Boultbee, LL.D. 

fcp. Svo. 6s. 


Sernions for the Times 
preached im St. Paul's 
Cathedral and elsewhere. 


By Rev. T. Griffith, MA. 
Crows 8rg 65. 
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Sermons; tncluding [wo 
Sermons on the Liuterpre- 
tation of Prophecy, and ait 
Essay on the Right Lnter- 
pretation and Understand-. 
ang of the Scriptures. 

By the late Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, DD. 


3 vols, 8v0. price 245. 


Christian Life, tts 
Course, tts Hindrazces, 


and ws Helps; Serums 

preached mostly in the 

Chapel of Rugby School. 

By the late Rev. Thoneas 
A rnold, DD. 


Si. 75. Oa, 
Christian Life, tts 


Hopes, tts Fears, and its 
Close; Sermons preached 


mostly 12 the Chapel of 


Rugby School. 
By the late Rev. Thontas 


Aruold, DD. 
Sco. 75. 62. 


Sermons Chiefly on the 
Luterpretation of Scrip- 
Lure. 

By the late Rev. Thonias 
Aruetd, DD. 
Sco. price 7s. 6d. 


Sermons preached in the 
Chapel of Rugby School ; 
with an Address before 
Conpirmation. 

By the late Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, DD. 
Lip. 80. price 3S. 62, 


Three Essays on Relt- 
gion: Nature; the Utility 
of Relegion; Theism. 

By Fohn Stuart Mell. 


Second Edition. 8vo. price 10s. Od. 
Synonyms of the Old Tes- 
tament, ther Leaving on 
Chresttan Faith and 
Practice. 
By Rev. R. B. Girdlestone. 
80. 155. 


Reasons of Faith, or, 
the Order of the Christian 


Explained. 


By Rev. G. S. Drew, M.A. 
Second Edition. Fep. 80. 6s. 


| Argument Developed and 





The Eclipse of Fath; 
| ov a Visit to a Religious 
| Scepéec. 
| By Henry Rogers. 


Latest Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 55. 


Defence of the Eclipse of 
faith. 
By Henry Rogers. 


Latest Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


A. Critical and Gram- 


matical Commentary on St. 


Paul’s Epistles. 
By C.F. Elticott, DD. 


8vo. Galatians, Ss. 6¢. Ephesians, 8s. 6d. 
Pastoral Epistles, ros. 6¢@. Philippi- 
ans, Colossians, & Philemon, 10s. 6a. 
Thessalonians, 75. 67, 
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The Life and Epistles of Fividence of the Truth 
St. Paul. . of the Christian Religion 


By Rev. W. ¥. Conybeare, : derived from the Literal 
M_A. and Very Rev. F. | Lulflment of Prophecy. 
S. Howson, DD. . By Alexander Keith, DD. 


; _. 40th Ladition, uith numerous Plates. 
LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original i Square Svo. 125. 6d. or in post Sve. 


Mllustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, cith 5 Plates, 6s. 
Woodceuts, &c. 2 vols. ato. 485. 


INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuis, 2 vols. 


Historical and Critical 


square crown 8v0. 21s. | Commentary on the Old 

STUDENT’S EDITION, revised and condensed, — Testament : corth a New 
with 46 Lllestrations and Maps. ol. | Ty late ° 
crowit 80. QS. VANS LALO. 


By M. M. Kalesch, PhD. 


Vol. J. Genesis, 80. 18s. or adapted for the 
General Reader, 12s. Vol. 7f. Exodus, 
15s. or adapted for the General Reader, 
12s. Vol. If. Leviticus, Part J. 15s. 
or adapted for the General Reader, 8s. 
Vol, LV. Leviticus, Fart /f, 15s. or 
adapted for the General Reader, 85. 


Fasting Conununtion, how 
Binding in England by the 
Canons. Wurth the testi- 
mony of the Early Fathers. 
An Flistorical Essay. 
By the Rev. H. T. Kino- The flistory and Litera- 

don. MWA. Assistant ture of the Israelites, ac- 
Curate, S. Andrew's, | cording to the Old Testa- 
Wells Street, late Vice- neent and the Apocrypha. 
Principal of Salisbury | Sy C. De Rothschild and 
Theological College. A. De Kothschita. 


Second Ldition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Abridged Edition, in 1 vol. fep. 8v0. 3s. 6d. 


Second Editton. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ge , Ewald’s History of 
An Examination 12f0 Tsrael 


the Doctrine and Practice Translated from the Ger- 


of Confession. man by F. £. Carpenter, 
By the Rev. W. BE. Fels, M.A. with Preface by 
B.D. sonwetime Censor RR. Martineau, MA. 
of Ch. Ch. Bampton 5 vols. 8vo. 635. 
Lecturer 1857; White- ° 
hall Preacher 1846; | Commentary on Epistle 
Author of ‘ Quousgueg’ tothe Romans. 
Se. By Rev. W. A. O’'Conor. 


Sve. price 7s. 6a. Croz'n 87a, 35. 62. 
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A Commentary on the 
Gospel of St. Fohn. 
by kev. W. A. O'Conor. 


Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 


The Eprstle to the He- 


brews; with Analytical 
Lutroductzon and Notes. 


By Rev. W. A. O'Conor. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


‘Thoughts for the Age. 
By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 
“New Edition. fcp. 8c'0. 35. 6d. 


Passing Thoughts on 
Relegion. 
By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 
ficp. 820. 38. 6d. 


Prepavation for the Holy 
Conemunion » the Devotions 
chiefly from the works of 
Feremy Taylor. 

By Ltwzabeth M. Sewell. 


Lishop Fevemy Taylor's 
LEntive Works; with Life 
by Bishop Feber. 

Revised and corrected by 


the Rev. C. P. Eden. 
10 vols. £5. 55. 


Hlyimns of Praise and 
Prayer. 
Collected and edited by Rev, 
7. Martineau, LL.D. 


Crown 8u0. 45. 6d. | 


Lhe Book of Psalms of 
David the King and Pro- 
phet, desposed according to 
the Rhythmical Structure 
of the Original; with Three 
Li ssays, 


1. Lhe Psalins of David restored to David ; 
2. The External Form of Hebrew 
Poetry ; 3. The Zion of David restored 
to Davi. By ELF. Crown 8vo0. with 

Map andlllustrations, 8s. 6d. 


Spiritual Songs for the 
Sundays ant Holidays 
throughout the Year. 
By FSB. Monsell, LL.D. 

Lourth Edition, Lcp, 8vo. 4s. 6a. 


Lyra Gerimanica, Flys 
translated from the German 
by Miss C. Winkworth. 


2 series, fep. 820. 38. 6a. cach. 


Etndeavours after the 
Christian Life; Discourses. 
By Rev. $F. Martineau, 

LLD. 
Lifth Edition. 


An Intvoduction to the 
Study of the New Testa- 
ment, Critical, Exegetical, 
and Theological. 

By Rev. S. Davidson, DD. 


2 vols. Sve, 30S. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. Gu. 


Lectures on the Penta- 
teuch €F the Moabite Stone ; 
with A pphendrces. 

By F. W. Colenso, DD. 
Lishop of Natal. 


8vo. 125, 
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Supernatural Religion; | The New Bible Com- 


an Lnguery into the Reality mentary, by Bishops and 
of Divine Revelation. 


oy O ~ 
New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 245. other Clergy of the An 


The Pentateuchand Book | * daca ; Church, critically 
of Foshua Critically Ex- examined by the Rt. Rev. 
amined, ¥. W. Colenso, DD. 
By ¥. W. Colenso, D.D. Bishop of Natal. 

Bishop of Natal. , 


Su0, 255. 
Crowvn 870. 65. 


TRAVELS, VOYAGES, &c. 


Itahan Alps; Sketches Spain; Art- Remains 
from the Mountains of ant Art-Realities ; Paint- - 
Trcin0, Lombardy, the evs, Priests, and Princes: 
Trentino, and Venetia. | being Notes of Things seen 
By Douglas W. Freshfield, | and of Opinions formed 

Lditor of ‘ Lhe Alpine | during nearly Three Years 


Fourinat. Residence and Travels in 
Crown 8vo, with ALap dud Lilustrations. that Count ry. 
in Apri By H.W. Baxley, M.D. 
Herve ond Theve 290 the 2 vuls. crown 8vo. 215. 
Al lps, 
B rf the Hon. Frederica Hight Years im Ceylon. 
Plunket. By Str Samuel W. Baker, 
With Vignette-litle. Dost 8vo. 6s. 6c. MA. FRGS. 


New Ldition, with LMustrations engraved 
! . . on heed by G, Pearson. Crown Svo. 
The | V alleys of Lrvol, Price 7s. €d. 
their Traditions and Cus- 
os ana ftow to Visit | The Rifle and the Hound 
Cé7/2. 


zn Ceyloit. 
By Miss R. FH. Busk, 
Author of ‘The Folk- By Sir Samuel W. Baker, 


Lore of Rome. & M.A. FR.GLS. 

i? 

Ore C ome, c. New LEditicn, with llustaticns engraved 

With Frontispiece and 3 Maps. Crewn on Veood by G. Pearson, Crown eve. 
8vo. 125. Bd, Lrice 73. hd. 
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Meeting the Sun; a \ Untrodden Peaks and 


Fourney all round the 

World through Lgybt, 

China, Fapan, and Cat- 

fornia. 

By Witiam 
FAR.G-.S. 


With eliotypes and Woodeuts. 


The Ruval Life of Eng- 
land. 
e By William Howitt. 


WVoodcuts, 8vo. 128. Od. 


The Dolomite Moun- 


tains. Lexcurstons through 

Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, 

and Frizle. 

By F. Gilbert and G. C. 
Churchill, FR.GS, 


Hrith Illustrations. 


Szpson, 


370, 245. 


Sg. er. 820, 215. 


The Alpine Club Map 
of the Chain of Mount 
Blane, from an actual Sur- 
vey tt 1863-1864. 

By A. Adams-Retlly, 
PRLGS. ALA... 


fin Chromotithography', on extra stout draw- 
wae paper IOs. or mounted on canvas 
in @ folding case, 125. 6d. 


The Alpine Club Map 

Of the Valpelline, the Val 

Tournanche, and the South- 

ern Valleys of the Chain of 

Mente Rosa, from actual 
Survey. 

Ly A. Adams-Reilly, 

FLR.G.S. MAL. 


Price 6s. on extra Stout Drawing Paper, or 
7%. 02, mounted in a Molding Case, 


Unfrequented Valleys; a 
Midsummer Ramble among 
the Dolomutes. 

By Amelia B. Edwards. 


With mnunterous Illustrations.  S8ve. 21s. 


The Alpine Club Map 
of Switzerland, with parts 
of the Newhbouring Coun- 
tries, on the scale of four 
miles to an Inch. 

Edited by R. C. Nichols, 
LSA, £RG.S. 


in Four Sheets, tt Portfolio, 428. or 
mounted in a Case, 525. 62. Lach 
Shet may be had separately, price 12s, 
or mounted in a Case, 155. 


The Alpine Guide. 
By Fohn Ball, MRA. 
late President of the 
Alpine Clud. 


Post 8v0. with Maps and other Illustrations. 


Eastern A lps. 


Price 10s. 6d. 


Central Alps, tncluding 
all the Oberland District. 
Price 7s. 6a. 


Western A lps, including 


Mont Blane, Monte Rosa, 
Lermatt, Cre, 
Price 6s, 6d. 


Introduction on Alpine 
Lravelling in general, and 
on the Geology of the Alps. 


Pricets. Either of the Three Volumes or Parts 
of the * Alpine Guide’? may be had with 
this Litroduction prefixed, 1s, extra. 
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Guide tothe Pyrenees, for 
the use of Mountaineers. 


By Charles Packe. 


Second Edition, with Maps &c. and Ap- 
pendix. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Flow to See Norway; 
entbodying the Lxperveice 
of Stx Summer Tours tit 
that Country, with Fonts 
on the Chotwce of Routes 
and the Localttes of the 
best Scenery. 

By F. R. Campbell. 


With Map and 5 Woodcuts, fcp. 8vo0. 5s. 
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Visits to Remarkable 
Places, and Scenes tllus- 
trative of striking Passages 
wn English FHuistory and 
Poetry. 

By Witham Howtte. 


2 vols. 8v0. Woodcuts, 255. 


Lorty Years of American 

Life. 

By T. L. Nichols, M.D. 
Author of ‘Funan Phir 
stology, ‘Esoteric An- 
thropotogy, Ce. 

New dition, revised and condensed. Crown 
S20. 10s. 6:2, 


WORKS of FICTION, 


Whispers from Fairy- 
land. 

By the Rt. Hon. E. Ff. 
Kuatthbull - Flugessen, 
M.P. Author of ‘ Stories 
Jor my Children, Se. 

With 9 dllustratons from Original De- 


signs engraved on Wood by G, Fear- 
son, Crow 8vo. price Os, 


Lady Wiulloughoy’s 
Diary during the Reign of 
Charles the First, the Pro- 
tectorate, and the Lestora- 
t101. 


Crown Svo. 75. Od. 


Centulle, a Tale of Paz. 
By Denys Shyne Lawlor. 


Crow Svo, 10s. 6d. 


Lhe Folk-Love of Romie, 


collected by Word of Mouth 
Jrout the People. 


By R&R. 1. Busk. 


Crow 8vo. 125. 6d. 


Cyllene; or, The Fall of 
Paganisne. 


By fLleury Sneyd, MA. 


2 vols. post 8v0. 145. 


Becker's Gallus; ov Ro- 


man Scenes of the Time of 
Augustus. 


Post 800. 75. Od. 


% 


Becker's Charicles: Il- 
lustrative of Private Life 
of the Ancient Greeks. 


Lost 80%. -75. 6a. 
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Zales of the Teutonic 
Lands. 
By Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. 
and E. LL. Fones. 


Crow 8vo. Los. Od. 


Tales of Ancient Greece. 
By the Rev. G. W. Cox, 
M.A. 


Crow 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


op 
Lhe Modern Novelist’s 
* Library. 
Atherstone Priory, 28. boards 3 28. 6a. cloth. 
The Burgomaster’s Family, 25. boards ; 
2s. 6a. cloth. 
MELVILLE’s Dichy Grand, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 
—— Gladiators, 2s. and 25.6. 
———_——— Good for Nothing, 2s. & 2s. 6d. 
——_—_—_——- Holby Fotse, 25. and 25, 6a. 
Lnterpreter, 28. and 2s. 6d. 
Kate Coventry, 23. aud 2s. 6d, 
Queens ALaries, 25. and 2s. Od. 
—— General Bounce, 25. and 2s. 6d. 
TROLLOPE’S Warden, 1s. 6a. and 2s. 
Barchester Towers, 28. and 
2s. 6d. 
BRAMLEY-MOORE’S Sax Susters of the Val- 
leys, 28. boards ; 28. 6d. cloth, 











POETRY and 


Novels and Tales. 


By the Right Hon. Benja- 
gin Disraeli, MP. 


Cabinet Editions, coutplete in Text Volumes, 
crowit Svo. 6s. each, as follows :— 


Lothair, 6s. Venetia, OS. 
Coningsby, Os. Alvoy, Ixioi, &c. Os. 
Sybil, 6s. Young Duke, &c. 65. 
Tancred, 6s. Vivian Grey, 6s. 


LTenvietla Temple, 65. 
Contarini Fleming, Se. Os. 


Stovies and Tales. 

By Elizabeth M, Sewell, 
Author of ‘ The Child's 
First Flistory of 
Rome, ‘Priiuciples 
of = =LEducation’ Se. 
Cabinet Fedztion, in Len 


Voluntes :— 

Amy Herbert, 25. 6d. | Fors, 25. 6d. 
Gertrude, 2s. 6d. Katharine Ashton, 
Earls Daughter, 25. Od, 

25. 6d. Margareé Percival, 
Laxpertence of Life, 35. 6d. 

25. 6a. Lanecon Parsonage, 
Cleve Hall, 25. 6d. 35. 6d, 


Ursula, 3s, Od, 


THE DRAMA. 


Ballads and Lyvics of | Miniature Edition of 


Old France; with other 
Poents. 
By A. Lang. 

Sguare fcp. Sua. 55. 


Moove's Lalla  Rookh, 
Tenntiel’s E-dition, with 68 
Wood Engravings. 

LED, 4t0, 215, 


Moove's Ivish Melodies, 
Macltse's Edition, with 161 
Steel Plates. 


Super-royal vo, 318.06d, 


Moores Irish Melodztes, 
wth Maclhses 161 Lllius- 
trations veduced in Litho- 
graphy. 

Lip, L6nto, Los. 6d. 


Milton's Lycidas and 
Lpitaphiune Damonrs. 
Ledited, with Notes and 

Lutroduction, by C. S. 
Ferran, M.A. 


Crows Svo. 25. 6d. 
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Lays of Ancient Rome ,; 
wrth Lvry and the Ar- 
mann. 

By the Right Fon. Lord 
Macaulay. . 


16720, 35. 6d. 
a 


Lord Macaulays Lays 
of Ancient Rome. With 
90 Lllustrations on Wood 


from Drawings by G. 
Scharf. 
fLcp. Ato, 215s. 
Miniature Edition of 
Lord Macaulays Lays 
of Ancient Rome, with 


Scharf’s 90 Lllustrations 
reduced in Lithography. 
Lup. WOui0. 10s. bad. 


Flovati Opera, Library 
Edition, with English 
Notes, Marginal References 
and varwwus Leadings. 


Ledited by Rev.F £. Yonge. 


Sve. 215. 
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Southey's Poetical Works 
weth the Author's last Cor- 


vections and Additions. 
Medium 8vo. with Portrait, 14s. 


Bowdler’s Family Shak- 
speare, cheaper Genuine 


Fidztion. 


Complete in 1 vol. mediune 8vo. large type, 
with 36 Woodcut Lllustrations, 14s. or 
i 6 vols. fop. 8vo. price 21s. 


The Atneid of Virgil 
Translated into English 
Verse. 


By F. Coningion, M.A. 


Crown 8v0. 9S. 


Poems by Fean Ingelow. 
2 vols. Fcp. 8v0. 10s. 


First SERIES, containing * Divided, ‘ The 
Stars Afonument, &c. 6th Thousand. 
Lp. Svo0. 55. 

SECOND Serigs, ‘4 Storyof Doom,’ ‘ Gla- 
ays and her Island,’ Se, 5th Thousand, 
fp. 8v0. 55. 


Poems by Fean Ingelow. 


first Series, with nearly 


100 Woodcut [Uustrations. 
fcp. Alo. 215, 


RURAL SPORTS, HORSE and CATTLE 
MANAGEMENT, &c. 


Down the Road; o, 


Reniniscences of a Gentle- 

pon Coach. 

By C. T. S. Birch Rey- 
2Aav USOT. 


With Twelve Chromolithographic Lllustra- 
tions from Original Paintings by LT, 
Alken, Medium 8vo. price 21s. 


Blaine's Eeucyclopedia of 
Rurat Sports; Complete 
Accounts, LH: estorial, Prac- 
tical, and Descriptive, of 
Hunting, Shooting, Fish- 
ang, racing, Oe. 


With above 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs 
by JOHN LEECH). 8vo, 215. 
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A Book on Angling: 
a Treatise on the Art of 
Angling im every branch, 
wncluding full Illustrated 
Lists of Salneon Fltes. 


By francis Prancts. 
Lost 800, Portrait and Plates, 15s. 


Witlcockss Sea-Frsher- 
man: comprising the Chief 
Methods of Hook and Line 
fishing, a glance at Nets, 
and remarks on Boats and 
Boating. 

New Ldition, with 80 Woolcuts. 

Fost 8vo. 125. 6d. 

The Ox, his Diseases and 
their Treatment; with au 
Essay on Parturition in the 
Cow. 

Ly F. R. Dobson, Memb. 
RCV LS, 


Crows 870, with [lustrations 7s. 6d. 


A Lyvreatise on Horse- 
Shoeng ant Lameness. 


Ly F. Gamgee, Vet. Surg. 
Svo. with 55 Woodcuts, tos. 6d. 


Youatt on the Horse. 


feevised and enlarged by W. 
Watson, M.R.C.V.S, 


Svo. Woodcuts, 125, 6a. 


YVouaths Work on the 


Dog, revised and enlarged. 
8v0. T¥oodeuts, 6s. 


florses and Stables. 


By Colonel F. Fitzwygram, 
AV. the King’s Hussars. 


With 24 Plates of Illustrations. Svo, tos. 6d, 
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The Dog in Flealth and 
Disease. 


By Stonehenge. 


With 73 Wood Engravines. Square crown 
S20. Ts. 


The Greyhound. : 


By Stonehenge. 


Rewsed Lidition, with 25 Portraits of Grey- 
hounds, &c. Square crown 8vo. 15s. 


Stables and Stable Fiut- 
tongs. 
By W. Miles, Esq. 


Lmp. 8vo. with 13, Plates, 15s. 


The Horses Foot, and 
how to keep tt Sound. 
By W. Miles, Esq. 


Ninth Edition. Imp. 8vo. Woodeuts, 125. 6a, 


A Plain Treatise on 
Florse-shocing. 
By W. Miles, Esq. 


Sixth Edition. Post vo. lVoodcuts, 2s. 6d. 


Rentarks on Horses 
Teeth, addressed to Pur- 
CRASEYS. 

By W. Miles, Esq. 


Post 8vo. 15. 62. 


The Fly-Fisher's Ento- 
mology. 
By Alfred Ronalas. 


With 20 coloured Plates. 8vo. 14s. 


The Dead Shot, or Sports- 
mans Conplete Guide. 


Ly Marksman. 
Lich. 8v0, with Plates, 55. 
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~ WORKS of UTILITY and GENERAL 
INFORMATION. 


Maunders Treasury of | Maunder’s 
Knowledge and Library of |. 


Reference; coniprising an 
English Dictionary and 
Grammar, Universal Ga- 
setteer, Classical Diction- 
ary, Chronology, Law Dic- 
tionary, Synopses of the 
Peerage, Useful Tables, &c. 


Lp. Svo. 65. 


Matunder's Biographical 

LVCasury. 

Latest Editzon, vrecon- 
styvuctet and partly re- 
written, with about 1,000 
additional Memotrs, by 
W.L. R. Cates. 

Fcp. Svo. 6s. 


Maunder s Scientific and 
Literary Treasury; @&@ 
Popular Encyclopedia of 
Sczence, Literature, and 
Art. 

New Edition, 12 part re- 
written, with wbove 1,Q00 
new articles, by F. Y. 
F ohnson. 

Licp. 8v0. 65. 


Maunders Treasury of 
Geography, Physical, His- 
torical, Descriptive, and 
Political. 
Ledited by 

E-R.GS. 


With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fep. 8v0. 6s. 


W. Hughes, 


ffistovical 
Lreasury ; General Intre 
aductory Outlines of Unt: 
versal Lfestory, ant «a 
Series of Separate Hs- 
tories. 
revised by the Rev. G. W. 
Cox, M.A. 
Lcp,. 8vo. 65, 


Maunder's Treasury of 
Natural Hestory ; or Popu- 
lar Dictionary of Zoology. 


Revised and corrected Edition, Fep. 8vo. 
with 900 lWooedcuts, 6s. 


Lhe Treasury of Bible 
Knowleage; being a Du- 
tionary of the Books, Per- 
sons, Places, Events, and 
other Matters of which 
mention ws made wm FToly 
Scripture. 

By Rev. F. Ayre, MA. 


With Maps, 15 Plates, and numerous Wood- 
cuts, Lop. duo. 6s. 


Colhertes and Colliers: 
a Handbook of the Law 
and Leading Cases relat- 
zug thereto. 


By F.C. Fowler. 
Third Edition, Fcp. 8v0. 7s. bd, 


The Theory and Prac- 
tice of Banking. 
By ff. D. Macleod, MA. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
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Modern Cookery for Pri- 
vate Families, reduced to a 
System of Easy Practice in 
a Series of carefully-tested 
Receipts. 

By Eliza Acton. 


With8 Plates 150 Woodcuts. Pcp, Svo. 6s. 


A Practical Treatise on 
Lrewing ; with Formule 
for Public Brewers, and 


L[nstructions for Private 
Lamultes. 


By W. Black. 


fifth Edition, S8vo. 10s. 6a. 


Three Hundred Original 
Chess Problemsand Studies. 


By Fas. Pierce, MA, and 
W. T. Pierce. 


With many Diagrams. Sq. fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Supplement, price 3s. 


The Theory of the Mo- 
cern Scientific Game of 
Whest. 

By W. Pole, ERS. 
Seventh Edition. Fep. 8v0. 25, 6d. 


The Cabinet Lawyer, a 
Popular Digest of the Laws 
of England, Cwil, Crimt- 
nal, and Constitutional. 


Twenty-fourth Edition, corrected and ex- 
tended. Lfep. 8ve. 9s. 
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Chess Openings. 


By F. W. Longman, Bal.- 
Liol College, Oxford. 


Second Edition, revised. cp. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


Pewtner s Comprehensive 


Specifier; a Guide to the 
Practical Specification of 
every kind of Buslding- 
Artificer's Work. 

Ldited by W. Young. 


Crown Sve. 65. 


Protection from Fiveand 


Thieves. [ncluding the Con- 
struction of Lotks, Safes, 
Strong-Room, and Fire- 
proof Buildings; Burglary, 
and the Means of Prevent- 
mo wy, Lrve, ws Detection, 
Prevention, and Fxtinc- 
tions Cre. 

By G. H. Chubb, Assoc. 

Inst. CL. 


With 32 lVoodcuts. Cr, 8vo. 55. 


Hints to Mothers on 


the Management of ther 

flealth during the Period 

of Pregnancy and in the 

Lying-in Roont. 

By Thomas Bult, M.D. 
Lip. 8u0. 55. 


Lhe Maternal Manage- 
ment of Children in Health 


and Drsease. 


By Thomas Bull, M.D. 


Lip. 820. 58. 
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Aitrd’s Blackstone Economised ..........0000+ 
Alpine Club Map of Switzerland 
Alpine Guide (The) ......ccccscecseseerseeseneees 
AAM10S'§ JUTISPIUCENCE o.eesecseeeceseescereeeees 
Primer of the Constitution.........0.. 
Anderson's Strength of Materials .........08 
lrnisirons' s Organic Chemistry .........06 
Arnold's (Dr. ) Christian Life voces, 
————_——_—_——— Lectures on Modern History 

Miscellaneous Works ...... 

School Sermons .....cscseovese 
————— SETIMONS ...eceresceserceterseees 
———— (T.) Manual of English Literature 
Arnould's Life of Lord Denman ........506 
Atherstone PriOry...ccccceccsccccccescceseeesenees 
Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson ... 
Ayre's Treasury of Bible Knowledge 
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Bacon's Wssays, Dy Wheartely cecceccesecseeeees 
ma DY Leer ec ccececccneceees 
————— Life and Letters, by Stedding ... 
Mm WOKS hac cc ese cceccu eee eceeneeceeeeerenaee 
Bain's Mental and Moral Science.........00 
—~ on the Senses and Intellect ............ 
Baker's Two Works on Ceylon ........ccceeee 
Ball's Guide to the Central Alps 
Guide to the Western Alps............ 
Guide to the Eastern Alps ............ 
Baneroft's Native Races of the Pacific...... 
Baxley's Spain 
Becher's Charicles and Gallus..ss.sscessecsseee 
Black's Treatise on Brewing 
Llackiey's German-English “Dictionary steeee 
Blaine's Rural Sports ...cccccecccesscsseveeeeees 
Bloxam's Metals 
Book of Psalms, ,by E. F. 
Boultbee on 39 Articles.ccsscscssssseseseesceeses 
Bourne's Catechism of the Steam Engine . 
Handbook of Steam Engine...... 
Treatise on the Steam Engine ees 
Improvements in the same......... 
Bowdler’s Family ShARSPCaArescecsccecsseeenees 
Bramley-Afoore's Six Sisters of the Valley . 
“@randeé's Dictionary of Science, Litcrature, 
and Art 
Bray's Manual of Anthropology... seessseseee 
Philosophy of Necessity ..cecesseeceees 
Brinkley's AStrONOMY sccsesecsencevscceecesonee 
Browne's Exposition of the 39 Articles.,.... 
Brunel's Life of Brunel wisooe beeccseveeseee oe 
Buckles History of Civilisation ...ccesseeese 
Posthumous Remains ceecsesrsererss 
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Buckton's Lessons on Man and Animals... 
Bull's Hints to Mothers ........ccecsscesenceues 
Maternal Management of Children . 
Burgomaster’s Family (The) ....cccsccsesesees 
Burke's Rise of Great Families .......ecceeeee 
Vicissitudes of Families .......cccecees 
Busk's Folk-lore of ROME ci.csssecceseeecsvece 
Valleys of Tirol 
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Canipbell’s NOTWAY ..scecscccrecceenececeaecntaes 
Cates's Biographical Dictionary.........sse00e 
and lVoodward's Encyclopedia ... 
Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths.. 
Chesney s Indian Polity 
————— Modern Military Biography eevee 
— Waterloo Campaign 
Chubé on Protection 
Clough’s Lives from Plutarch .....cacscseseenee 
Colenso on Moabite Stone &c. 
’s Pentateuch and Book of Joshua. 
Speaker's Bible Commentary ... 
Collins's Mineralogy of Cornwall .......sce0 
POTSPCCtIVC. cece eceenreneeceesnseeeeeaes 
Commonplace Philosopher in Town and 
Country, by A. K. Hy By wccsccceseseeeneee 
Comte’s Positive Polity 
Con ov CUE'S ESSAYS .rscsccccccnasesscscoecseasareeas 
Politics of Aristotle 
Conington’s Translation of Virgil's Atneid 
Miscellaneous Writings soeneeeee 
Contanseau’s Two French Dictionaries ... 
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Cotton's Memoir and Correspondence...... 
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Cox’s (G. W.) Aryan Mythology ...+..seees 


CruSadles ...ccccccccssececccscees 
History of Greece ....sssseeee 
Tale of the Great Persian 


Tales of Ancient Greece ... 
——__—__——— and Founes's Teutonic Tales 
Crawley’s TRucydicles ....cccseeeeseeeseeeeeeeees 
Creasy on British Constitution 
Cresy's Encyclopeedia of Civil Engineeriig 
Critical Essays of a Country Parson.....as 
Crookes’ s Chemical Analysis 
Dyeing and Calico-printing.......4 
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D' Aubigné's Reformation in the Time of 
Calvin. 
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Davidson's Introduction to New Testament 
Dead Shot (The), by AZarhsra72 wcccccseees 
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De Morgare’s ParadoxeS ..csccecccccssscsscseces 
De Tocqueville's Democracy in America... 
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